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MOON’S PHASES. TERMS, 


January 10. River Tweed opens. 
Full Moon, Mo. 6. 35 m. past 4 morn. 14. Old New Year’s Day. 
Last Quarter, Tu. 14. 5 6 morn. 27. Duke of Sussex born. 
New Moon, Mo. 20..25 11 aftern. 29. King George IV. access. 
Bes, First Quarter, Mo. 27. 4 Gaftern. 30. King Char. I. mar. 
31. King George IV. procl 
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*,* The Correspondents ot the Epinpurcu Macazine and Lirerary 
MisceLiany are respectfully requested to transmit “their 
_ for the Editor to ConstasLe & Company, Edinburgh; or 
| Longman and Company, London ; to whom also orders \for Work 
Should be particularly addressed. “wood 
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To Carvespondents. 


* Realities and Imaginations,” and“ The Naval Christmas Dinner,” have just 
heen received. We have only had time to glance, in the most hurried manner, over the 
former of these articles ; and, if we may form an opinion from guch a galleping perusal, 
we would say, that it appears to be better suited to our purpose than some former 
papers from the same able pen. It will make part of our “realities and imaginations” 
tor next month. ** The Christmas Naval i must also, contrary to all a in 
such eases, be eaten in January. 


If M. A. would only affix D. to his present signature, the description would be 
perfect. 


As to Phrenologic Faith, we are rank heretics——that is confessed and notorious ! 
But we can honestly aver, that our scepticism is the result, not of prejudice, habit, or 
education, but of candid and dispassionate enquiry. We think, however, that every no- 
velty broached in Philosophy, however absurd primé facie, is entitled to carefttl and 
diligent examination. It is by following error to its consequences that we ultimately 
succeed in discovering the path that conducts to truth. For this reason we have thrown 
overboard the drivelling and stingless thing called *“* Memoirs of the Bump Society of 
Edinburgh,” not forgetting, at the same time, to caution the Bump-kin of an author to 
eschew diligently the sight of a Phrenologist, who, we are convinced, would, with a 
single coup doeil, detect the organ of Individuality strongly developed in the “i 4 
his enemy; an organ which is said to “ contribute to superficial knowledge,” 
which “ is conversant with facts, but does not trace their relations.” 


The Paper “ Gn the Modern Greeks,” announced in our Notices for last month, 
is necessarily postponed. The truth is, it is too learned, and theoretical, and wants 
adaptation rf the existing circumstances of Greece. We have, therefore, returned it to 
the author for revision. It isa great error in a writer to think more of himself than of 
his subject, and of displaying his erudition and research, than of conveying useful and 
practical information in a pleasant and attractive form. We trust our friend will 
attend to this. We have, in our time, paid some attention to Grecian Literature and 


Antiquities, and to the political condition and feelings of the modern Greeks ; and we 


are free to confess our conviction that the Greeks are in no condition at present, and 
without foreign aid, to effect their emancipation from the Othman yoke. We ground 
this opinion chiefly on the facts and statements of Dodwell and other travellers. At 
the same time, we are still totally without authentic intelligence as to the Greek In- 
surrection ; the proclamations of Prince Ipsilandi being singularly mysterious, and 
conveying no information whatever, as to the prospects of his country, except that the 
heads of his countrymen are parting from their shoulders with singular alacrity. It 
is some consolation, however, to reflect, that in this country, men of all parties and 
creeds unite in one generous wish for the deliverance and regeneration of the long op- 
pressed, but highly acute, imaginative, and interesting people of Greece. + 


We hope “ Theologos” will-excuse us for declining to enter on the subject of 
“* Sunday Schools,” He has surely been in a crusty humour when he read, in a certain 
religious publication, some strictures on our review of Dr Chalmers. The writer, in- 
deed, undertakes to confute us, which is probably not quite so light a task as he ap- 
pears to imagine ; but, on the.other hand, he states his own opinions, with so much 
fairness and liberality, and in such a proper temper of mind, that it would be the 
very height and wantonness of a wrangling disposition to seek to disturb them. Let 
it be once proved that any system is attended with practical good, and we are satisfied. 


We have recently, by the kindness of an esteemed friend, been put in possession 
of part of an original, and hitherto unpublished, correspondence between Robert 
Burns and his friend Mr William Nicol. Some prudence is necessary as to the man- 
xerin which we shall use this valuable deposit, which appears to have escaped the re- 
search of the Relique Hunters. We have not yet been able to come to any deter- 
mination. Part of these Letters may, probably, appear in our January Number. 


“XX Y. Z.” asks us why we won't insert his lucubrations, seeing, as tn 
that we publish articles much worse ? We will give a direct answer to 
we have declined aff his communications, firs/, because such is our 'govereigh will 
pleasure !~-and, secondly, because they are stark nonsense ! 
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Co Corresponvents, 


“ Elegy, the Blackbird,” and “ By the light of the Moon,” will meet with all due 
_. consideration. 4 


The Review of Dr Chalmers’s “ Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns” 
is again neccessarily postponed. The notice of Howison’s Travels in) Upper Canada, 


_ must likewise stand over till a fature opportunity. We hope to be able to make up be 
our leeeway in our next. nid 
It won't do, ITig—We are sorry for it—and. for Miss 


‘Two Dromios, by, Jupiter ! ‘Two votaries of the Nine, with the signature X. Y. Z. o 
which we take to be Dutch for “* Ecce, my Wise Head!” To the first of these name- ¢ 
sakes we have already told a bit of our mind, and have to inform the second, who 
describes himself.as NOVUS among poets,” and quotes Horace’s ** Epistols’’ for our 0 
use and benefit, that his, unbaptized poem is so good that we doubt its being original. f 
We trust, however, that, the Attorney General of the tuneful sisterhood will not be so . i 
ctuel_as to indite Dromio Secundus:for the reset of stolen goods... agiges 


t 
Napoleon’s Grave” will remain undisturbed, and undesecrated by us. If celebra- | 
ted in yerse bya bard equal to the theme, Napoleon must take his place beside Mil- 
ton’s Satan ; and none but Milton could have painted Milton’s Devil. f 
1 
{ 
t 


The Song by 'V.,' Air, It was a’ for our rightfu’ king,” will likely appear in 
out next. We know the hand, and, what is more, have a partiality to see it as often 
as possible. We think, however, the author’s vocation is more decidedly to the hu- 
morous than the airy or pathetic. Sat 


“ The Maid of Barwoodlee” shows a practised hand. It is neat, simple, and_na- 
tural—and—whet will be thought more to the point—it shall appear in the Scots 
Magazine, which gives it a fair chance for immortality. . 


aed .“ Francesca of Rimini,” translated from Dante’s Inferno, Canto V. is executed in 

a a very creditable manner indeed. . The Spanish piece, from the original of Don José 

asti: | Cadalso, is quite delightful, and will appear as soon as we can make room for it. We 

ned have our doubts as to “* Francesca of Rimini.” Has the ingenious translator ever 

seen Cary’s Dante? It.is no joke to travel the same ground with that accomplished 

setae and great master of poetical expression—whose translation indicates powers second 
oe i} only to the original. However, nous verrons. 


Ma te J. D. has our thanks for “ Copy of @ paper found in the Repositories of a person 
at lately deceased, giving an account of the Siege by the Pretender; against Edinburgh 
i ‘ {4 


Castle,” which is in retentis. 


Se eatea ‘* Philosophus’’ will perceive that he has been anticipated. One of our men-at-arms 
ad has come forth, armed cap-d-pié, to encounter the *“* Lonpon.’” The issue of the 
| contest is not doubtful. Greater impudence, ignorance, vanity, and dogmatism, than 
: R., the writer of the “ Popular Retrospect,” displays, could hardly have been. bundled 
ho together into the composition of one poor mortal. “ Philosophus” suggests that 
ea it is of Edinburgh parentage. He is wrong. No Scotchman would commit himself 
eae 80 rashly, or write such pitiful trash on the subject of Metaphysics. ' People here think 
“ before they write. Besides, our nationality would fain lead us to believe, that a native 
ei of this ancient kingdom would never have attempted to vilify thé great ornaments of 
+ an our Literature and Philosophy, or to speak of the most eloquent writer and profound 
: scholar of his day, with a degree of vindictive virulence, the more remarkable and as- 
BY tonishing, as it manifests personal hatred to a Great Man, who, we formerly believed, 
Bi had found an admirer in every one who had learned to read, and had not a personal ene- 
- my on earth. At all events, we shall teach the Bibliopolic Editor of the “* LonDON 
ag +f to have a care how he foists into his pages popular or unpopular “ Retrospects” of 
1s the Literature and Science of this portion of the United Empire, and how he lends his 
Bae publication to circulate calumny, absurdity, and nonsense. Let the author of the 
** Popular Retrospect” read the splendid and profound account of Mr Stewart’s Disser- 
tation in the forthcoming Edinburgh Review, and then hide his diminished head. 


aes 


_ We are happy to learn that we shall hear again from the author of the “ Adventure 
in Athens.” Let him, in future, be more merciful, and not murder his characters 8° 
unceremoniously. He talks of this too irreverently.. Has he ever been among the 
Qsmanlees ? He should recollect, that, in this country, it is not such a trifle as™ 
Turkey, to infringe the sixth commandment. 
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To Correspondents, 


A multiplicity of engagements has hitherto prevented us from. dipping into * He- 
collections of' a Journey from Kandy by the way of Adam Peak.” We shal aes so 
soon, and probably lay before our readers some portion of this Journal. 


“ The Highland Hymeneat” is really too warm in the colouring. The amie knows 
we admire the productions of his pen, and therefore must give us.credit for expressing 
an honest opinion, when we assure him, that from those of ‘Cowley, downwards, we 
hate the whole tribe of Pindarics ; and though Gray’s Odes may seem at first. to form 
an exception to this sweeping condemnation, we are convinced, that, on second thoughts, 
our friend will agree with us in thinking, that, of all Gray’s productions, his Pindaric 
Odes are the least known, and certainly the least relished. The reader of an English 
Pindaric Ode, and of a Lake Poet, is like the Dove sent forth from the Ark 
of olds he wanders over an immense expanse of floating material, ‘and can 
find no green tree or mountain top on which to rest his weary feet. His brain 
is all in a whirl. He finds not the agreeable and simple varieties of nature, but 
the useless and grotesque caricatures of a Phantasmagoria. Modern languages 
are not susceptible of sufficient concentration and compression to render the 
Pindaric Ode sublime: and from the sublime to the ridiculous is only a step..— 
We are not here chronicling the faults of our friend’s performance, but stating the de- 
fects inseparable from the species of composition which he has attempted. We should, 
in the capacity in which we act, deserve to be marooned did we not honestly express 
our opinions respecting the productions of our personal friends, as wert as respecting 
those with whose authors we are wholly unacquainted, 


“ 4 Constant Reader” has favoured us with his advice, which we take in” very 
good part, because it is obviously well intended ; although, in our turn, we would re- 
commend it to him to be in future a little more accurate with respect to, facts. ..The 
‘* Monody in the near prospect of death,” so far from being thought “of too,ombre 
a cast for the generality of readers,” was actually inserted in our September number, 
nearly in the state in which we received it, and where the author will find it at p. 238. 
We still think that this production indicates both genius and feeling, and we have often, 
in private, warmly eulogized the tribute, contained in the first four or five stanzas, to 
the memory of the sweet but unfortunate poet of Lochleven. Is the author 20w sa- 
tisfied ? Our Literary Notices for this month were printed before we received his 
note, containing a request, which shall meet due attention in our next. 


It would be doing great injustice to our own feelings, no less than to our most ingenious 
and accomplished correspondent, were we not, most. particularly and earnestly, to call 
the public attention to a poem in this Number, entitled ** Marius AMIDsT THE Rttws 
o¥ CARTHAGE ;” the finest specimen, perhaps, of poetical power and anane which 
has yet adorned our pages. 


By some accident, which we are pentied to account the of 
Legends” escaped our notice till too late to appear this month. 


We have been favoured with yarious communications both from * constant”. .and 
inconstant * ‘ readers,” giving us advice gratis, for the right conducting of. this work. 
Of course, we are in duty bound to say we are grateful for the ultronious monitions 
of these worthy persons ; and we say so accordingly. . We would only. subjoin, that 
the most effectual mode, of us, for our is by us and 
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The Cvitor to his Meavers, 


WE believe it is common for Editors to address a few words to gentle readers, and 
kind friends, at this season of the year.’ . Yet we fairly confess we ate at a great loss 
what to say. Should we imitate the example of some of our Metropolitan contempo. 
raries, and be-praise and be-puff our own labours, the public would laugh at us_as 
heartily as at them. On the other hand, were we to clothe ourselves in sackcloth, put 
ashes on our head, and, in a.tone of supplicating humility, to confess our errors and 
defects, we should be instantly and justly set down as canting hypocrites, and treated 
accordingly. This is very hard ; yet we do feel ourselves between the Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of adilemma. There is just one door of emancipation, however, and that is, by 
stating the plain unvarnished truth. Our corps is hourly recruiting, both in numbers 
and in effective intellectual power ; while those who have been longest in our service 
are daily acquiring tact and experience, and, in a little time longer, will be veterans. 
The number of volunteers, too, is quite prodigious, and, for all the world, resembles 
those Highland Risings, in the glorious days of patriarchal brotherhood. and feudal 
attachment, when the Breadalbanes, the Frasers, the Macleods, the Mackays, and 
the Morar Chattus of other times, could, in ten days, raise as many hundred men 
for the defence of their King, and the Honour of their Chief. In such circumstances, 
the difficulty and the delicacy is to select. If possible, we would try. to please 


all our kind friends, who devote their time and talents to our service. If we 


fail, we can’t help it: it was said of a celebrated youth of antiquity, “ magnis tamen 
excidit ausis.” Meanwhile, we have received many flattering testimonials in our fa- 
vour, both from friends and enemies. The former admit spontaneously and_cor- 
dially, that we are rising: the latter feel our progress, and satisfy us it is real, by 
theix eagerness to abuse us. The Editor can assure his readers, that no efforts shall 
be spared to keep the machine moving with a constantly accelerated velocity. 


Indeed, every motive of honour, interest, and reputation, stimulate him on to exer- 


tion and enterprise—a duty, the discharge of which will, however. difficult, be al- 
ways refreshing and agreeable, when he reflects on the. resources. he, commands, 
aad the fixm support which he can rely on. It only remains, therefore; to-return his 


best thanks to his numerous and able Contributors, for the support they’ have already: 


given, whd still'promise to continueand to the Public in genetal, ‘for 
vourable manner in which his Jabours hitherto » 
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ADVENTURE IN ATHENS. 


MY DEAR PANHELLENIOS, 


Ix common with the abhorred sons 
of Othman, 1 believe that every 
event is determined by an irreversible 
decree. Exiled from the countr 
of my fathers—from that beloved, 
oppressed, unhappy, but still glori- 
ous Greece, “‘ the clime of the unfor- 
gotten brave-—’ and condemned to 
pass the few miserable days that re- 
main to me on the face of the earth as 
a fugitive and an outlaw—on whose 
forehead every passer-by may disco- 
ver the mark of Cain—I yet feel 
something resembling a throb or 
pulse of delight vibrate in my heart, 
when I call to mind, not has the 
guilt of my individual crimes shall 
laid to the immutable ordination 
and: prescription of fate, but that 
“‘ Greece may yet be free,” and that 
the hour—the ng-looked for hour 
of her renovation is at hand. . Yes, 
by the awful spirits of our forefa- 
thers, who bled at Marathon, Salamis, 
Thermopyle, and Platea, Greece 
shall yet raise her head once more 
among the nations ; and minds, now 
obscured, buried, and enthralled by 
the cruelest and most remorseless 
despotism ever inflicted by the omni 
of evil as a curse on humanity, shall 
burst the fetters of their bondage, and 
come forth, like giants freshened and 
invigorated by long , to astonish 
and delight the world. ‘The broken 
and scattered fragments of the glo- 


VOL. IX. 


rious monuments of ancient days shall 
be gathered tegether, and barbarian 
ilers, iconoclasts, and plunderers, 
shall be sompelled to surrender the 
sacrilegious despoilings of the ‘Tem- 
les of Freedom. e Genius of 
yreece shall, pheenix-like, atise from 
her ashes, and the brilliant sun of 
liberty shine on those mountains, 
vallies, and scenes, which patriotism 
has illustrated, and immor- 
talised. ‘The dust and ashes of the 
almost tenantless sepulchres shall 
ield forth the spirits of those whose 
they once entombed, and the 
very stones cry for vengeance and 
emancipation from the crazy but ac- 
cursed despotism of the worship- 
pers’ of the Prophet. This, if you 
call it a delusive, is, at least, a splen~ 
did vision, from which flows forth 
a halo of anticipated glory, bright e- 
nough to irradiate even a darker spirit 
than mine. wads¢ 
But no vision of future eration 
and renown can dispel or disenchant 
the present dreadful reality. Greece 
still remains prostrate at the feet of 
her barbarian oppressors, and the 
blood of her best, because bravest 
sons, is profusely flowing under the 
scimitars of a timorous, and there- 
fore crucl despotism. Even my heart 
bleeds when I think of the price 
which must be paid for freedom. Oh! 
that I could yet strike a blow for life 
and death i the remorseless 
Moslems! But since that may not be, 
I ask, with that truly noble English 
poet whose soul burns with the di- 
vine enthusiasm and the lefty clo- 
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502 Adventure in Athens. | [ Dec. 


quence of our own Plato himself, and 

who is a Greek in feeling, if not in 

country, 

And where are they? And where art 
thou, 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now, 

The heroie bosom beats no more ! 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush ? Our fathers bled ! 
Karth ! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred, grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle. 


What ! silent still ? and silent all? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the dead | 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, ** Let one living head 
But once arise—we come, we come! 
"Tis but the living who are dumb.” 


You will doubtless recollect that I 
formerly promised to gratify your 
very proper desire to know the 
exact particulars of that daring, des- 
perate, and successful act of ven- 
geance, which marked me out for 
destruction from the Othman govern- 
ment, and which excited, as_ the 
Franks say, so great a sensation 
throughout the whole of Greece. I 
am the more anxious to redeem this 
pledge, and to put you in possession 
of every circumstance connected with 
the bold and perilous deed now allu- 
ded to; as the employment of writ- 
ing, by controlling my associations, 
and diverting the morbid current of 
my thoughts, may prevent my restless 
spirit from absolute annihilation, by 
perpetual commerce with its own 
gloomy and desponding imaginations, 
and, at the same time, enable me to 
correct some false impressions, which 

aye reason to know you have re- 
ceived of the events of that fearful 
hour which sealed the fate of the ac- 
cutsed Disdar Aga of Athens.. 
You already know that had been 
a short time returned from 
Constantinople, whither I had been 
secretly, dispatched ona, mission. of 
nen importance, that. eyen to you, 
anhellenios, whose mind is spotless 
as. the snow on Pindus or Ida, I dare 
not reveal its nature or 


hickerng took lace between my 


his people to remoye from my stables, 
for his owitjuse, and without leave 


cither asked or given. Furious at be- 
ing robbed, by the hoary ruffian, of my 
favourite steed, I met my enemy one 
day on the banks of the Ilissos, and 
hard by the Enneakrounos. He was 
aman of small stature, feeble, coward- 
ly, treacherous, and, from excessive 
sensuality, as hysterical and nervous 
as a Frenchwoman. He looked as if 
he would sooner have encountered Eb- 
lis himself, and had Azraél appeared 
before him with the fatal dart from 
*‘ his deadly quiver,” he could not 
have been seized with greater trem- 
bling and terror. He knew my his- 
tory well enough to be convinced 
that he had done wrong to incense 
me. I upbraided the miserable 
craven with the act of bare-faced 
robbery, and, in the uncalculati 
passion of the moment, eat 
to pluck him by the beard, the most 
inexpiable insult that can be offered 
toa Moslem. His dark eye lowered 
with a dreadful expression of hatred 
and meditated revenge—he mustered 
up courage enough to set his teeth 
together, and squeeze out the words, 
dog, Giaour, Greek, when observing 
ay hand on that Damascus blade 
( e gift of Ali Pasha, bestowed in 
e field of battle) which had never 
failed me at my need, and which, 
to speak the truth, was no stran- 
er to. Moslem blood, he instant- 
y put spurs to. his horse and scam- 
red off. Forgiveness, is no Turk 
ish infirmity. Though he was too 
cowardly to attempt, public, 1, knew 
he would. seek. secret revenge, and 
took precautions extraordinary to de- 
feat the purposes of his malignity. 
I, dismissed my servants, some, of 
whom. were Arnaoots, and not to be 
trusted. I boarded, myself the 
Monastery of St Spiridion, the papas 
Urban being an ancient friend of my 
family’s. I never went.abroad. un- 
less doubly armed; ; and. carefully 
avoided a meeting with, the Voivede 
hen attended, as was almost, always 
ecase. Signor Logotheti, the png 
lish consul, and an; Englishman of, 
name of Tweddell, to, whom 
rendered. some, services, and W, 
frank, generous, and manly, charac 
ter I admired and Joyed,,,weres 
first, the only persons, ventured. fa 
entrust with the secret of my retreat. 


Deyoted to books and study, and oc- 
easionally py. the eqciety.of 
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those two friends, émbalmed as they 
are in my heart of hearts, time passed 
away, not merely tolerably, but plea- 
santly. My suspicions began in time 
to relax, and I reproached myself for 
taking such Lites sted measures of de- 
fence against the dreaded machina- 
tions of the hoary, but dastardly op- 
pressor, who now lived in tetror of 
the inhabitants of the city and vil- 
lages within his’ jurisdiction, lest 
they should forward to the Porte a 
joint representation against his rapa- 
city, cruelty, and injustice. Such re- 
presentations are never ovcriooked or 
cast aside. ‘The Porte listens with 
pleasure to | accusations preferred 
against its old and opulent servants. 
This affords the much longed-for op- 
portunity of squeezing out of the in- 
terior horse-leeches of despotism the 
marrow they had sucked from the 
vitais of a suffering people. The 
Voivode knew this, and was now 
anxious, if possible, by forbearance, 
end some clumsy acts intended to be 
popular, to appease the just resent- 
ment of ‘the Athenians, and to avert 
the storm that was ready to burst on 
his guilty head. 

Reflecting on these circumstances 
and being ‘naturally a stranger to 
tear, F soon began to discontinue the 
measures of precaution which T had 
heen perstaded to adopt, and to sally 
forth to perambulate t the city and the 
adjacent country, in my usual reck- 
less fashion. In the meantime, no- 
thing occurred to're-awaken my for- 
mer suspicions. ‘I had travelled as 
far as Misitra, Thebes, Corinth ; had 
been to ZEgina, and ‘several of the 
islands; and had even ventured to 
ascend Pentelicon, to search for an- 
tique vestiges in its celebrated marble 
quarries. EXmbodldened by impunity. 
and by a conviction that the: critical 
position ‘the ‘Voivode himself 
mist ¢ompel’ him’ to” smother and 
divest’ his’ révenge ‘as he best might, 
I; one day; had ‘the temitrity to enter 

is, in order once more to 

give my eyes aholiday with the 

of the ‘femains’ of “that unrivalled 

edifice, which the ‘admira- 
tion of all ages, and, ‘but for ane 

Engtist be might liave re- 

trained ‘tolérably eniti¥e, to excite the 
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admiration and wonder of many ages 
to come. But [had scarcely crossed 
the gate of the garrison, and given 
the drowsy smokers, nicknamed sen 
tinels, their accustomed number of 
paras, when I obsei ved the Voivode 
and the Disdar in earnest conversa~ 
tion. ‘The eyes of both were quickly 
turned, with no friendly expression, 
towards the intruder. Delight ap- 
peared to shed gleams of light over 
the sombre physiognemy of the Voi- 
vode, who could hardly conceal his 
joy, that his mortal foe had at last 
run his head into the toils. I felt 
that I had gone to beard the lion in 
his lair. To retreat was difficult, if 
not impossible, to say nothing of its 
disgrace: to remain, was to submit 
myself to the mercy of a couple of 
ruffians, to one of whom | had offer- 
ed aninexpiable insult. Agitated by 
the contending passions of pride, re- 
venge, and defiance, 1 remained for 
a few seconds motionless, perfectly 
unable to determine what line of con- 
duct I ought to adopt and pursue. 
There was little time for hesitation. 
Thad formerly known the Disdar, in 
an inferior capacity, and had oftener 
than once fought in battlé by ‘his 
side. It occurred to me at the mo- 
_aent, that I would aecost my former 
companion in arms, IF did so. He 
seemed confused, and cast om me a 
frown of withering hatred and utter 
abhorrence; a scowl of such black 
and demoniatal expression, that, al- 
though I ‘were destined, like “ the 
— Hebrew wanderer,” to endure 
peripatetic immortality, should 
never be able to obliterate the pic- 
turé so indelibly eraven on my Tic 
mory and imagitiation. Ere I had 
titne to collect iy ‘itleas, ‘somewhat 
disturbed by situation, 
and the certainty the Disdar Ay 
from whom expectéd if 
justice, cause ith 
iy eneiny, ruffian-looking’ Turk, 
of Herculean limbs and pi its! 

seized hy the 
| of ton; ‘arid: harried’ 


at first believed, towards’ the 
Ag ‘you oftett 


never in the Aerops lis’ (+> 
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of the citadel, on approach a second 
gate to the right, facing’ the Pireus ; 
opposite which is a third gate, which 
is the entrance of the Acropolis. At 
the second gate, which is less than 
thirty yards from the first, sits the 
guard, cross ~ legged, smoking and 
sleeping alternately, and manifesting 
an indifference to all human affairs, 
which no cynical ever 
equalled, far less surpassed. For a 
few seconds I yielded to the iron gripe 
of the lumbering Goth, who had so 
promptly obeyed the signal of his 
commander, and followed him with- 
out the least effort of resistance, till 
I found him directing his course, not 
to the last of the three gates I have 
described, and which was now the 
first in n:aking our exit, but to the 
northern angle of the rampart, where 
it is built on the extreme edge of the 
and the perpendicular 

eight of which, independently of 
that of the rampart, is nearly two 
hundred fect. It was obvious he 
meant to hurl me headlong from the 
projecting ledge of the rock. I was 
not yet weary of life, and determined 
to make a desperate effort to escape 
destruction. ‘The lumbering Vandal, 
who was now dragging me to this, 
worse than Tarpeian death, had n +: 
glected to take from me my dagger, 
which I now grasped with all the 
force and fury which the fear of 
death and the thirst for revenge 
could inspire. Need I add, that, with 
one unerring blow, I drove my steel 
to his heart. The shock was so sud- 
den, that no precautions had been 
taken to secure the gate, to which I 
now bounded off with the speed of 
lightning, before the drowsy animal 
of an old Turk, who stood there, 
could take any measures to intercept 
my flight.. ‘The Disdar and Voivode 
both fired their pistols after me, but 
with no better fortune, although the 
report of the fire-arms roused the 
guard at the middle gate, which 
oa were in the very act of shutting 
as | approached, foaming like a furi- 
ous: war-horse, and threatening ‘in- 


stant! death to-every one that opposed 


amy exit. guards: believing ine 
mad, (the Turks! have) a: supersti- 


‘tious reverence for insaneand fatuous - 
persons, to: whom) they aseribe: cér- 


tain supernatural endowments, and, 
among others, the power of seeing 


into futurity,) instantly opened the 
gate, calling on Allah to protect them 
against the evil spirit by which they 
believed me possessed. My heart 
leaped with delight, when I found 
myself fairly beyond this barrier, 
which, at one moment, seemed to me 
as impassable as the gulf between the 
rich man in hell and the glorified 
mendicant in the Patriarch’s bosom. 
It is true, that popping shots were 
fired at me, from all parts of the 
rampart where I was visible in my 
flight; but these I despised, scorning 
to accelerate my pace, as I knew 
there were no sentinels at the city 
gate; and as I firmly believed, as 
every soldier who has been long fa- 
mniliar with danger and death must 
do, that every bullet has its billet, 


“ Escap’d from shot, unharm’d by steel, 
Or scarcely graz’d its force to feel,” 


I was now congratulating myself, that 
the deep and murderous vengeance of 
the Voivode had, by the ascendant 
of my happy stars, been rendered 
abortive ; when a shot, fired by some 
viewless hand, with too sure an aim, 
was received by me in my left arm, 
by which it was broken below the 
elbow joint; and I, who had thus 
far eluded the fury of my enemies, 
rendered incapable of further flight 
or resistance, from the violent pain 
of the wound, and the sickly and 
paralyzing feeling which in am in- 
stant trilled through my whole frame, 
reducing me to that. nervous and 
fainting state, in which young mai- 
dens generally fall when a: vein Js 
breathed for the first time by their 
family chirurgeon. At that dread- 
ful moment, compared to the sufier- 
ings of which the bitterness of death 
must be a jest—at that critical, all- 
important moment, your matchless 
brother, the faithful, long-tried Spi- 
ridion, happened to pass,.and without 
tarrying, as aman of a vulgar: 

would to interrogates me 
as to the cause of! my | present:hap- 


Jess plight, he seized me! bythe un- 
less plig seize y 


wounded.arm, put his own 

waist,..and hurried. me: offi 
state approaching to: insensibility, 
before the somnolentruffians dn she 
garrison had been ableto ascertain n 


what direction I had been cartied. 


wound; wes» severey) bat! ant 
dangerous and though at kept-me 
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confined many weeks, a good consti- 
tution, and excellent surgical aid, 
soon restored to me the use of the in- 
jured limb. J remained concealed, as 
on the former occasion, in the Monas- 
tery. In the course of this dreadful 
interval, (dreadful to one who had led 
a restless, and sometimes, as chance 
decided, a robber’s, or a pirate’s life,) 
my mind, threwn back on its own re- 
sources, yet possessing an unquench- 
able craving for variety of scene and 
novelty of indulgence, became fierce, 
irritable, morbid, and, like a besieged 
garrison, which, deprived of all foreign 
supplies, and compelled to subsist on 
what it had stored up within itself, 
must soon either be relieved from the 
beleaguering force, or surrender to the 
enemy at discretion. Activity and 
freedom would have dispelled the 
gloomy thoughts which were now the 
daily inmates of my bosom, and turn- 
ed aside my distempered fancy from 
incessantly brooding over schemes of 
revenge. And here I may confess to 
you a part of my creed, although [ 
am aware you will condemn it. I hold 
it generous, manly, noble, to forgive 
an injury ; but mean, cowardly, and 
despicable, to permit an insult pre- 
meditated to pass unrevenged. This 
is the law of nature, which implanted 
in man the stormy passions of resent- 
' Ment and revenge, that fear might 
constrain those who have taught their 
minds to contemn the dictates of 
truth and justice. Storms occur both 
in the natural and moral world, and 
accomplish an important and benefi- 
cent purpose in both. My mind was, 
therefore, made up to seek for ven- 
geance, although 1 should follow it 
to the ends\of the earth ; and I said 
to myself, Let me but see the blood 
of this. accursed Disdar spring after 
the blow of my trusty handjar, and I 
shall die happier than a Grand Mutti, 
assured of.a, in the Prophet's Pa- 
radise,and of having hischoice of those 
black-eyed maidens fabled to bless the 
-armsiof the true believers.” There is 
-an ulspedkabie pleasure in gratified 
revenge, which men of weak and: wa- 
méver taste or know. 
They: sutten the gnawing of the cray- 
ing appetite, but feel not the intense 
and, but! tempestueus 
delight, that¢esults from a ireckless 
and desperate deed: pi by an 
insalt expiable only bloodss: The 
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minds of such men are inoapable jaf 
that intuitive decision—that sudden 
spring from purpose to action-—whigh 
suffers not the enthusiasm and, exalta- 
tion of passion, to slide into the mean- 
ness of calculation, nor the proud, but 
dark resolution of an energetic spirit, 
to be evaporated by those misgivings, 
scruples, and fears, which, while they 
lessen not the atrocity, detract from 
the dignity of crine,, But this is pet 
all, nor the worst. Fear, and, its 
consequence. indecision, invariably 
compromise the safety of him, whom 
they enslave. He reluctantly obeys 
his passion—acts, with hesitation and 
remorse struggling for the vietory— 
lingers—allows the moment of aetion 
.to elude him—attempts what, though 
racticable an instant before, is now 
impossible ; and; for his failure,:is 
branded with all the guilt, and more 
than all the execration heaped, on the 
more daring and successful perpetra- 
.tors of crime. ‘The mean, crouching, 
trembling villain, is despised—~and 
hanged: the Cesars, Richards, and 
Napoleons, are applauded—admired 
—and crowned. My character had 
no such infirmity as this.. By ex- 
rience 1 had learned, that, danger 
essehs as you approach—augments 
as you recede from, it., .The mest 
desperate actions are always the niost 
successful. How many hundred 
battles have been won by acts of for- 
tunate uncalculating temerity, which, 
if but so much as hinted at in the 
cool hour of counsel and: delibera- 
tion, would have beeu eae as 
monstrous and impossible! . Actua- 
ted by such sentiments, my invention 
was ever on the rack to devise some 
means by which 1 might destroy my 
enemy. But I tortured my mindoto 
no ‘the prudent, Disdar, 
knowing well he was obnoxious: to 
the people, never; ventured | abroad 
unless: well armed: and) well:attend- 
ed; never, in his rides, took any bye- 
roads or unfréguented:paths }ineyer 
afforded mea chance'of sending a ball 
of: affectidnto heart. 
What was Litodo? ‘Phe Disdar Aga 
had: his spies: every where. Do suck 
-ingithe purpose for which bexpesudiit. 
in this state weeks 
‘no tengue caw tell--noifangyp picnire 
cmluredy whi ctheto beicl 
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interval. 1 have been in almost 
every situation of peril in which 
a human being can be: placed—~a 
robber— a pirate—a slave—the mas~ 


ter of slaves—a commen soldier—~an 


officer of rank—a renegade, traitor, 
anddeserter have beeninaTurk- 
ish prison, and in a Sicilian pest- 
house ;~-1 have been condemned to 
death, and - have made my escape not 
an hour before impalement ;—I have 
suffered every extreme of heat and 
cokl, of hunger and thirst, of disease 


and misery,:and have been turned out 


on the naked hill-side, without food, 
money, clothes, arms, or shelter ;—I 
have known the remorse of shedding 
bleod ;+1 was destined to witness 
my wife and children blasted in an in- 
stant, by the breath of the destroying 
angel, blowing pestilence and death 
‘‘from his shrivel’d lips ;’—~prompt- 
ed by the raging madness of a jea- 
lousy artfully fanned to fury, I 
plunged my handjar into the faith- 
ful besom of one who loved well, but 
not wisely—~a deed that still “weighs 
heavily against my soul;—J have done 
and suffered ail this and more—but 
the whole sufferings ef my past guilty 
life, though econcentrated into one 
moment of agony, would have been 
as nothing to the burning and con+ 
suming suspense of that horrid inter- 
val, during which my throat some- 
times burned with a raging thirst, like 
that of Belzoni, when all but suffoca- 
ted with the volatile dust of the frag- 
mented mummies in the cavities of 


‘the Pyramid. Rest had forsaken my 


in semitransparent fluid—an un- 
natural heat had dried and parched 
ity whole body—my skin ‘became 
shrivelled and) wrinkled like fish 
dried in the sunand death itself, 
if my purpose “had been fulfilled, 
would ‘have. beew hailed) asia 
vereignibalm for an ‘immedicable 
wound. | ‘The miseries. of the damned 
inohell eannot surpass’ what) then 
erthured | solubar vidsmeviat 

~#ortane, which -detights to 
on daring deeds, at length brought a: 
citoumstanee: my knowledge which 
gave me the entireoption of ensuring | 
the niin and destraction of my enemy, 
without ‘entoniitering the smallest: 
personal avengite my 
own endiothers! wrongs, by becoming: 
mydelf ntinistersat ven 


blood was converted to a 
t 
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geance and death. The cireumstance 
was no less singular than wnex- 
pected.» 

You are already aware, my dear 
Panhellenios, that, during my con- 
vakscence, nobody was entrusted 
with the secret of my retreat except 
your inimitable brother, the English- 
man ‘T’'weddell; and Signior Foresti, 
the rich Corfu merchant. The re- 
sidence of this last’ individual was 
immediately contiguous to'the Mo- 
nastery where I had ‘so often found 
a home and shelter, and access might 
be had to it without crossing the 
street. Foresti had ‘heatd of my 
miraculous eseape from the benevo- 
lent papas Urban, the chief of the 
Monastery of St Spiridion, and in- 
terested himself ardently in my be- 
half. Like myself, he cherished an 
inextinguishable hatred to the op- 
pressors of Greece. Like me, he had 
suffered both from their cruelty and 
Fapacity. We were soon acquaint- 
ed, and I became his almost deily 
guest. At his hospitable mansion 
we passed the time in general and 
improving conversation, or i re- 
counting and deploring the wrongs 
of our contmon country.  Foresti 
was a man of a cultivated mind— 
like many of his countrymen, had 


‘received his eduéation at the Univer- 


sity of Pisa—had travelled much— 
tyvo—had profited greatly by the 
promiscuous intercourse ofa com- 
mercial life, which, more than any 
thing else, is calculated to Hberalize 
the mind, and to make #@ man a ¢i- 
tizen of the world, without impeir- 
ing his attachment ‘to his ‘native 
soil—and, above all; he had imbibed 
an ‘ardent and’ irrepressible ‘love of 
freedom, aecompanied witli'a’ gene- 
rous longing for the'resurrection and 
regeneration of Tor his 
manly and: expanded’ views ott the 
subject ‘of tational liberty had 
beens in 4 great ‘measure, indebted 
tochis cormection’ with a! branch of 
an’ Exiglish tieredntile Howse: estab- 
lished at’ Corfe, ‘soort after 'the Re- 
lie’ of ‘the Seven ‘Tonian’ Islands 
ad; in ay fortunate for’ itself, 
been plated’ under the protection of 
Great: Britaine<°%) aladj Wail ‘seen # 
little! wf the oworkd ; bet expe- 
ter ‘very different Forest’ 
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among robbers, pirates, and outlaws, 
—men who subsisted by violating 
those laws which other people re- 
vere and observe, and who contemned 
the spoils of our enemy unless pur- 
chased at the expence of life or blood. 
Daring and desperate as many of 
my adventures had been, however, 
I communicated them, without re- 
serve, to this generous and enlight- 
ened Islander, who did not deem the 
worse of me for having in my time 
sent some few odd Osmanlees to Pa- 
radise a little too soon. But Foresti 
was not the only person interested 
in the story of my ‘ hair-breadth 
escapes,” and my adventures by flood 
and field. He had a daughter, an 
only child, who was a constant, si- 
lent, but deeply-interested listener 
to our conversations. This gazelle- 
eyed daughter of the East, to a sylph- 
like and etherial lightness, and grace 
of form and contour, united a mind, 
quick, powerful, penetrating, and a 
spirit of flame, that must either find 
an object on which to lavish its ar- 
dent affections, or perish self-absorb- 
ed and self-consumed. The youth- 
ful Zoé had all the unsophisticated 
bashfulmess of nature, without that 
artificial, factitious, and repulsive 
coldness and inanimateness, which 
the forms. of more polished society 
bestow, and which act like a species 
of moral mildew on the spontaneous 
impulses of the heart and the affee- 
tions. She mixed easily in the so~ 
ciety of her father’s, house, without 
appearing to imagine that she was: 
even a unit in the sum-total of his 
establishment, or that. any: human 
veing would waste a second thought 
on so insignificant a creature as -her- 
self. In short, like the. wonderful 
creation of the Rhodian’s chisel, she’ 
seemed to be “‘ compounded of every 
creature's the heart of 
this child of, nature 1 flattered my~ 
self, that I had) made, an indelible: 
impression... Often )did. 1 observe’ 
her eyes glistening with tears, more’ 
precious in sight, than all. the: 
gens ,Istakhar, when her father 
caused again and- again, to re«, 
of}. my, escape. 
from the dungeons of Djezzar, Pasha: 
of Acre. (On these oecasions,; glances 
were, exchanged. between, (us |which | 
spoke 
she opened to me her, whole heart ; 
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and the affeetion of this innocent girl 
served to soothe even my boistera 
ous and perturbed spirit. From the 
daughter of Foresti L learned the fatal 
secret that sent the Disdar to-——~ 
heaven ! 

A Turk, an officer of artillery, 
had married a Greek lady, distantly 
related to the family of Foresti.— 
This Turk, infinitely more polished 
and humanized than the sons of 
Othman in general are, was be- 
lieved to be a renegado Englishman, 
whom some misfortune or crime had 
driven from his own happy coun- 
try, and compelled to assume the 
turban, profess Islamism, and sub 
mit to that horrid rite of initiation 
indispensable to the character of a 
Moslemin. Inhis character, coldness,’ 


caution, and distrust, were strangely: 


mixed up with great shrewdness, in- 
telligence, observation, and know~ 
ledge of the world. ‘Though he had 
made the usual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and had acquired, in consequence, 
the title of Hadgee, he was regard-. 
ed by the more rigid and ortho-: 
dox Moslems as no better than a 
Giaour in his heart. But he was an 
officer of high reputation for skill 
and bravery ; and, on three different: 
oceasions, his knowledge and expe~ 
rience had turned the tide of battle 
at the very flow, and rendered the 
crescent triumphant. At the same 
time, it wes well known that! he ab- 
horred'the Disdar—and his wife, for 
a. reason of her own, participated. 
largely in the same feeling. in the: 
confidence. of unsuspecting, friend~ 
ship, the latter communicated to Zoé: 
what I am now about to relate. : 
It is well: known, that at certain 
stated hours the jealousy of ‘Ttirkish- 
husbands: is so far relaxed as to per= 
mit their wives to take: the amuse-) 
ment of the bath, where, aceording~: 
they often assemble in:consider-. 
able numbers at a,time-+talk over: 
the topics. of; scandal, in which 
men invariably indulge whem se+ 
cure against eaves-dropping and in- 
terruption+-and | while, away their. 
time in a) manner which,\.to such” 
isoners, a8 they, posaésses: the:, 
sible: attractions. 
bath is, in fact, the; Tmrkish Jladies‘y 
coffee-house, 
a8 a5, ebtein; permission, 
with incredible eagerness anddelight.. 
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I need not add, that while the ladies 
remain, the bath is inaccessible to 
the other sex; and any attempt .to 
awaken the jealousy of ‘Turkish 


_ husbands, by intrusions into the 


sacred place, would entail on the 
offender the promptest and the most 
summary vengeance. In an un- 
fortunate moment for himself, the 
Disdar Aga—a profligate man in 
regard to women—listened to the 
suggestions of his evil genius per- 
sonified as the demon of 
bribed Haroun the eunuch, who 
guarded the door of the bagnio du- 
ring the time the ladies remained ; 
secreted himself in a dark corner of 
the apartment, feasting his unhal- 
lowed and lecherous eyes, like ano- 
ther Acteon, on the forbidden charms 
of many of the “ fair of Greece;” 
and at last escaped, unperceived by 
all, except the friend of Zoé, who, 
alarmed for the consequences, though 
indignant at the insult, had hitherto 
revealed the fatal secret only to this 
inexperienced girl, who again, ina 
moment of unsuspecting fondness, 
disclosed it to the only man on earth 
who would have renounced the em- 
pire of the world to possess the power 
over the destiny of the Disdar, which 
such a secret conferred. At the same 
time I must admit, that I was at 
first a little doubtful of the truth 
of the story. It was difficult to be- 
lieve that a mere distempered curio- 
sity could have led him to commit 
an act of such hazard and temerity, 
as, had he been discovered, would 
have caused him to be hacked to 
pieces by the sabres of the jealous 
and infuriated husbands. 

‘Zoé had been just singing to me, 


with inimitable pathos, 


and effect, the immortal lines of K 

listratos, "Es pigrou xrad} 
=. 2.—words which no Greek can 
hear without feeling unutterable emo- 
tions and deep breathings of spirit, 
which ‘seem to speak to him, with 
an authority derived from heaven 
itself, his . anticipations 
of the future deliverance, freedom, 
greatness, and renown, of his now 


try. Tyrannicide, so far from being 


Hyperborean heart that does leap to 


Athens. 


subjugated, but still interesting coun- 


a crime, T'réckon the grand climax . 
of patriotie*virtue. “Is there even a. 


Navas iv pandowy os Qagiv sivas 
“Ive wig wodeinns 
Tudsidny ve Asoutdsa 


or that refuses to join in the simple 
but sublime declaration of this poet 
But am wandering from my 
subject.. I left the lovely daughter 
of Foresti when her lay was end- 
ed, and instantly repaired to Haroun 
the eunuch, whose life I had once, 
in Constantinople, saved from the 
bow-string by my interference, and 
from whom i reckoned myself cer- 
tain of ascertaining the truth. Prompt 
and rapid in all my doings, I no 
sooner found the wily spado, than 
I taxed him with his treason. No- 
thing abashed by this accusation, he 
answered me cool and self-possessed ; 
denied the story with a firmness and 
modesty that almost staggered me ; 
and appealed to my own understand- 
ing, if I thought him such a block- 
head as to put his neck a second time 
in peril. Still I was not to be turned 
at fault by all his artifice and cun- 
ning ; I eyed him with intense and 
furious scrutiny ; and observed that, 
with all his experience in deception, 
and with all his self-command, a 
momentary hectic flitted over his 
charnel-vault countenance, like a 
light cloud over the moon, while 
his rebellious nether lip gave two 
or three convulsive shivers. Ha! 
thought I, so I am to be outdone and 
deceived by this miserable emascu- 
lated slave? ‘* Look you here, Ha- 
roun,” said I; “do you know this 

ataghan ? 1 am a man of few words. 
Tell me the truth, and you are safe— 
hesitate a minute longer,,and you are 


food for worms. Answer me, slave. 


Has the Disdar Aga ever, 
treachery, penetrated into the bath e 

Fear of instant death from my hand, 
or, what would have been the same 
thing. to him, of my ,reyealing his 
unpardonable treachery, wrung from 
him a reluctant. confession, THAT 


IN AN HOUR AFTER, THE DISDAE 
WOULD BE AGAIN IN HIS. CONCEAL 


MENT IN THE OM Ot Se- 


cond was to be lost. nged 


our plans on the instant... was 


return to the Monastery for my arms, 
and to order my servant, with three 
horses, imiiediately to leave the city; 
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and, taking the road to gina, to 
wait for us near the ruins of Ennea- 
krounos... Haroun, who had already 
gone too far to think of any thing but 
consulting his’ safety by @ precipitate 
flight, preceded by a French leave ; 
and who, unlike the generality of his 
brethren of the third sex, was brave, 
and had oftener than once., been 
shown the eye.of an enemy in the 
field, agreed to provide himself with 
two braces of pistols, two daggers, 
and a sword, and the moment I en- 
tered the bagnio, to repair to the 
place of rendezvous, and there wait 
ny arrival, 

[ returned to my apartments in the 
Monastery with a bounding, elastic 
step, revenge having inspired addi- 
tional vigour, and the tide of life 
appearing to flow with greater full- 
ness and alacrity as I was on the eve 
of accomplishing what I had long 
meditated and wished for. Ina mi- 
nute I was armed, and had seized on 
a purse,or two of zechins and pias- 
tres. I paced the room in a state bor- 
dering on frenzy, yet, strange as it 


may seem, in full possession of all 
my faculties. I thought the hour 


would last for ever. A hundred 
times at least did I look to the watch 
which the chief of the Arnaoot rob- 
bers took from the murdered Frank, 
and afterwards presented to me, as 
my deadly aim had laid him low. 
Still, extreme caution was necessary. 
I must not anticipate the Disdar. 
Should he discover me on the street 
in my way to the bath, my destruc- 
tion would be matter of. mathemati- 
cal certainty ; and, what was worse, 
my plan of vengeance rendered abor- 
tive. ‘The terribly tardy hour must 


therefore be suffered to elapse before — 


1 even moved from my apartment. 


At this moment ‘some one knocked, 


with unusual violence, at the gate. 
My heart bounded to my throat as I 
cursed my evil stars, that had sent 


this unseasonable interruption to neu- | 


tralise the thunderbolt which fate had 


forged for mé to hurl at the head of . 
my enemy. "As my trusty Albanian 
had “been sent off with 
orsés, and as the good ‘papas had _ 
to 


the 


wicket, and in & feigned yoice, _ 


who ktiocked >—when the low’ but 
significant whisper of Haroun in- 


formed me that the Disdar’s hour — 
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was come, and that all, was ready. 
Who shall describe the stormy,and 
conflicting sensations of that ‘‘crowd-. 


ed hour of glorious life!”’,,To live . 


it over again | would almost encoun- 


ter the peril of endless misery. . 1. 


wrapt myself in my dark Mainiote 
cloak—moved along the streets, as_ I 
believed, unobserved—was. directed 
by Haroun, in three words, to the 
concealment of the Disdar—and,. in 
a minute and a half, was at the en- 
trance of the bath. My own fate, as 
well as that ofmy enemy, trembled on 


the butterfly wing of every moment. _ 


I entered softly the cayern of death 
—fastened the doors behind me— 
and glided rapidly to the spot, whence 
the Disdar Aga was destined never to 
return. It was dark, and he did not 
recognise me. ‘ Haroun!” said he, 
** be careful, or we are undone,”-— 
“* Remorseless fiend!” cried I, in a 
suppressed voice, “‘ you are now in 
my power !—take that !—and that !— 
and that !”—striking him three vio- 
lent blows with my, dagger, which, 
however, were not instantly fatal. 
We closed, and a deadly and despe- 
rate struggle ensued, which lasted for 
a few minutes. At last, after repeated 
efforts, I disengaged my. right. arm 
from his grasp, and repeated my 
blows with such decisive effect, ; that 
he uttered. a loud, long, deep groan— 
and expired ! 1 
The ladies in the bath, after the 
fashion of women, were making so 


great a noise, and talking so loudly, 


that our previous struggle had, pass- 
ed unobserved, 


But. the_ terrible . 


groan, or rather yell, which still . 


rings in my ears when J think of the, 
transaction, and with which the Dis- 

dar surrendered his guilty and atro- . 
cious spirit, made the vaulted xeofs., 


emphasis. A loud, and, long-con- 


_ tinued screaming and shricking, now... 


arose on all sides. I sprung towards 


the door, but, in the confusion, lost . 


rs and compartments, 
th. . The ladies, forgetful of their . 


being as wag mother Eve before she .. 
fell, clustered round me in, their help; 


ed away at my fect, when I jnotioned 


streaming 
Let him who can imagine the agory, 
3k 


rebound” with its horrid, unearthly 


my way, and wandered among the. 


‘lessness and terror, and several faint-.. 
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Of this momentof unspeakable horror. 
In vain I tried to reach the entrance. 
My brain was all in a whirl, and the 

~ sound of, voices without now added, 
if any thing could add, to the dan- 
gers, that every instant thickened 
around seized a trembling fair 
one with the grasp of a d#mon, and 
brandishing the reeking and crim- 
soned dagger, commanded her, as she 
desired to escape immediate destruc- 
tion, to. marshal ine to the entrance 
of this infernal prison. She only 
stared at me wildly, and stood fasci- 
nated to the spot, without the power 
of uttering a single word. I tried to 
soothe her, but to no purpose. She 
could not have moved had the bath 
been in flames ; and bral gir and 
surprise appeared to have paralysed 
of speech. I addressed 
myself to another—and a third,—as- 
sured them I came to punish their 
enemy as well as my own,—pointed 
to the dead body of the Disdar—all 
to no purpose! Wild with fury and 
despair, I rushed forward as chance 

direeted—and—oh God !—I found 
myself at the entrance, now besieged 
by a crowd of people, chiefly Greeks, 
residing in the neighbourhood of 
the bath, and attracted thither by 
the frantic screams of the women in 
their terror. I burst the door open— 
rushed forth—stumbled against the 
Voivode, who had that instant made 
his appearance—felled him to the 
earth with the bunch of massy keys 
which I still held in my right hand 
—cast them from m ew my 

ataghan—and with sword in one 

and, and dagger in the other, forced 
my way through the crowd, which, 
believing me demon, or spirit of 
darkness, let loose from hell, on 
some dark deed of carnage, opened 
to,allow me to pass—suffered me to 
escape unmolested—and appeared to 


be petrified by the sudden-and-hor- 


rifle’ apparition from the! bagnio. I 
availed myself of thisnatural panic— 
entered ‘the garden ofa friend of 


hich ind previously got the — 


ped’ the wallredehiéd’ the eity- 


te—joined my trusty Albanian and ‘He that this great, roundabout, 


the 
“Tittle 


London. 


embling Hardtih—rhatle my: 
/Egiha in safety—and> in a! 
‘time thereafter, sailed “in 
_ Pirate’s decked-boat for Santa Maura, ° Fs to cor 

where ‘I resided ‘for ‘some'time un days he 
der a feigned name; and in 


be 
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plete seclusion from the world, till 
the noise of my 
Atrnens, which had beeen bruited 
through all the Islands, had in some 
degree subsided. 

‘The fury of the Turks, which at 
first knew no bounds, was consider- 
ably allayed, when, after an interval 
of two days, the body of the Disdar 
was found in the bagnio. It was 
then apparent that f had entered, not 
for the purpose of offering an outrage 
to female ‘modesty, but to punish a 
gratuitous and implacable foe. Even 
the Turks themselves would have 
cut him in pieces had they come to 
the knowledge of the truth. Be- 
sides, he was hated for his inhuma- 
nett rapacity, and brutality, even 
by his own countrymen :—they were 
not sorry, that an insulted and infu- 
tiated Greek had delivered them from 
a tyrant ; and afterwards, when the 
affair was mentioned, they only said, 
Allah kierim !” God is great!” 
Two years after this affair, a recon- 
ciliation was proposed by some of the 
principal Turks resident in Athens ; 
and although I of course declared my 
perfect willingnéss to meet them half 
way in this good work, and the de- 
light it would afford me to bury the 
past in oblivion, I have deemed it 
prudent never again ‘to trust my life 
to the gracious assurarices of thesc 
reconciled and forgiving children of 
Othman. 

My dearest Panhellenios, 


rare 
| DANAPIQOTHE, 


‘LONDON. 


Nil tam sublime est, quod non audace 
Aériis spernens inferiora, petit. 
} » [pis 
Fond of the speculative height, 
-Thither he wings his airy | ight, 
And thence securely sees 
dhe and the faree-show, 
“Phat occupy mankind below,” 
“Secure. dt His tase 


‘The world, ‘with all. its motley rout. 
Its cubtomns, ‘and basinésse 

cert at al? of His; 
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MR EDITOR, 


Y ourcountryand your capital have 
always excited attention, and often 
occasioned impertinent remarks from - 
your brother-islanders of the south. 
They even induced Dr Johnson, that 
unwicldly mass of literary energy and 
sensual wisdom, to visit all their cu- 
riosities, and to explore their re- 
motest caverns. His Journal has 
been decried by extravagant patriots 
and chivalxous Highlanders, but it 
has always appeared to me the most 
sensible and the most correct of all 
books of travels. Let me, at the 
same time, bespeak the fair under- 
standing of my ardent friends of the 
plaid and the dirk. In all their opi- 
nions of themselves, of their country, 
of their ancestors, of their garb, of their 
Gaelic, andof their Ossian, lagree with 
them; but I think they misappre- 
hended the whole spirit and charac- 
ter of Dr Johnson’s remarks. With 
respect to Ossian, the Doctor was en- 
tirely in error ; but his error retlected 
no discredit either on his discern- 
ment or on his impartiality. ‘The 
ancient chiefs of Caledonia have al- 
ways appeared, to my imagination, as 
the very finest specimens of despots 
which even poctry ever delineated. 
The active, intrepid, daring leaders 
of men, who were all brothers in at- 
tachment, and heroes in hardihood, 
they were utterly and necessarily 
strangers to the low vermin of pas- 
sions in which sloth and impotence 
are ever prolific. Their vices, if that 
term must be applied to qualities 
and acts which-the state of society in 
which they existed rendered indis- 
pensable, were but the brilliant ex- 
cesses of conquerors. - 

While I rejoice that the whole 
spirit and texture of society have 
been changed since the days of un- 
broken clanship and chieftainship, I, 
for one, feel the’ greatest satisfaction 
in seeing the ‘dress, ‘the ‘generous 
habits, and, above all, high and 
dauntless spirit of Highland chief- 
tainship,. preserved. It was, 
fore, with no small pleasure I re- .. 
the Fourth, a Highland chief, state- 
ly in in, jis bear- 
ing, and. set, 

of, the 


and circumstance 


and his clan*. In itself, the whole 
dress is such as a Roman might have 
worn with dignity and pride ; and— 
except in such a dress—a Highland 
chief most assuredly could not attend 
a national solemnity without. degra- 
dation. _A king who 
nour and spirit would value the cha- 
racter and the costume more than 
those of the supplest peer at his levee. 
At all events, a chief whé knows his 
rank can have no alternative, but to 


appear in his proud habiliments, or 
to be absent. | 


These remarks, Mr Editor, are not 
foreign to my object of giving you 
some sketches of London, and I have 
the more willingly alluded to this 
subject, because I find, in a contem- 
porary Magazine, a pitiful effort to 
seem witty, in reference to the ap- 
pearance of a Highland chief, “ at a 
great public solemnity, armed with 
dirk and pistol.” How is it that the 
champion has escaped the indigna- 
tion of this enlightened enemy of the 
fourteenth century? Nay, even his 
Majesty, which God forbid! may 
suffer, if the fourteenth century be 
forbidden to transmit aught to * the 
age in which we live.” But truly 

is doughty champion of the age in 
which we liye, is not guilty of being 
deeply read “ in chivalric lore,” or 
in any lore known among Christians. 
The most learned authority to which 
he appeals for a quotation, is the 
Courier newspaper. It may not, 
therefore, surprise one much, that he 
considers dirks and pistols as peculiar 
to the fourteenth century ; and the 
attempt, to make them “ ‘adjuncts 
of the age in which, we live, as 
monstrous and. artificial.” But it 
ought perhaps to be further known, 
that in the sublimest flight of 
his faney in the career of possible 


improvements, he finds it to ‘be the 


all the pomp. Queen 
manly dress, Vitague 


* An Irish peeress shrieked at the sight, 
from [patriotic anticipation, .no doubt, of 
the ptostitation of her, native land, as.con- 


with the Wisteady 
gory, of Highlanders... No 
shrieked when t of 
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grandest attainment of mankind, “to meatu maxime celebre. * Suetonius 
be more carefulof health, andlenger came to London, which was the name 


lived.” Yet, in this highest altitude 
to which his. stomach could carry 
him, “‘ he apprehends there will still 
be some duelling, and he has no 
hope (alas! poor gentleman!) that 
such places as the Old Bailey can be 
endirely dispensed with.” Pray, as- 
sure the gallant Macdonell, that 
chiefs, and dirks, and. pistols, will 
survive this long liver and his 


Courier. 


I began by remarking, that your | 


country and capital had often oc- 
casioned inquiry and remark among 
your Southern neighbours. Wh 
should you not return the kindness 
Suppose you should tell your citi- 
zens, your peaseants, es mountain- 
eers, and islanders, what sort of place 
London is, and what sort of persons 
dwell therein? You may thus afford 
information to some of your readers, 
amusement to others, and gratifica- 
tion to all, at the re a of theproud 
metrepolitans ; an 


“ Ye aiblins may—lI dinna ken,” 


treach some of the Cocknies to ‘ tak’ 
a thought, an’ men.” 


History of London. 


Ir is learned and imposing to be- 
gin with some references to antiquity, 
to the Romans and their everlastin 
monuments. Cesar, who first tol 
the world that we existed, makes no 
mention of London. But Tacitus, 
the keen-eyed explorer of Northern 
darkness, felt a particular interest in 
our country, and its practices, be- 

ving roughly subjuga 
by his father-in-law. in his Annals, 
he gives an affecting account of the 

ings and heroism of Boadicea, 
“‘ the British warrior queen.” This 
high-minded and outraged queen, 
whose husband had brought insult 
and ruin on his family and kingdom, 
by leaving Cesar joint-heir with his 
two daughters, gratified her revenge 


in some measure by Putting 70,000 


persons to ip and, 
rulami ‘St Albans, 

are: Skedonius Londinium perrezit, 


cognomento quidem colonia non in= 


signe, sed coma negotiatorum et com-- 


of a colony, not very considerable, 
but much frequented on account of 
the number of merchants, and the 
abundance of supplies to be sound 
there.” This was in the reign of 
Nero, and about the 60th year of the 
Christian wra. Suetonius Paulinus 
was the Roman general who conquer- 
ed Boadicea. She fought with ex- 
traordinary spirit, and chose rather 
to die by poison than to survive her 
defeat. Of the British, nearly, 80,000 
men are said to have perished on the 
field. In the reign of Vespasian, the 
brave and virtuous Agricola extended 
and consolidated the Roman con- 
quests in Britain. London having 
been one of the earliest colonies which 
the Romans protected, enriched, and 
improved, may be supposed to have 
made great progress in the arts and 
comforts of social life, before Agri- 
cola was recalled by the jealous and 
vindictive Domitian. From the pe- 
riod of itsabandonment by the Ko- 
mans, to the happy hour when it was 
abandoned by the last of the Stuarts, 
it was not worth living in, Since 
the Revolution, it has unquestionably 
embraced within its limits as large 
a portion of human wisdom and hu- 
man happiness as ever blessed a 
civic congregation of capricious and 
wayward mortals. Having thrown 
out this tub to the whale, I may 
venture to sketch the London that is 
now living and buzzing around me. 


The Comfortable Classes. 


I neGin, not with Jove, or with 
Sir Wiliiam Curtis. These are beings 
of whoin I can know nothing certain. 
But I am happy, most happy, © 
know some of a very: numerous: 
in London, who. ate: the\ 
general evils, real and imaginary, of 


humaa life, and. who enjoy,its|plea- 


sures and comforts perhaps 40 alt €X- 
tent unknown, in, any former.age. 
It is scarcely necessary to tell you, 
that.all these are entrenched, im, in- 
dependent 
more idea of nding domestic 


piness in, a,.conamon, stairs thanjin 


community of wives .The, ideas of 
entirety, unity, and which 
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swell his breast on entcring his own 
door, or, it may be, his outer en- 
trenchment of stately wall or elegant 
palisade, are more real .and perma- 
nent than the triumphs of a Cesar. 
lt is more obviously unnecessary to 
tell you, that the income is respect- 
able and sure, varying in amount 
from £500 to £5000, and generally 
increasing. I find more difficulty in 
giving you correct information as to 
the accompaniments of wives and 
children. I can tell you, that I 
know gentlemen who are in the full 
cnjoyment of all—no—of enough of 
the joys of life, without the partici- 
pation of the source and soother of 
our cares. I can tell you, that I 
know but few who. possess philo- 
sophy or sense to regulate wisely the 
anxiety of parents to get their sons 
promoted and their daughters mar- 
ried. Yet, the happiest families I 
have ever known had wives with 
infants in their arms, and daughters 
marriageable. Having disposed of 
these preliminaries, I now proceed to 
mention the peculiarities which con- 
stitute the comforts and enjoyments 
of the happiest of mortals. 

To begin with the positive advan- 
tages of London: there your house 
is more comfortably furnished, and 
your table more comfortably supplied, 
than in any spot on the face of this 
our globe. Itis true, that philosophy 
may go far to reconcile us to defects 
in those homely comforts, but it is 
a far nobler office for philosophy to 
regulate and adorn their use. I con- 
fess, that in the cold months of win- 
ter, I find my philosophy greatly im- 
proved by the fish, plum-pudding, 
and port of London, enjoyed in a 
private house, and within a domestic 
circle. Dr Johnson preferred a tavern, 
but then his housekeeper was blind, 
and felt with her finger the elevation 
of the be “* that cheers, but not 
inebriates.” “A tavern is delightful 
to all who are uncomfortable at home, 
and have money to jit is de- 
lightful to ‘the lovers of the tamul- 


tuous riot of bacchanalian excess ;—_ 
it is’ delightful to the reckless 
éat- of popular volutes whith eontribirte’ 


derérs of short-lived relief from 
ing cares ;"~“it is delightful to those 
who know not the meaning 
fort." But set me down 

the clock strikes four; ¢ither at my 
own table or ‘a fricnd’s, (it is quite 
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the samme, for if you are not as com- 
fortable with your friend, at your 
own table or at his, as you can pos 
sibly be alone, you know not the 
great charm of domestic life in Lon- 
don) ; give me a dinner, cheering, 


‘not piquant ; let the other sex, in 


the name of sentiment, form an equal 
part of the company; give me the 
best madeira and port, without en- 
croaching on the other supplies’ for 
the year: give me these things in 
London, and I consent to live a cen- 
tury in purgatory for every dinner | 
take in a tavern, save when [| travel 
in the country. In summer, a walk 
in the garden or the Park—music, 
reading, or botanical trifling, is the 
favourite and best pastime. In win- 
ter, the purest domestic enjoyment 
forms an alliancewith cards. Cowper, 
the highest authority on the subject 
of domestic bliss, says, indeed, 


Cards were superfluous here, with all the 
tricks 

That idleness has ever yet contriv’d, 

To fill the void of an unfurnish’d brain, 
To palliate dullness, and give time a shove. 


But Cowper on this point is wrong, 
and his error no slig 
degree to vate his malady, an 
of his life. 
give time a shove,” so as to make it 
move forwards innocently and in- 
sensibly, is the true secret of happi- 
ness. Cards have all the advan- 
tages, and none of the evils of intoxi- 
cation. " 
The second positive peculiarity is 
don, literary gratification of all kinds 
is accessible ithout effort and with- 
out expectation, Literature, to 
certain extent, is indispensable’ to 
our existence. ‘I'he profound details 
of science are neither necessary nor 
interesting to the comfortable gentle- 
man or intelligent ‘lady ;but* their 
results and general principles elevate 
the‘ tone and confidence af the mint,” 
banish ignorant wonder, arid ‘estab-~ 
lish serene attiosphere, for the ex~ 
cursions of the fancy, and exer- 
cise of the judgment. Phe thousands’ 


to inspire right’ ‘views ' of. fife‘ und” 
nature, ‘are accessible in’ uther plates’ 
as-well London} but the fami-~" 
liarity ‘with authors, publishers and 
the scenes and circumstances of pubs 
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lication, which belong in a peculiar 
manner to London, give a clearer 
comprehension of the mysteries of 
learning, and at least afford a satis- 
faction and a sense of elevated place 
in our day and generation well worth 
appreciating. But it is the epheme- 
ral literature of London which forms 
the proudest enjoyment of its com- 
fortable citizens: temporary poems, 
plays, and pamphiets; reviews, ma- 
gazines, and caricatures; the de- 
bates in parliament, the latest fa- 
shions from Franee, and the freshest 
mode of renovating society—all ap- 
pear, smoking on the table,as regular- 
lyasthe hot-rolls forbreakfast. ‘These 
things may not be missed where they 
have never been enjoyed ; but little 
else is missed where r ae are enjoyed 
and valued. It is a new and high 
state of existence, unknown to times 
of prouder name and greater cele- 
brity. 

There are moreover negative ad- 
vantages of no mean consideration. 
The comfortable classes of London 
are altogether free from the vexations 
and persecutions of theological fac- 
tions. ‘They are not obliged to as- 
sume more solemnity of manners or 
habits than they feel, or think right ; 
they cstablish not an extensive reli- 
gious circumvallation, which must 
be guarded by masked batteries, ar- 
tificial turrets, and showers of occa- 
sional bitterness and slander. Reli- 
gion is a sublime and pure enjoy- 
ment, and becomes the very reverse 
of its hallowed nature, when dressed 
up in the gaudy ‘ fooleries of priest- 
craft and ambition.” In London you 
can enjoy it heaven-descended and 
unalloyed. 

Still more marked is the freedom 
of the metropolitan, from the imper- 
tinent euriosity and endless slander 
of friendly neighbours. .The prin- 
ciple, of evil never appears so irre- 
pressibly operative as in. the »mali- 
cious inquiries and: pernicious: atten- 
tions of a circumscribed: congregation 
of worthy mortals. No: inventien lof. 
genius or policy, ‘not»evem the:subs 
tlest subdivisions of parish bills, from 
the constitutional 
Marquis of Londonderry; 


teract, this, pregnant ‘principle. Its: 


only antidote is an- excess: of food) 


When to-excess, itv will: 


burst, and its power of »genera~ 


wisdom: of) othe: 


[ Dee. 
tion become extinct for ever. 
London it burst long since, and 
itcan no more generate than “ an 


In 


‘© alligator stuffed.” Slander can 
no more attempt to embrace Lon- 
don society, than a mouse can 
make an effort to swallow a whale. 
The thing is as much under every 
man’s power as his domestic ‘cat. 
He is a fool who suffers from its con- 
tinued malignity. This, Mr Editor, 
is a blessing on which I could en- 
large with triumphant «fulness of 
heart, for a richer theme of rejoicing 
is not presented in human society, 
always excepting a rarer blessing— 
civil liberty. 

Civil liberty is in London almost 
complete. Lattle prejudices, and lo- 
cal authorities, are nearly imnocu- 
ous. Glorious to London was the 
choice of Leicester for the scene of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s trial. Even 
the judges, those privileged lecturers 
de omnibus rebus & quibusdam aliis, 
never venture to swagger and bully 
within the atmosphere of London, 
unless, perchance, the name belong to 
the poet of an association of whose 
due epithet I will not be recorder. 
The attempt, should it ever be made, 
would create ineffable derision, and 
the performer would feel like a pig 
in an exhausted receiver. This, Sir, 
is a consciousness that may well fill 
the Londoner’s soul with joy. It is 
a proud lot, and I trust it will be 

It is difficult to refrain from dwell- 
ing long on this picture, which really 
is presented in London. ‘This world 
of ours has enough of evil and suf- 
fering, as you can perhaps suppose ; 
but here is truly a goodly portion of 
human happiness. Life on such 
terms is well worth enjoying, and 
many do honestly enjoy 


So glide my life away ! fand so; jatdast, 
My share of duties decently fulfilldy 
May some disease, motytardy to perform 
Its destin'd office, yet with gentle strdke, 
Dismiss;me weary to a safe 
the tert ave offen tod 


oft fh 


"The Splendid Circles... | 
You mist have alteady retfiarked,. 
that 1 ¢onfine not my bird's-eye view 
within the technical barriers of Lon- 
don, but that I exterid my attention 
to the whole range’ of” the’ bills of 
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mortality. Here, then, you have 
splendid pageants ycleped the higher 
orders. Of them, purpose I to say 
but little, because little interest can 
be excited in any human heart by 
their endless rotations of insipidity. 
A fiock of geese marching home from 
a common, is regular and graceful ; 
but I prefer to mark the activity and 
industry of the unceremonious bee. 
Among the metropolitan nobility, or, 
rather, the nobility while in the me- 
tropelis, the most striking circum- 
stance that presents itself, is their 
entire subjection to a discipline more 
rigorous and irksome than military 
duty in an enemy's country. The 
peer, encumbered with wealth and 
pomp, has less freedom of action 
than his groom. He must lie down 
and rise up, visit abroad and return 
home, promenade and dance quad- 
rilles, with as complete subserviency 
as the raw recruit marches and coun- 
termarches, in the bird-cage walk, to 
the tune of “ right, left, right, left.” 


— Man, associated and leagued with man 

By regal warrant, or self-join’d by bond, 

For interest sake 

Like flowers selected from the rest, and 
bound 

And bundled close, to fill some crowded 
vase, 

Fades rapidly, and, by compression marr’d, 

Contracts defilement not to be endur’d. 


In the clustered bunches of grace, 
and fashion, and dignity in London, 
every manly sentiment is suffocated. 
The movements of the human mind, 
in this situation, are as subdued and 
insipid, but not.so innocent as those 
of misses in a boarding-school. In 
the country, and at their family- 
mansions, their situation is not so 
disastrous, for there they are not 
chained to the wheels of fashion, and 
obliged to run for ever in the same 
dul? routine. But the load of great-~ 
ness which’ makes them ‘but units in 
a systeny, ‘Clitigs to as his ‘philo- 

y to Tully.” They catinot'detach 
themselves frovit it, they Bear it, 


11 


And, in the silent watches of the night, 


And through the scenes of toil-renewing 


The social walk, or solitary yide,, 


Keep still, the dear, cqmpapion at theix 


In, of; life 
there is no respectability, and no:re- 


London. 


persons 
and: prowess will not readily ‘bear the 
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putation to be acquired or preserved, 
without submitting to trammels more 
galling to a vigorous intellect than 
those of laborious poverty. Not one 
moment of real enjoyment, of honest, 
free, and unrestrained relaxation, is 
felt by him who is but a part, though 
the principal part, of an unwieldy 
machinery. That bold and daring 
—_ should occasionally burst from 
the dreary uniformity of these circles 
may be regretted, and ought to be 
censured, but cannot excite surprise. 
In arbitrary and oppressive govern- 
ments, revolts are most frequent. 
Under the unnatural restraints of 
monkery, or puritanism, the grossest 
immoralities spring up. If frequent 
revolts from the laws and ranks of 
nobility do not astonish the multi- 
tude, and disturb the regular order 
of society, it is because the spirit, 
temperament, and intellectual cha- 
racter of the nobility, are naturally 
disposed to bear unreasonable autho- 
rity. Of necessity, from the very 
nature of their existence, those “‘ born 
great,” and trained, not to make ex- 
periments, or to achieve any deeds 
of personal distinction, but to fill 
niches on a stage, niches from which 
their predecessors drop to make room 
for them, and from which they will 
drop in their turn to make room for 
similar successors ;—from the ver 

condition of their existence, suc 

persons must be, like the senators of 
imperial Rome, ad servitutem pa- 
ratus—disposed to submit to abso- 
lute authority. Instead of gaping, 
therefore, with planet-struck amaze- 
ment, at the devious exeursions of 
a Byron or a Cochrane, we ought 
rather to view them as the natural 
effect of erse encumbrances on 
strong and determined minds. The 
heroic Jewish youth chose rather to 
encounter the uncireumeised! with his 
sling:and his scrip, than'to be encum- 
bered with a helmet of brags upon his 
head, and armed with a coat of mail: 
A. mind conscious of al vigour 


trammels' of mere fashion; or 


form: prescribed) part:in' canting 

An this: radical agey it-mdy pro~ 
peri to. assure: the sensitive alarmist, 
that.my remarksihave no political 
allusion. 1 merely mention the phe- 
nomena which are obvious to all, and 
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Yives infinite spicery 
tion that it may be the last. Dum 


“when the mec 
the humble trader, ‘sits sn with 
“his friend, and on . some pot dle 


> whiek they may be Pefetred It 
is me enemy to nebility WRe points 
out thar museries; for is it ome who 
would higher orders. tha: 
endesyour: to shew the ieferm: 
classes that they have mo cause for 
To de stagnant, joy- 
less, is es characteristic of che privi- 
lege onders, as to be restiess. 
tisfied, amd intemperate, is cbarsr- 


The Werfaring Classes. 

this tithe I imebude not the 
Life Guanis, the Oxford Biuss, o- 
the oft-devoted Forty-Second; de: 
under the military image. I woukd 
represent all the porcion of the me- 
tropolitan populatien, who wage per- 
petual war with poverty, fortan, and 
the thousand strongholds of adversity. 
if the comfortable classes can look up 


to the splendid cireles as Epscurecn 


gots, strangets alike to the jors of 


and the activity of fear, un- 
moved and unblcssed 
Naw private dolore omni, private periclis, 
Ipsz pollens coibus, nihil indies 


moctri. 
Dec bene premeritis nee tangitur 


li they can look up to their sape- 
riers, as thus dozing in eternal shrm- 
bers, they may look down om the 
wariaring classes as struggling in the 
hard conflicts of the Geld, some dying 
beneath the cruel assaults of the foe, 
lying wounded and forssken, 
and some victorious over fate and 
fortune :— 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri, 
Pe campos instracta, tua «ime pert: 
penciL 
The chatacteristic and intense en- 
joyments of the soldier belong to this 
department ef London society. A 
plentiful and well-dressed dinner de- 
from the reflec- 
rivimus, vleamus. The same source 
of penetrating is opened, 


nic, the labourez, or 


pretence, drinks more freely than his 
Income can Often permit. enter- 


tainment at Christmas, on 2 birth- 


day, @ a is 
with sauces whic: the of 
an alderman. Your te: 
keenly appreniated, ami mes: 
deseribed, im a theasand formes. 
of extecy omly t 
pocr. - Take ome exmepic, 2 vivid 
one 
See the smcking aa, 
And m raptures let us sing. 
What sttie? What is 
W hat is reputations care? 
If we lead a ice of Dicaacee, 
*Tis po matter how or where’ 
Through tae country reve > 
Does the sober bed ef mamruege 
Witness brighter scemes of awe? 
It is Bot merely the humane incenzi- 
ty of the meraist, or the pious tea! 
of the preacher, that cam disoorer 
this magical treasure of the poor; 
the severe impartiality of the phile- 
must admit its emistemee anc 
its value. Its umboundest amd thril- 


give a fair decision... There are case 


deniable, that the warmest transports 
of love, and the dearest detighs of 
the heart, arise from tlie delays, the 
anticipations, apd the anniefics, 0! 


accepted, bht untredded loves Burks 


affords. a rently 
would have: unquéstionably decide: 
in fayent.of marriage, tie’ 
his ~ Nancy _comaented ‘Dut: whet 


ie 
lng unfireguent as they | 
must be, are perhaps more tham 
diswesses of the poor. it seems pa- 
ical ey, that @ stinted 
precarious -imeome,; requiring 
anxious cares and paimtal privattous. 
and afvrding dew, though fervi 
pleasures, cam be happier-thanm th: 
uniform enjoyment of well-securen 
affluence and all its 
Perhaps it is. a paradex, 
foolish one. But the supporter 
the affirmative might question tk 
competency ef the buman mind & 
: 
pores, agalmst OUT OXD-2 
a \ bat lover, af. kis wishes could be 
granted, would bee day mumarrieé, 
after Raving gbtained the plight 
a vows of his chammerf.. ebit 


would whole years of wedded lite 
weerh agauumst ihe few moments thts 
vlebrated in the heart's own lan- 

the banks of Cod, 

shomgcat eper my Nancy ; 
i apem ber waching sie, 
At length I reach’d the boner 
Where earty Efe I sported ; 
{ the mill, and trvsting thorn, 
Where Nancy aft I courted : 
. Wha spied I but my ain dear mak, 
Down by her mither’s dwelling > 
i turn’d me round to hide the dood 
That in my e’en was swelling. 
The coolest examination of the sub- 
ject would probably lead to this con- 
clusion, that the loter has keener 
pleasures than the husband, the poor 
thay the rich; but that for the lover 
net to feel amxious to become the 
hushend, for the poor not to feel 
anxious to become mech, would be a 
subversion of all the principles from 
which the pleasures of the lover and 
the poor arederived. But enough of 
inetaphysics. 

The pleasures of the poor are pe- 
culiarly numerous and unalloyed in 
Londen. Money circulates there as 
irequentiy and certainly as the sea 
ebbs and flows. The humbler classes 
are not obliged to obtain credit till 
a distant day of payment. Their 
ready wages for labour, or ready 
money for enables them to 


lowest price. When a decisive reas 


son for merry-making presents itself, 
they are not oblized to purchase their 
Juxuries at the extravagant terms of 
the rich. Their alternative is not to 
wine at the Londen Tavern, on ruin- 


1 have dined-comfortably, and got 
VOL. 1x. 
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gierweusiy merry wath gin-punch, 2! 
tor ene shilling and sixpence. The 
chequered sumshime thus enjoyed. 
whe would exchange for the ci&errai 
glare of Africa? There are many 
batter afflictions, indeed, m this lot, 
but they are moc without correspond- 
lf a casual Gre consumes 
all your furmiture, the hand ox 
Charity is promps and hberal te sup- 
pty it. 

But, strange as it may sound m 
your ears, the greatest distinction af 
this class in London is their polt- 
cal activity, and their political power. 
A Scotchman would say, that they 
whe have no independent and secure 
property, are mot fit te have amy part 
im the great and complex machinery 
ef the state. But England owes 
much of her polincal advantages, 
and ail her political celebrity, to th 
thousands, especially in the metro- 
polis, whe have litle property, anc no 
political functions. ‘Think vou, that 
they are the livery of Londen whe, 
with the force and authority of thun- 
der, applaud and te at the 
hustings in Guildhall? or that they 
were electors of Westminster who, at 
the hustings in Covent Garden, caus- 
ed the words ef Mr Hobhouse to fleat 
on poised pinions, and those of Mr 
Lamb to drop ike plummets? No 
idea could be more unfounded. 
Trust me, the electors would neither 
be so decisive nor so correct. The 
pessons who do this great good are 
not the solid structures in the polit- 
cal city, but the vanes that are ele- 
vated beyond the influence of the 
low currents in the streets—that are 
not restrained in their movements, 
by their own importance, or the pres- 
sure of adjoining materials—and that 
fairly indicate the truth and fair 
bearing of political agitations. I 
confess to you, that I felt great sur- 
prise, and even some indignation, to 
find by a case reported in the Times, 
that an English judse; Mr_ Justice 


Holroyd, showed mself, in Carlisle, 
so grossly ignorant of the philosophy 


of politics, as to consider a poor man 
who had no vote as entitled to no 
redress for impri in 
consequence rerly pressing for- 
ward to hear the ‘reauli, of the poll. 
Is it thus a jude reads the English 
constitution ? Is this the judge, too, 
who seon afterwards pronounced it @ 
3s 


» 
purchase the best food, and at the Ph 
ous terms, or to drink gin in a low ae 
hevel, without variety of gratifica- a 
thon, or accommodation suited to their ee 
desire and their expenditure. In ae 
London, the great,demand provides | 
an ample supply.” Every article of mers 
food, and every exhilarating liquor, ee 
of the best quality, can be got at mo 
the lowest price, and in the smallest 
quantity. There you can dine to 4 
your heart’s desire, and indulge in ae 
the incemmunicable beverage of a 
Lomlon—her inimitable porter, for 
one shilling. You may have two af 3 
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al8 
gross. libel to say that Hugland hes 
No constitution? The great Roman 
Annalist read human nature other- 
wise. His remark; in giving the 
history of Octavia’s banisimment 
from < rec and presence of Nero, 
is strikingly applicable to the popu- 
Jace of all countries: Inde crebri 
questus, nec oceulti per vulgum, cui 
minor sapicntia *, et ex \mediocritate 
fortune, pauciora pericula sunt—— 
“ Frequent were the complaints 
against Nero's conduct, and undis- 
= was the indignation of the 
ower classes, whose prudence is 
never great, and whose hunible cir- 
cumstances expose them to less ha- 
zard.”” The most independent elec- 
tors may, from their own prejudices, 
the persuasions of others, or imagi- 
nary interest, support an unprinci- 
pled, or an unfit representative ; the 
mob is never wrong in their partiali- 
ty. This class of persons in London, 
reckless of fortune, uncourted, be- 
cause unfranchised, hoot and ap- 
plaud with perfect impartiality, and 

therefore with great correctness. 
Having concluded the last division 
with an explanation to the Aristocra- 
tical Alarmist, let me here bespeak 
the candour of the Radical Reformer. 
J am not much afraid of the wit of 
Carlile, the eloquence of Hunt, or 
the honest waggishness of Cobbets 
but ] must protest against any infer- 
ence that would represent me as sa- 
tisfied with the present state of things 
in St. Stephen’s. In the fixed im- 
moveable state of the representation, 
the fair indication of the public feel- 
ing has much the same influence, as 
the indication of the point of the 
compass from which the wind blows 
has in regulating a. steam-engine. 
Without removing the insuperable 
checks to free action in the body po- 
litic, no display of popular feeling 
can even late, far less compen- 
sate’.the evils of our systems but 
when enough of sail is given-to the 
state-vessel, and when it be 
‘and ‘contracted “according ‘to 
“force of the” poplar breeze, I 


Thequalifieds butex pressive words— 

by Tacitus to 
the friends.of Octavia, might also be.trans- 
lated by the werds ef Mr. Bronghant, in 
allusion to the friends of her late Majesty 


[ Dee. 


should like to sce.a long streamer at 
the mast-head, to indicate the pre- 
cise bearing of the gusty currents. 
in one word, my respect tor the low- 
est class of honest subjects is so great, 
that 1 would always have them im- 
partial and disinterested arbiters of 
the political strife. Mr. Michacl 
Angelo Taylor, may, for ought | 
know, consume smoke into. flame ; 
but Major Cartwright, 1 trust, will 
never corrupt the free and indepen- 
dent populace into electors of mem- 
bers of parliament. 


The Predatory Classes. 


Ix this of subtle 
science and vital peril, no part of the 
world can vie with London. I can 
give ou but little detail, however, 
th because I am ignorant, and be- 
cause I believe such ignorance to be 
bliss. Such of your readers as would 
have minute information, may apply 
to tr Townsend, or Sir John Sil- 
vester. ‘The manner in which this 
part of our species is dovetailed into 
the prouder, ard more moral classes, 
is exceedingly curious. A respetta- 
ble merchant fails, gambles, swindles, 
and dies by his own hand, or that of 
the public executioner. A dexterous 
felon gets into the service of the poe 
lice, rises into authority and wealth, 
and retires, respected and trusted. 
The practice of entrapping felons, as 
ou entrap mice and rats, is well 
cnown in London, and, I believe, ge- 
nerally reprobated. It is surely less 
criminal, however, and less injurious 
to society, than the ‘stately trick of 
entraping men into high treason, to 
the glory of ministérs, and the re- 
pias of the nation. But let me leave 
those matters to the care of the Home 
Seeretary, who, thore full of eyes, and 
more true to his ‘charge, than 
never listens to the messenger of Tet 
but takes caré that his” 
beas 
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orn, ins 

jealopsy hag driven her’ 
Sue et stobise 119% 
bos booSeeneny of dzendoni: 
thuw glanced ‘et tie seve~ 
fil gradations in Lendoir, 
I shall next select tical, profes 
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sional, and -pantomimie classes, for 
your consideration. But I must be in- 
dulged with a pause here ; yet, before 
I descend from -the summit of the 
monumental column, let me cast my 
eyes hastily over the scene which sur- 
rounds me. Looking towards the 
rising sun; I trace the Thames, from 
the roaring fall at London Bridge, in 
all its pride of shipping and of com- 
merce. Beyond a certain distance, I 
trace its course only by a winding 
forest of masts, and the swoln sail 
passing rapidly along. Upon its 
banks, nothing are to be seen but 
custom-houses, warehouses; wharfs, 
and piled goods from all parts of the 
world. How changed since the first 
vessel rode, over its waves—since its 
banks presented the lofty borders of 
impenetrable forests—since ‘‘ the 
song of the turtle’ was heard in Wap- 
ping! 


—-Varie circurnque suprague 
Assueta ripis volucres et fluminis alveo, 
Aethera muicebant cantu, licoque vola- 

bant. 


In wheeling round to the right, plea- 
sant to the eye is the gently swelling 
beauty of the Surre hills. The con- 
densed bustle of the Borough de- 
tains you for a moment. The King’s 
Bench, prison, within whose juris- 
diction. bankrupts and insolvents aid 
their philosophy with strong drink ; 
the Bethlehem Hospital, where 


——Moody madness laugheth wild, 
Amid severest woe ; 


and the Penitentiary on the bank 
beyond, where, conyicts work, and 
sigh for Botany Bay—are the ob- 
jects on which the fancy may be ex- 
ercised, according to every one’s scu- 
sibility to, human misery, and expe» 

rience of human.character. 
Again, while looking up the Thames, 

the dull 
ary Lane and Co- 


elevations of Drury 
ven Garden. ‘Tlie first is solid and 
useful ; the seeond) yous in Scotland, 
consider more for.ornament then tee ; 
and, the; last are good for--what -you 

aE ‘itlog jooloa 

the--west 
andtothe north, including the splen- 
did, squares of the: fashionable, and 
the filthy purlietis of St. Giles, all are 


london. 


like the part of the ocean, separated, 
by a large rock of adamant, trom the 
islands of the blessed, which were 
submitted to the Vision of Mirza, 
covered with impenetrable clouds.” 
In the City, the eye pauses with 
delight on the elegant magnificence 
of St. Paul’s. All besides.is ‘church 
spires and chimney stalks. ‘The new 
thing thrust up in front of the Ex- 
change shows. ‘‘ where, merehents 
most do congregate.” The paltry de- 
ception of the Mansion-House is here 
exposed, for you find that the lofty 
front has no more connection with. « 
corresponding house, than a dandy’s 
collar with a suitable shirt. It is not 
without some search that you can 
find that building, within whose 
walls the afiairs of Eastern millions 
of menare managed. Surely it isa 
pity that nations should not be able 
to take care of themselves, for they 
must know best their own wants and 
resources. Are a conclave in Lea- 
denhall-Street capable of interfering 
with the affairs of India, without in- 
flicting misery on its inhabitants ? 
But no matter though the helpless 
bees be suffocated in brimstone, pro- 
vided we get the honey. | 
Cornicuta. 


London Monument, Nov. 1st 1821. 


[Should it occur to any reader of the pres 
ceaing ingenious article, (which is only 
the precursor of a series of others, on 
the same inexhaustible subject,) that it 
indicates a political bias somewhat. too 
marked and strong for the general mea- 
sured tone which it has been our constant 
study to maintain, we have to suggest, 
Jirst, that the Edinburgh Magazine is 
not a party, but an independent Journal, 
in which men of the most opposite sen. 
timents on government may, with pro- 
priety, discuss their respective’ épi- 

nions; secondly, that we ‘consider it 
neither: fair to the writer, nor just! tw 
the publie, to cut or smooth down every 
article to-one invariablestandard of po« 
litical doctrine ; |andy dastly, thatrosch 
article is to be held to express. the sen- 

_ timents of the writer of (that jarticle 

ably to such principles as these, we 
believe that we shall at once impart the 

—eharm of an agreeable variery'to the 
pages of this work—give truth, whith 
-dsinot all: of soneside, fair ehitinee 

of: being felt’ and ‘neknowledged— 
discharge a duty which owe to our 
friends of both parties, who lave been 
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520 Remarks on some Old Scoitish Songs. 


as to lend us their assistance-— 
and asset that independence and that 
to which we so. earnestly, 
“and, we hopy, not unjustly lay claim. 
ot I noqyu 
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KESTARRS ON SOME OLD SCOTTISH, 
SONGS. 


Maxy old Seottish songs, ‘alto- 
gether unknown, and which, to tell 
the truth, deserve “to ‘so, are, 
nevertheless, pervaded by a simple 
and natural train of thought and ex- 
pression, that may be turned to ad- 
vantage by the man of taste who will 
take the trouble of examining them. 
‘rhei? simplicity, no doubt, often 
becomes silly and ridiculous ; yet an 
author, by frequent perusal of them, 
may mperceptibly acquire a similar 
habit of thinking, without degene- 
rating into similar absurdities. 

He, too, who wishes to attain ac- 
curacy in writing the language, ought 
to devete a proportion of his time to 
the study of these neglected produc- 
tions. ‘The words and phrases are 


there set down with exactly the same. 


application as in common conversa- 
tion ; the idioms are not refined upon, 
and the allusions to customs and 
manners are true and immediate— 
such as can be come at in no other 
way except by a long intercourse with 
the peopic. Their authors descend 
into the minutie of character and 
ordinary life, which others of a 
higher class never dwell upon, but 
which form a very necessary part of 
knowledge to him who would excel 
in the nice tact of describing situa- 
tions and persons, with the exactness 
of minute and appropriate distinc-. 
tion. 1 of i 

‘Ancient songs of this description, 
never printed in ‘a book of higher re- 
speetability than a halfpenny ballad; 
are still repeated and esteemed among 
the-peasantry: From some of these 
I purpose to bring forward few in- 
stances of vigorous and “beautiful 
thoughts, which’ sparkle’ from their 
lurking-places like drops Of det tipon 
a heap of 


O82 208! Viti rit 


Or 


With Jamie came smiling Katic, 
“He -helped-her- over the stile, 

And ewore'there wus none ae pretty” 

fifty’ and fifty lang mile.” 


Dee. 
iLhere: is a peculiar grace in the 


| feelings of the lover being thus ealled 


forth by the taking hold of his sweet- 
heart’s hand.» made the 
declaration at ‘any other time, 
the sentiment would not have been 
worth the quoting. 

The pettishness of a dowried dame 
is shown off to the life in this verse:-— 


““ Meg grat through pure spite for a cer. 
tain, t 
A lass that was proud of her pelf, 
*Cause Arthur had stelen her garten, 
And swore he would tie it himself.” 


A young girl is represented as 
weeping over her lover, who has re- 
ceived a mortal stab from his rival 
in a duel ; it is said of her that 


“ She tore her yellow hair to staunch the 
wound ;” 


and yet the rest of the song consists 
of that kind of common-place, relat- 
ing to blocd and broken hearts, 
which, in Scottish phrase, is humour- 
ously said to be a es to ‘ move 
the of a hurlbarrow.” 
The following sketch of the fecl- 
ings of a young woman in: Jove with 
a rake, is lively and natural ; 


“ Jockie would love, but he would not 
marry, | 
And I had a dread that 1 should‘ mis- 
His cunning tongue .with wit, was $0 
gilded, | 
That I was afraid my heart would have 
yielded, 
For daily he blest me, press’d me, kiss’d_ 
Lost was the hour, methought, when ‘he 
miss’d me ; 
With mickle and weary ado TF withstood 


Crying, denying, and, sighing, 

weay ofl soil 


Her lover dies, ‘as, by the bye, lovers 
have'a trick of doing, andthe gentle~ 
woman, who péssesses' wonderful 
facility of rhyming, hobbles “herself 
forthwith inte. the downright 


silliness gute sei 
“ To think, how. I, crost bim,, tost. 


lost him. orf? ym I of 
Too late it is now to coin words to accost: 
His destiny very 
And pale cheeks ealt ‘tears they 
shall 
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In a Border ballad, a Scotchman is 
just upon the point of engaging four 
Englishmen, a circumstance very 


common occurrence, if we may credit 


our own bards: Wat, the si here, 
speaks 
“Ye be four gallant lads the day, 
An’ there’s nae man wi" me : 
O war ye twal, an’ had I twae 
To bear me companie !” 


In these lines, a fine sentiment is ex- 
pressed in such a way as to leave us 
in doubt whether the author himself 
was aware of its beauty. The de- 
scription of the combat is in a style 
so striking, and so truly characteris- 
tic of the times to which it refers, 
that I give it entire. 


“* They clashit their swords till the gleeds 
outflew, 
An’ the hills rang to the din; - 
‘Rhey swackit their swords, an’ their an- 
grew, 
J wat they didaa lin. 
“Wat swappit the bauldest owre the 
head, 
An’ cleft him to the bree, 
An’ stickit, till his life-bhuid rau, 
_ The foremost o’ the’three. 
“ They clankit their swords—their hau- 
berks rang, 
An’ reid bluid fell atween : 
Wat yetherit the bauldest 0’ the 
Till the tears sprang till his een. 


** He strak him owre the shouder blade, 
(The sword drapt frae his hand) 

An’ dealt a chap that dang him dead, 
But brak his ain guid brand. 


** * Now I hae slain your comrades three, 
An’,we are man toman; 
Ye hae your sword, but I hae nane, 
_ An’ waur me gin ye.cap!’” 


His opponent of course succumbs, 
and speaks of quarter as a thing 
which he could very much desire. 
Wat's wrath, however,, is wrought 
up to a pitch no. ways congenial to 


the granting it; and he, makes an- 


swer :-—. i 


a feud, guid ‘sooth, ye ‘sought’ 


yoursel, 
Sae bear it through as ye may;— 
Ye spakfia o’ ‘meréy when ye war four, 
An’ I my lane the day” 
** He lap at his fae, an’ wi’ ae wrench 
His.neck he twistit.round: 


Frae ‘mang his hands, the Jifeless-houk,,. » 


Sesst heavy on the ground.” 
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Whether the author intended the 
substantial description in these two 
last lines as a counterpart to Virgil's 
epigrammatic conceit of a soldier's 
re forth his soul among his 
blood *, I cannot-take-it upon me to 
determine, as I have not the means 
of establishing the fact, that he un- 
derstood the Mantuan. I shall only 
say that there have been worse hits. 

Wat, having disposed of the hind- 
most of his assailants in this summary 
manner, proceeds to wale the. best 
weapon for himself, from those of his 
discomfited foes, remarking, in the 
mean time, with considerable justice, 
that, for any thing he knows, he may 
have half a dozen bruzlies of a like 
kind to. encounter. before getting 
home—and mounts his steed. with 
great unconcern. 

** He rade up hill, he rade down dale, 

An’ aye as he passit alang, | 
He croonit to the beat of his horse's hoofs, 

Till the greenwud round him rang.’” 

The perversity of scolding wives is 
an evil of very serious nature, of long 
standing, and universally allowed to 
be incurable ; 


“* For it’s past the art of man, let them, 
~ all do what they can, 

To make a scolding wife hold her tongue, 
tongue, tongue.” 

If I were disposed, by the way, to 

discover fanciful beauties, I might 

remark, that the repetition of the ob- 

noxious word “ tongue” here is not 

without its effect. One of a similar 

kind in Shakespeare has been much 

admired 


If she come in, she'll sure speak fo-my 

My wife!—my wife !—~What, wife 
have no wife— 

Oh, insupportable ! oh, heavy hour !— 

The following lines depict, forci-. 

bly the horrors )ofia. henpecked hus-. 


 Whene’er want to hearsher speaks 


But when Lem for quietuest,, 
She rattleslike a. 


When all men, they at 


Go out thelr 
She thunders in my lugs sae loud— 
L think. heer hen yet 


“ Undantique animam ditiundit im r- 
mia criuore.» x. 908. 
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The song which is the original, or 
which at least suggested to its author 
the idea of the ‘* Weary Pund o’ 
‘Low,’ dees not want humour, al- 
though it has been supersetled by 
the imitation. It is new, I believe, 
generally, if not altogether unknown, 
and with a fragment of it I shall 
close these observations. 
‘* I coft my maiden an’ my wife 
A hauf a pund o* tow, 
An’ it will ser’? them a’ their life, 
Let them spin as they dow. 
i thought my tow was endit, 
It wasna weel begun ; 
i think my wife will end her life, 
Afore the tow be spun. 
** lookit to my yarn-nag, 
And it grew never mair ; 
I lookit to my beef stand, 
My heart grew wonder sair ; 
I lookit to my meai boat, 
An’ oh but it was howe! 
I think my wife will end her life, 
Afore she spin her tow. 


** Come lend to me some sarkin, 
Wi a’ the haste ye dow, 

An’ ye’s be weel pay'’d back again, 
When my wife spins her tow. 

“ If your wife an’ my wife 
War in a boat thegither, 

An’ seven miles out on the sea, 
An’ nane to bring them hither ; 

And if the boat war bottomless, 
An’ there was nane to row, 

They wad wish to be hame again 
To spin their pickle tow !” 


THE OLD HUSSAR. 


( An Anecdote, from the German of Fred- 
vick Kind. ) 


Yrs, my worthy  friends,”— 
(it is old Stein, the organist, clerk, 
and. schoolmaster of R——, who 
speaks—) ‘‘ we can now enjoy our- 
selves in this quiet secluded spot, and, 
like the lark, in excelsis, chant. our 
Creator’s praises, without fear of in- 
terruption ; but, in my earlier years, 


I have seen the time, when, eyen 
here, a firm reliance on Diyine aid 


was, n to enable us. to. con- 


template, without dismay, the scene 


which each morning’s sun presented 
to our view. On those heights stood 
the Austrians—the Prussians were 
stationed there, in the valley, and we 


had visits from both, almost daily. 


The Old Hussar. 


Every thing was taken from us; 
neither horse, nor cow, nor goat, was 
spared ; and even the morsel of bread 
was snatched from ‘our children’s 
mouths. Day after day, nothing was 
to be heard but the incessant roar of 
cannon, and the din of ammunition- 
waggons, as they creaked through 
the village, accompanied by the oaths 
and blasphemy of their drivers. At 
length, when we learnt that two com- 
panies of the picked grenadiers were, 
by the advice of a skilful engineer, 
to be posted in this church-yard, for 
the purpose of covering the retteat of 
ene of the armies, we gave our- 
selves up for lost. A fortunate chance 
averted danger from our poor dwell- 


_ ings, otherwise, in all probability, the 


school-house and parsonage, nay, the 
old church itself, would now have 
been a heap of ruins. 

“« After one of those fearful nights 
—when going to bed was not to be 
thought of, as we hourly to 
hear the flames crackling about our 
roof—lI had ventured up to chime the 
morning bell, had just peeped out to 
see what we might have to expect in 
the course of the day, and had folded 
my hands in pious thanksgiving, that 
all appeared quict. Before I could re- 
place the cap on my head, however, 
I heard the trampling of horses’ feet, 
and presently an old Prussian black 
hussar galloped through the church- 
yard, and fastened his ‘steed to my 
window-shutter. A: visit at so early 
an hour—and from a visitor— 
boded no geod; and, though I am on 
most oceasions pretty firm, yet on 
this, 1 must confess I was: terribly 
alarmed, and ‘shook! from head to 
foot. He did notigive me time to 
enquire the cause of the wnlooked-for 
honour, but, to my: humble deere 

ing,’ answered with a hars! 
voice‘ the church-key, schoolmas- 

did not tend to 2 
sions. Its true, our trifle of chureh- 
plate had been: depésited in:a place 
of security, but then’thdre were the 


some other things of value, 

the -lendeavoured ‘toconces! 
the key, which was unfortunately 1" 
my hand; tried, excuses, .praye™> 
and entreaties—but, old, Hussar 
cast so expressive a glance, first at 
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me, and then at the handle of his 
sabre; that, in order to prevent mis- 
chief to myself, 1 e’en marched before 
him, and opened the wicket. My 
wife, who, like another Sarah, had 
been listening behind the house-door, 
{and who, to do her justice, though 
more: timorous before danger, is al- 
ways more resolute az it than my- 
self,) followed us of her own accord. 

‘* The old hussar strode hurriedly 
forward through the porch, without 
looking to one side or the other—pass- 
ed the vestry and altar-cloth—and as- 
cended as quickly as his age per- 
initted him the steps which led to 
the Quire. 

‘* Here he seated himself on a 
bench to recover breath, and then 
called out in the same peremptory 
tone as before—‘ Open the organ— 
2 hymn-book here!—This unex- 
pected demand operated on me like 
magic, and I felt all at once as if a 
pressure had been removed from _ 
throat. Limmediately complied wit 
his desire, and beckoned to my wife 
to blow the instrument. ‘The hus- 
sar then looked up a particular page 
of the book; and gave out, with much 
emphasis, ‘the line § How beauteous 
shines the morning star *.’—‘ Play 
that,’ said he—* but mind your 
hand, schoolmaster!’ 

“* | was now in my element. Whe- 
ther, it was: that the idea of escape 
from impending evil animated me, 
and imparted to my touch more than 
usual expression, I. know not—but 
certainly I never played better in my 
life. After: the the hussar 
struck in with a deep bass voice ; I, 
and Susanna behind the organ, ‘also 
joined; and:my whele soul expanded 
in gratitude to the Giver of ull good. 

When) the hymno was: finished, 
I-leoked boldly towards: my hearer. 
His hands were still devoutly clasped 
together, and a tear dropt-on'them’ 
from his: weather-beater cheek.' As 
I stept up toyhimny he shobk me:aftée-> 
tionately by the hand >:fThank yes 
theatk ye;:comrade,’ said he, drawing: 
his: seevenhastily across his eyes} 
‘ bring aut the My fore 
mer i$uspiciony that plunder his. 
objentp had inawentirebyl vanished ;) 1) 


a weillik Have beet 


composed by Luther. 
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therefure produced the box without 
hesitation, and the old hussar threw 
a half-guiden* into it. 

* Let us share what I have remain- 
ing,’ added he then, as he pulled ott 
other two half-guldens, and forced 
ine to accept one of them; ¢ there is 
no blood on that ; take it for your 
trouble.’ On this he left the ¢hurch, 
and we accompanied | 

** My wife and I were greatly af- 
fected at the unusual scene; and 
when we reached the clrurch-yard, 
I could not refrain from asking our 
strange guest how he came to think 
of performing his morning devotions 
here ? 

* You shall hear all about it, good 
people,’ he answered ; ‘only no preack- 
ing afterwards, schoolmaster !—Last 
evening it was found necessary to 
place, by some means or’ other, a 
watch on a position which we had 
lost, in order to observe from it the 
motions of the enemy at a certain 
point. We all knew what ticklish 
work this was—our captain asked 
for volunteers.—No ene shewed any 
inclination for the service.—At last 
I rode out, and of course my three 
lads could not suffer their old father 
to go alone !—It is of no consequence 
to you, schoolmaster, to know how 
we managed inatters ;—enough, we 
got through, and remained the whole 
night at our post.—Left and right it 
blazed about us famously !—We saw 
the evening’s patroles continually 
passing on all stdes, and sometimes 
quite close to us.—Not on my own 
account, (—for how long will my old 
worn-out carcase be good. for any 
thing?—) but for my sons’ sake only 
did I once whisper in the dark night, 
Lord, deliver us }—and'1 had scarce- 
ly said the words, when it began, to 
dawn, atid the morning’star’ ed 
in the sky. Tow beautcous shings 
the meriunay star?” the strain of 
boyish days, ‘tame into my thoughts 
atthe mothen?, ard the'réeolléctions. 
of ‘thé Way tn ‘whith, my lia 
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out delay.—So here } am, and you 
may guess whether I have had reason 


to sing with thankfulness, 


* Thou dost uphold me by thy might, 
‘ Throughout the watches of the night.’ |» 


—iny sons—wild, thoughtless fel- 
lows! (—and I, old fool that I am, 
was ashamed to tell them my inten- 
tion—) have gone to the public, 
house in the village, where I must 
now join them, lest they begin to 
suspect what I have been about. 
Once more, then, comrade, thanks.—~ 
Zooks! how that organ of — 
strikes to one’s heart!—Now I am 
sure I ama good Christian at bottom, 
and should 1 make iny last charge 
to-day or to-morrow, my parole for 
heaven shall be, ‘How beauteous 
shines the morning star !’ 

“With these words he rode off, 
and never saw him 


NUGE CANORE.—TART I. 
No. 
The Spirit of the Fall. 
“ Art thou any thing ? 


Art thou some god, some ange!, or some devil ? 
‘Vbhou mak’st my blood run cold—my hair to stand. 


SHAKESPEARE, 
1. 

Tux first beams of the opening day, 
Upon Montalvya’s turrets play, 
And through the portal yawning wide 
In warlike pomp the warriors ride ; 
Pawing the earth, the chargers prance, — 
Bright glitters every well-tried lance, 
And clanging bugies, loud and shrill, 


Sound to the rocks a glad farewell. 


2. 
They bid farewell, and far they go, 
In foreign lands to meet the foe. 
Alas! how few of those, who now 
‘Triumph in manhood’s prime, 
Shall e’er return again to view 
‘Their native clime !—— 
‘The leader comes, and in his eye. 
"the ray of valour sparkles high; 
Me thinks of feats of honour done— 
He thinks of wreathing laurels won 
Upon the well-feught field. 
But still, one softer thought his mind — 
Inclines to those he leaves behind, 
To that all-others 
His Helen, dearest to his heart, 


From her by war 


To part, perchance to mect ne more, 


l’crehance amid the cannon’s roar, 


And faulchion’s flash, to die. 


To lie unnumber’d ‘midst the dead, 
llis mute companions, earth his bed, 
His canopy the sky.— 

And for himself he would have joy’d, 
In honour’s cause, so to have died ; 
For leurel’s form'd by glory’s breath, 
Bloom fairest in the field of death. 


The pale moon throws her ray serene, 
Upon a peaceful lovely scene ; 
But when that moon again shall rise, 
Shedding effulgence the skies, 
*T will be a scene far different ; then 
Carnage, and huddled heaps of slain, 
Shall cover all yon scarlet plain ; 
Yon stream, that rolls its silver flood, 
Shall see its waves distain’d with blood, 
And through the air, - 
Groans of despair, and dying cries, 
Shall break the silence of the skies. 

* « 


4. 


The hosts have met—the battle’s fought, 
Thousands have found the death they 
sought ; 

What needs it to relate the strife, 

The horrid game of death and life ?— 
Suffice it, then, Montalva’s band, 

With well-tried steci, and steadfast hand, 
Fought bravely, but they fought in vain; 
They ne’er shall see their homes again. 

5. 


Where is their leader ? none can tell, 
What to Montalva’s lord befell— 
They saw him in the thickest fight, 
With desperate zeal exert his might ; 
They saw him scour the fatal field, 


_ And hostile ranks before him yield,— 


This they had seen, but none could tell, 
Or if he liv’d, or if he fell ! 
6. 
Upon its hinges creak’d the door 
That oped into the lonely cell, 
Where, on the damp and loathsome #locr, 
Montalva lay ; 
It was a dark and noisome place, 
And on its rough walls, one might trace 
Strange rhymes, and names of those, whe 
there, 

Shut out fréfn day, 
Had linger’d out,in misery... 
‘Their fondest, only hope to, die. ..... 

The twinkling lamp, that threw its light: 
Of him, who sough’ 
A son of Afric, train’d to'sit, 
His soul as black as was’ his skin, 
A monster, who disgrac’d the etth— 
He drew his pointed dagger ferth— 
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The blow is.struck, the deed is, done, 

Montalya.to his home, is, gone 
Sut in Montalva’s tow’rs was heard) 

The wild festivity 

And many a song, and jesting wards 

Were sung and spoke right merrily. 

And joyous was the pleasant lay, 

For “twas his sister’s natal day ;—~ 

And quick among the jovial band » , 

Bacehus’ gift from hand ‘to hand 3’ 

Such revels as in time of yore, 

When gentle peace return’d once more, 

And bade the maids and ladies sweet, 

With joy the long-wish’d warriors greet 5 

Such, revels then. had fiil’d the hall, 

Aud such the noisy festival ;— 

fen the young infant at.the breast, 

Would lisp. and smile anzong the rest. 


9. 

But the wind round Montalva’s tow’rs 
Blows loud and fierce 3 the tempest roars; 
The spirit the storm rides on the 

Stream, 
And w ide the red fork'd lightnings ¢ gleam : 
Bencath their nuomentary tlash, 
The woods, the mountain forests crash 3 
Loud thunders roll along the sky, 
And. loud the ‘echoing hills reply, 
As if the Eternal had burld 
His. vengeance or a guilty world. 


10. 


Sudden she vind had staid i its foree, 

No losiger: were heard threat’nings 
hoarse 5. 

Not a zephyr blew 

To bend the light grass where it grew; | 

The stbtmeawas hush'd, and the ‘tein 
was still, 

And each gentle rill 

Without murmur moy'd, 

As through its winding course it rov'd 

And the voike of the song was se no 

The jest and the laugh, were o'er, 

And each one on his 


“eye, A 

And trembled, ‘he knew not why; 

And there came a shriek, 
dread, 

As if the ions of t Ae 

Had burst their 

Extinguish’d was the taper’s blaze, 

And. through the: hall, wides 

A shadowy form awakagen talglides 

And the face,,of -themeveliers 

And lighining's the 

VON. Ix. 
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Of the three 
To make a new Thermopyle. Don am 


Siow sets the sun ; his ray serene 
He throws upon a a lot ely ‘scene ; 
Blest scene! where once, as eagle free; 
The Grecian hail’d thee, Liberty ! 
Where now the Turkish despot reigns,. 
And rules with iron rod the plains 
Where Greece, while Greece remain’d, 
had fought 
In Freedom’s holy cause, and taught 
The nations round to bend with fear 
Before her brilliant high career. 

Land of the freeman ! canst thou be 
So fallen, so low in slavery ;— 
Land of the good, the brave, the wise, 
Whose souls have sought their nativeskies, 
Oh, can thy children bat look on 
The ruin’d pile, the mould’ring stone, 


44 


Which once were Grecia’s Halls of State, | 


Where Senates held their grave debate ? 
Or can this slavish abject son, 

Look on thy plain, O Marathon ?— 

Or stand, with soul unmov'd, and see, 
Thy well-fought pass, Thermopylae ?— 
Or gaze.on Leuctra’s hallow’d plain, 
And think on all those scenes in vain ?— 
Ye sacred brave ! in vain ye died — 
In vain has flow’d the purple tide 

Of millions, at their country’s call— . 
Vain were your effarts, vain your fall! 
Your fame forgot, your valour forte 
Your name) despis’d, remains alone. 


No. TIT. 
To 
On beauteous as those airy forms, 

That flit around the prophet’s dream, 
That-ride with lightning on thé storms, 
Or melt away in glory’s beam; 

Delicious as the incense sweet, 
That ftom the temple’s altar flies, 
And leaves behind the earth, to greet 
Its purer mansion in the skies: 


In thee the that youth cali five, | 
The gnileless heart, the gladsdtne smile, 

In beauty, the Phenix; live,” 
Just riser frony finerat 


Clad in immortal Tight and grace»... 
The sculptur’d ‘Venus, beayty"s queen, 
Might catch new sweetness frym thy face. 


Constant as the planeta. rum 
Their course around the silver sphere, 
No Persian ean adore his suai) 
With love or homage more since 
Yes, like the plants, that ‘bloom # while, 
Or shrink, ab wills the sotar 
The lifecreated by thy 
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TO MELANCHOLY. 
Tutendes as an iinitation of the style of the authors whe wrote about tie century, 
MYSTERIOUS passion, dearest pain, 
Tell me, what wond’rous charms are these | 
With which thou dost torment and please ? . 
I grieve to be thy slave, yet wonld not freedom gain. 
, No tyranny like thine we know, 
That half so cruel e’er appear’d ; 
Yet thou art lov’d, as well as fear’d ; 
Perhaps the only tyrant that is so. 
Thouw’rt mystery, and riddje ali ; 
Like those thou inspir’st, thou lov’st to be 
In darkness and obscurity. 
Even learned Athens thee an unknown god might call | 
Strange contraries in thee combine ; 
Both hell and heaven in thee meet, 
Thou greatest bitter, greatest sweet ; 
No pain is like thy pain—no pleasure too like thine. 


is the grave doctrine of the schools, 


That contraries can never be 
Consistent in the highest degree ; 
But thou must stand exempt from their dul! narrow rules : 
And yet ’tis said, the brightest mind 
Is that which is by thee refin’d. 
See here a greater mystery ; 
Thou mak’st us wise, yet ruin’st our philosophy. N. 


CLERICAL AND LAICAL ANECDOTES. 


Ir s well known to most of our 
readers, that the ministers, for more 
than a dozen miles round Edinburgh, 
are in the habit of annually levying 
a considerable number of sermons, 
from the probationers of our church. 
Among those country clergymen, 
who thus willingly afford an op- 
portunity to their young friends to 
exercise of their vocation, the Rev. 
Dr S—— of D is particular] 
conspicuous—not so much, as is aad, 
from the love of ease to himself, as 
to enhance the value of his own ser- 
vices in the estimation of his people— 
most of them being of opinion, that, 
in point of comparative excellence, 
his own discourses are far superior 
to those of the best of his assistants. 
ft happened, some twenty years ago, 
that a lank, raw-boned preacher, had 
engaged to take the Rev. Doctor’s 
duty for the ensuing Sunday ; and, 
before its arrival, he had asked an 
acquaintance (now a most respec- 
table clergyman) to divide the du- 
ties of the Sabbath with him, in 
the church of D——. It. was ar- 
ranged between, the friends that 
they should leave town on Sunday 
morning at eight o'clock, to proceed 
to the scene of their labours. Ac- 
cording to previous appeintment, Mr 


P—, who had never before been at 
D , called at his friend Mr M—’s 
lodgings, at the hour agreed upon— 
full of the expectation that, cheered 
with pleasant conversation, he was 
about to enjoy an agreeable walk, 
amid the freshness of the morning, 
*‘ in the rosy time of the year. 
These delightful anticipations, how- 
ever, were nearly dissipated as soon 
as he had entered Mr M—’s room. He 
found him uncombed and unshaven, 
with only one stocking on, enve- 
loped in the folds of an old greas 
morning-gown, sitting at a table with 
several folios open, before him, and 
with his eyes on a 
small serap of paper which he held 
in one of his hancs. ly to 

“ Astonishing, Mr M— !” said Mr 
P— ; “ do I find you in that state at 
this late hour ?—-Get dressed, man-— 
we shall be too late!” 

Oh man,,.Mr P—!”. replied Mr 
M—, don’t know what to do— 
I was out at, supper last night, and 
staid till it. was rather late, so that 
when I began to make, my skeleton, 
I fell fast asleep, slept till the candle 
burnt out in the seeket, and have 
scarcely got it finished yet... 

A Mr M-- What do.you 
mean by a skeleton?” asked Mr 
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“ Of my sermon for D to- 
day, you know,” was Mr M—’s re+ 
ply, in a mournful sort of tone:. ‘ I 
never deal in composed diseourses ; 1 
just inake out a skeleton of what’! 
«in going to say, and thereby I put it 
quite out of the power of the people 
to call me a reader of my sermons. 
You know they don’t like read cis- 
courses. 

‘There is no time at present to 
discuss that matter with you,” said 
Mr P—. ‘“ Get dressed, man—we 
shall surely be too late.” 

After some more parley, Mr M— 
began to dress, taking, at intervals, 
a side-glance at the skeleton—and 
at length the journey was com- 
inenced. When the two probation- 
ers had fairly cleared the town, Mr 
M— said to his companion—‘ Just 
go you on before, and I'll look over 
my skeleton.” Mr P— complied, 
and though he walked at a very 
slow pace, he soon got so far a-head 
of his companion, who, as he pored 
over his skeleton, seemed altogether 
unconscious of the slowness of his 
progress,—as to render it necessary 
to stop, from time to time, and hail 
him to come along. In this unsocial 
manner they arrived within a mile of 
D when the church-bell begun 
to ring ; then Mr M—, who had hi- 
therto walked so tardily, hastily pock- 
eted his skeleton, and bolted forward 
at fall speed, leaving his friend, an 
entire stranger, to tind his way as 
he best could. He did not attempt 
to keep up with Mr M—, but walked 
torward with an accelerated pace, and 
entered the church, after his friend 
with the skeleton had taken posses- 
sion of the pulpit. The Duke and 
Duchess of h, with a party 
of friends from England, formed a 
part of the congregation, which was 
numerous. Watching, running, and 
anxiety, had made the preacher ner- 
vous. . His aspect was naturally wn- 
couth, and his voiee lowd and harsh. 
On the present otcasion) his appear- 
was péeuliarly ghastly—-his ut- 
teranee perfect asinine bray—and 
his discourse, ‘of  whiely the skeleton 
was the groundwork, ‘the: most) in- 
coherent pieced of nonsense which 
had ever disgraced'\a pulpit. Mr 
P— used to réprésent the whole con- 
duct of Mr M— throughout the day, 
as a succession of the'-most ludit 
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crous incidents that lad ever fallen 
under his observation. We may 
just add, that no patron was ever so 
kind as to bless Mr M— with a kirk, 
and that he has long ago become a 
skeleton himself. 

‘The Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, the 
father of the Seceders, was, for some 
time, in the early part of his life, 
minister of the aia of Portmoak, 
in Fifeshire. After it had been ar- 
ranged, that he should be translated 
to Stirling, he endeavoured to keep 
his removal from Portmoak a pro- 
found seeret. Some surmises of this 
event, however, got abroad, and were 
eagerly circulated among the people. 
W hile matters were in this state, Mr 
Krskine one day met one of those 
ofi-hand, forward, unceremonious 
old women, to be found in almost 
every parish in Scotland, who thus 
accosted him—‘* Weel, Sur, I’m tald 
yer gacn’ to lea’ us.” “ And who 
told you that, Margaret ?” enquired 
the minister. ‘‘ Wha tald me, Sur? 
a-deed it’s e’en the clash o’ the kin- 
tra.” But, Margaret,” rejoined 
Mr Erskine, “ you know that is not 
to be depended upon. We should 
not lend an ear to idle rumours. 
Have you no better evidence that |] 
intend to leave you, than what you 
call the clash o’ the kintra?” “Aye 
have I, Sur,” replied Margaret ; “ it 
has been a gay ry simmer this, Sur, 
and you hanna cast ony peats ; that’s 
no like as if ye meant to winter wi’ 
us.” Margaret,” replied the mi- 
nister, “ you know we are the Lord’s 
servants, and it behoves us to obey 
his call—If he has work for me in 
Stirling, you know it is my duty to 
go and perform it.” ‘Tengh!” 
exclaimed Margaret; “ call here, call 
there! I’ve heard Stirling ‘has a gay 
muckle stipend ;—now am’ thinking 
if the Lord had culled: you’ o'er by 
to’ Auchterteel, you wud ‘ne'er hae 
let’on ye heard him 

The late Mr Owen, a presbyterian 
minister at Rochdale, in Lancashire, 
was distinguished’ for’ the plainness 
of his manners, ‘the ‘readiness of his 
retorts, and the bitterness of his sar- 
casm'; and many ‘anéedotes'‘of his 
singularities’ and’ his talénts are still 

reserved, and frequently ‘repeated 
the’ dissenting ‘ministers in ‘the 
north of Erigland. Oné day, soon 
alter a new Rector—not quite so wise 
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as Solomen—had taken possession of 
the valuable living of that. parish, 
Mr Owen was riding slowly up a 
hill near the town, on. rather, a 
sorry steed. The new Rector, ac- 


companied by a gentleman of. the | 


town, happened to be behind him, 
and far better mounted. ‘: Who 
inay that extraordinary-looking per- 
son be?” said the Rector to his com- 
panion. ‘* Oh!” replicd the other, 
‘* that is one of your own cloth—that 
is the presbyterian minister of the 
town.” ** Indeed!” said the Rector ; 
‘* he is a great oddity—let us ride up 
and try of what metal he is made.” 
‘* You had better let him. alene,” 
said his companion, ‘* otherwise you 
inay perhaps find he has metal in 
him beth sharp and weighty.” Re- 
gardless of this caution, the Rector 
gave his horse the spur, was soon 
alongside of his presbyterian  col- 
league, and accosted him thus— 
‘‘ Pray, Sir, what makes your horse 
wag his tail so incessantly?” The 
very same thing, Sir, that makes you 
wag your tongue—weakness.” “ I 
told you,” said the Rector’s com- 
panion, ‘‘ you had better let him 
alone, but you would not take my 
advice. You now know something 
of your neighbour’s metal.” 

Being on a journey, the same re- 
verend gentleman met in the public 
room of an inn a party, among which 
was a lady of a figure greatly deform- 
ed. Her shoulders rose to her ears, 
her breast touched her chin, and 
she had a large bump on her back. 
Mr Owen had benevolence enough 
to feel, that physical defects were 
not a legitimate subject of raillery or 
sarcasm; and nothing could have 
ieinpted him to have applied these 
sharp weapons to the object just de- 
scribed, had she not provoked him by 
her own impertinence. Though they 
did not recognize each other as ac- 
quaintances, Mr Qwen and the little 
lady were not unknown to each other. 
During breakfast, presbyterian par- 
sons became, cither by accident or 
design, the topic of conversation. 
* 1 can’t endure a presbyterian spar- 
son,” said the little lady ; “‘ I would 
not larry a presbyterian parsom for 
the world—I would rather marry a 
tinker than a presbyterian parson.” 
‘* Why, Madam,” said Mr Owen, “to. 
tell you the truth, I think: you heve 


[Dee. 
made a most suitable choice. You 
have carried the budget for some timc. 


and you have brass enough in your 


face to establish your husband in hi. 
trade. wherever you please.” 

_ Mr dissenting  clergy- 
man, was, about twenty years ago, 
making a rapid Prepress in, convert- 
ing to the tenets of his wild. ortho- 
doxy a large. majority of the popu- 
lation in the British Empire. The 
ranks of his followers, we believe, arc 
now very much thinned, and th: 
worthy dissenter has not yet had th: 
felicity to become, a martyr to the 
cause. Travelling in the north of 
Ireland,.on a proselytising mission, 
he and his servant, both upon horsc- 
back; made a sudden halt, just a: 
a catholic priest had dismissed a 
congregation... Anxious to gain at- 
tention, and. to secure converts, Mr 
H immediately pulled from his 
pocket a psalm-book, and commen- 
ced singing a portion from the psalms 
of David. After this, he raised 
himself in his stirrups, and began a 
prayer. Upon this a young Pat, 
one of the hearers, or spectators, 
made to his father ‘the following re- 
mark :—* Och, and. by. Jasus, the 
ould one is done for at last.” “ The 
ould one—and done for at last !” re- 
torted the father ; “‘ what doyou mean 
by that, sirrah?”. *‘ Och, and to be 
sure, father,” says young Pat, “ ! 
mean him! Have not the infan- 
try been after bothering and fighting 
him these eighteen hundred years, 
and all to no purpose ; and is it not 
plain that the ould one is to be routed! 
at last, when the cavalry have joined 
in the attack ?” 

The Rev. Mr —, of , some 
five-and-twenty years ago, had been 
engaged as usual, to spreach on a sa- 
cramental Sunday, in the Dent of a 
parish some miles distant from his 
own. Upon this occasion, he bad 
borrowed for his journey a horse, 
the property of the ; schoolmaster 
of the parish., The ,domime was 
what is called ‘ an excellent whip, 
and his horse really; a. good one. 
Mr ——, however, .,with,all{/his 
whipping and spurring, was not 
inaking progress sufficienf to ensurc 
his arrival in time for’ the sérvice of 
the day. A parishiorier’ of his ow? 
happening to meet him, eriqdired if 
that was the dominie’s hotse? “ Yes, 
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says Mr——,, “and. a lazy brute it is: 
I shall not be in time for the Tent.” 
“1 tell you what,” says the éountry- 
man ; * you know that the’ dominie, 
though one of his legs is shorter than 
the other, always rides well. ‘Tf you 
would only raise your right le¢ 2 little, 
and touch the animal with the spur, 
just under the saddle, I’se warrant ye 
shall make better progress.” No soon- 
er said than done, when off flew horse 
and rider as fast’as John Gilpin. 

Psalm-singing had ¢commenced in 
the Tent ere Mr —— reached the 
scene of his future labours, yet his 
horse was not inclined to stop ; and 
notwithstanding the rider’s pulling 
the reins, and calling out“phrroo, you 
brute, phrroo *,” his ride might have 
proved as long and as unsatisfactory 
as that of the celebrated equestrian 
just mentioned, had not the villagers 
come to his assistance. Somewhat 
flushed and flurried by his exertions, 
and being necessitated, instanter, to 
dismount and ascend the tent-pulpit, 
—instead of, as is customary, placing 
his hand on the head of the precentor, 
(who by this tite had nearly sung 
the whole of the 103d psalm,) as a 
signal to stop, in order to commence 
prayer, Mr , in the hurried anx- 
icty of the moment, stretched forth 
both his hands, as he had done du- 
ring: the latter part of his ride, ex- 
claiming with much apparent fer- 
vour, “ phrroo, phrroo !’ 

In the year 1794, when the demon 
of disorder was raging in France 
—when Britons had to ima- 


gine that the rights of man and 


those of kings were diametrically op- 
posite to each other—when reformer 
and republican were considered sy- 
nonymous terms, one party believin 

in the infallibility of statesmen, an 

the other exclaiming against them, 
as the oppressors of the people ; the 
peace and happiness of almost every 
village were more or less interrupted 
by political discussion. In a royal 
burgh, north of Tay, there lived a 
merchant, who had, on many oc- 
casions, spoken pretty freely of his 
Majesty’s ministers, and what he 


_ Ing along the street, with a pamphlet 
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conceived the abuses of the constitu- 
tion; by which he had rendered him- 
self popular among a certain class, 
and equally obnoxious to the mugis- 
trates, who firmly opposed all inno- 
vation. ‘This man was one day pass- 


in his hand ; the magistrates were 
walking in front of the Town House, 
when one of them accosted the refor- 
mer thus—* Well, Mr , is that 
the Rights of Man you have got ?” 
** No, Sir, it is not, but it appears to 
me almost as good.” “ Pray what 
is it, Mr ? are we to have more 
sedition still?” “It is the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, Sir.” * Ay, hold 
by them, Mr ; Solomon was a 
king—he will teach you the truth!” | 
** | agree with you, Sir; for al- 
though I have not read the book since 
I was at school, 1 just happened to 
open it on the bookseller’s counter, 
and the first sentence that met my 
eye pleased me so highly, that [ im- 
mediately purchased the work, which 
lam resolved to read with attention.” 
“ Ay, Mr——, and what expres- 
sion of Solomon’s struck you so for- 
cibly?” “ Take away the wicked 
from before the king, and his throne 
shall be established,” was the reply. 
The magistrate turned upon his liee!, 
and was off. 

A countryman was, early one 
morning, proceeding to town with a 
cart full of smuggled whisky, and very 
unexpectedly saw the excise officer 
approaching. Feeling that retreat 
was impracticable, he came forward 
with an air of easy confidence, and 
saluted the officer with—“ Gude- 
morning, Sir! are frae Perth?’ 
“ Yes, Sir; what of that?” “ Oh, 
Sir, could ye tell me what part of the 
town Mr —— the gauger lives? 
« Yes, I can; do you want him?” 
“Ay! I want to see him, before 
there be mickle stir upo’ the cau- 

© am doubtfal of your find- 
ing him at home; if you’ have any 
particular business with him, you 
may be disappointed,” said the offi- 
eer, anxious to know what could be 
wanted with himself, ‘Oh, Mrs 


* Phrroo—an expression used in Scot- 
land, to stay the,career of a horse or cow. 
It cannot be properly .expressed by letters 
of the alphabets . It is a sound, produced 
fram the throat, aided; bya compressed 
quivering of the lips. 


will Hikely be at ‘hame, an’ 
she'll do wi’ me. | As you're a civil- 
like gentleman, I'll tell you: Mr —— 
the gauger’s a fine, discreet, man, 
mair sae than pny i” the trade that I 
ken. My master mak’s a drap 0” the 
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creature, an’ the gauger sometimes 
comes athort us ; but he’s nae trou- 
blesome ; sae my master Sent me aff 
wi’ a cag o the best o't to him, for’s 
civility. Oh, Sir, it will be fine again’ 
Yule! Now, Sir, tell me the house, 
and howmonystairs up.” ‘The officer, 
deceived by the assumed’ simplicity 
of the man, gave him’a particular di- 
rection, and proceeded on his jour- 
ney. [tis unnecessary toadd, that on 
returning home he found the man 
had mistaken the road. 

Nearly thirty years ago, a poor 
wandering lunatic haunted the east 
coast of Angus. Being inoffensive, 
he was often teased by idle boys, and 
grown-up people, not arrived at the 
years of discretion. One day, when 
sauntering along the road, he was 
met by some farm-servants, driving 
their carts. They all stopped their 
horses, and began to provoke poor 
Jamie by every means which ill- 
nature and vulgar wit could devise. 
(ne fellow, in particular, with a very 
ill-favoured countenance, attempted 
to lay hands on him. “ Stand off, 
you ill-looking scoundrel !” cried the 
inaniac ; ‘‘ were I not sure that the 
Almighty made all mankind, I would 
swear that you were a counterfeit !” 

I have been repeatedly in company 
with a farmer, whose humour and 
ready wit are well known in his 
neighbourhood. I have heard him 
utter such things as set every risible 
muscle in the company in motion, 
always excepting his own, if he had 
any ; for I never yet saw a smile 
upon his unbending features. The 
following 1 have often heard told as 
specimens of his ready wit :— 

About that period of the French 
revolution when the poissards and 
sans-culottes were in the zenith of 
their glory, and the guillotine was 
kept in constant employment, D 
was a young man, working on his 
father’s farm. A poor woman in the 
neighbourhood had lost her reason, 
and, at length, become violently out- 
rageous, threatening to burn the 
house and murder her children. Par- 
ties of the neighbours were in the 
practice of assembling to watch her 
nightly ; and, by their ill-timed and 
imprudent remonstrances, increased 
the trritation of her brain. D 
one night joined the party: the luna- 
tic was in one of her wildest moods, 


Dee. 
‘that neither? man, nor 
devil ‘wag Johger ‘to be trusted—for 
that ‘Satan had promised to come for 
het tuore than six months before, but 
had ‘not kept his word, and she would 
mocked no longer! D—., with 
a face of 10st imposing gravity, and 
slow, solemn tone, addressed her 
thus: “Well, Janet, known 
you for a sensible woman these many 
years, and must own, that this is the 
first unreasonable thing I ever heard 
you utter ; and I am'‘sure, when you 
think a little, your own good sense 
will see it so.” “ T do not see what 
is unreasonable in blaming Satan for 
breaking ‘his promise,” replied the 
maniac. “ Ay, ‘but Janet,” said 
“ know the proverb, 
Give the devil his due. Consider 
what he has had to do; he has been 
in France for more than a year past, 
night and day, teiling hard; only at 
home for an hour or so once in three 
months ; trusting his whole business 
to young rascals of clerks, who have 
allowed all things to go into confu- 
sion; but you know tbe term. of 
Whitsunday is just newly, past, and 
he has made a clean sweep, and got 
a new set. Your name, Janet, is 
down ; but there are many before it; 
however, he will keep his word} and 
you must just have patience till your 
turn come in fair play.” “Well, 
1))——,” said she, “ you're the only 
ane, an or woman, that’s given me 
a sensible advice, an’ follow it 
but how long do you think Ill 
need towait yet?” Indeed, Janct, 
it is hard to say—I would suppose 
till after harvest—perhaps the new 
year.” ‘Thank you, D—— ; youve 
common sense!” The poor woman 
continued insane, but .was, not. so 
violent and unmanageable as before. 
Some years after this, Mr -—— o¢- 
cupied a farm of his own, .4 dissent- 
ing preacher, who had formerly been 
a shoemaker, had. a meeting-house 
a few miles distant; hut, eager to 
make he was in the 
tice of itinereting ; and, on one, occa- 


sion, sent his wife ‘to solidt Mr—= 


for the use of his barn for this.pur- 
pose. Mrs Z. explained her mission 


to the housckeeper, who, stepping 


out to the barn-yard, informed. her 
master. ‘* Well,” replied he,. 
in—give Mrs Z. a dram—and I shi 

follow.” Mr soon entered, with 
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a atlancholy face. “ How do you 
do, Mrs I thank you, Sir, 
and hope I have the pleasure of see- 
ing you well?” “Oh, Ma’‘am, I 
hardly know how I am, since J heard 
this lamentable news!” “Pray what 
is that, Mr ?” _* Have you not 
heard it, Mrs Z.?” “No; I 
you will tell me.” “ Well, I am 
astonished ; for every one that I have 
seen to-day, seems overcome with 
sorrow—and no wonder ; for myself, 
I cannot describe my feelings!” 
“Oh, Mr ——, you alarm me sad- 
ly !—have the goodness to explain !” 
“Oh, Ma’am, it will make a general 
mourning from one end of the king- 
dom to the other—universal sadness 
and sorrow. . 1 know not how to in- 
form you.” “ In pity, speak, and 
say what, for I am dreadfully a- 
larmed !” Having wound-up the 
good woman's curiosity to its ut- 
most stretch, he proceeded thus: 
“Well, Mrs Z., it is a lamentable 
tale. You know that the yellow 
fever has been raging in Jamaica ; 
all the inhabitants, black and white, 
had died, except one planter, who sat 
looking at his solitary dinner, and ex- 
claimed, that he would much rather 
have the d——1 for company than 
dine alone! That gentleman, who is 
never far off when wanted, instant- 
ly appeared, took his seat at table, 
and spent the afternoon with the 
planter ; but the infection was strong, 
and both of them died on their 
chairs ! Now, Mrs Z., you see the 
consequences.—Satan, the great, ene- 
my, being dead, no mere occasion 
for preaching—no use for ministers 
now! Theré’s a stroke !—in Scotland 
alone, from one to two thousand gen- 
tlemen laid idle—their bread broken 
in a moment, and your husband, the 
worthy Mr Z., among the rest! But 
he has one comfort, which most of 
them want—he can, take to, his awls 
again, and you can tell him to come 
and take my measure for a pair of 
boots, and also ‘shoes, for first 
job. But, oh, Mrs Z., it is heavy 
news, and I am concerned; but 
keep up your heart, for your goodman 
has another string to his bow!’ . 
Although the following authentic 
anecdote has no relationship to, the 
foregoing, it may be considered wor- 
thy of preservation... 
About the time when, ,flax-spin- 


ning, by machinery, was first intro- 
duced into Scotland, an industrious 
and sober, but. enterprising man, 
erected a small spinning-mill, of five 
or six frames. After, the work had 
been employed something more than 
a year, he made up a state of affairs, 
that he might see whether. his spe- 
culation had been prosperous er ad- 
verse. Having ascertained the re- 
sult, when he came in at. night, he 
addressed his. wife thus: “ Put on 
the kettle, Eppie, and gar a drap 
broo seethe.” When the kettle was 
boiling, his spouse called, Phe 
kettle's seething now, Johnny.” 
“ Very weel, Eppie—hand me in by 
the bottle, and I'll mak’ a jug o’ 
toddy.—Now, sit down, Eppie, and 
we'll tak’ our glass and be happy ; 
and dinna forget to be thankfu’ to 
Providence, for it hes prospered the 
labour of our hands—The callan 
and me have been making up the 
mill accounts—and how d’ye think 
they stand?” couldna say, 
Johnny.” ‘ Weel, Eppie, the whur- 
lies have only run about a towmont, 
and she has fairly cleared a’ the 
outlay; ay, and something mair.” 
That's very weel, indeed, Johnny, 
and I’m unco happy to hear’t.” 
“* Ay, Eppie, we've toiled sair, and 
lived canny ; but we'll now eat our 
white bread in our auld days!” The 
toddy and the good news had pro- 
cured for Eppie sound sleep and 
pleasant dreams; and next night, 
when John came in, she said, “ I'll 
put on the kettle, Johnny.” ‘‘ Na, 
ns,: ye needna be at the fash—nae 
mair kettling here—and I'll tell you 
mair, Eppie, ye needna be mocking 
Providence wi’ your thanks!” Look- 
ing in her husband’s face, she saw 
that the curves at the corners of his 
mouth had taken a contrary direction 
to that which they had held on the 
preceding night, Anxious to know 
the cause, she said, ‘‘ What's the mat- 
ter—what's wrang now, Johnny 
Jobn, shrugging his shoulders, re- 
lied, Aw, that rackless, stupid 
die, Tam, no. half tenty—-whan 
he was summing up the pounds of 
the mill, yesterday, added in the 
year of God wi’ them !” 
The following anecdote of a sail- 
cloth manufacturer, with whom I 
was personally acquainted, seems 
nearly allied. to. the preceding, and 
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afforded me : hearty laugh at’ the 
time when it happened. 

During the carly part of the French 
war, the manufacture .of; sail-cloth 
constituted a staple part of the trade 
in the sea-port towns in Angus-shire. 
As it required able-bodied men, —_ 
were often difficult to ‘procure, and. 
not very. easily managed, there being 
so many rivals in -the ‘trade, outbid- 
ding each other.in the irate of wa-' 
ges. Bounties were often given for 
a year's service; and, at the new 
year, king’s, birth-day, and annual 
fairs, it had become the custom 
to treat them either with a supper and 
strong liquor, or to purchase 
these gratifications. . The prudent 
1anutacturers gave money, allowing 
their servants to spend it by them- 
selves; but there were others who 
accompanied them to the tavern, and 
preferred'a momentary gratification 
to the conservation of their respecta- 
bility. On an occasion of this kind, 
a manufacturer had gone along with 
his weavers to the depoi for eating 
and drinking ; beef-steaks, porter, 
and whisky teddy, soon leve all 
distinctions, and they began to in- 
form their employer, that his profits 
would very well afford an advance of 
wages. He set to work with chalk 
upon the table, to ealeulate the ex- 
penses of a piece of No. 3 sailcloth, 
as a fair medium of the profit or 
loss. Spinning, weaving, and every 
other charge, being fairly stated a- 
gainst the market-price of the cloth, 
the result seemed so favourable, that 
the master with exultation cried, 
‘* Ring the bell, then! 17) fill the 
bowl again, lads; for I find it’s a good 
trade.” After the bowl was brought 
in, one of the weavers said, with an 
arch grin, to his companions, “ But, 
master, at what price did you count 
the flax and hemp?”—* Ah that’s 
true, Peter,” cried the manufacturer, 
** we forgot them !” 

In the summer of 1781, on the 
lay that the action took place be- 
tween, Admiral Parker and the 
Dutch fleet, under Admiral .Zout« 
man_ off the. Dogger Bank, an old 
man in Arbroath, who happened to 
be lying..in Jhis...garden, . affirmed 
that. L most distinctly the fi- 
ring of the gains ;.and by placing. his, 
ear.on the . he said, in the 
vernacular. idiom, that he. felt. the 


gird dinnle. He called on some of 
neighbours, but they could no: 
be sensible »of hearing any sound : 
he, however; continued firm in his 
assertions, poimting in.a south-east 
direction; ‘and: requesting: thern to 
nete the day, andvhoury for he was 
certain that Ke would’ hear of a sca- 
fight. in’ that. direction,! and.at that 
time::| The spot! where the:man lay 
was about a third of a midefrom the 
shere, and slightly, elevated /‘above 
the level of. the: sea,: other 
land intervened between Arbroath and 
the scene of action, which, when the 
account of it arrived, Was found to 
correspond exactly: with the time 
pointed out by the.old than. 

I have heard the above often taik- 
ed of by.a gentleman who knew the 
man well, and was ptesettiat the 
time, which, ‘if I right, was 
Sunday. This makes ‘the thing still 
more probable, as the stillness of the 
streets would be favourable to the 
transmission of distant ‘sounds. 

The following extraordinary coin- 
cidence, which happenéd some: years 
ago, has been related to mie} within 
these few days,past, upon what 
conceive most respectable and un- 
doubted authority. 

On a fine Sundayin sumuter, three 
young men, mechanics, had travelled 
several miles in the Highlands, to be 
present in a church on a sacramental 
occasion. They had each a partner of 
the other sex in company, and, on 
their return, had sat-down to rest by 
the way, during which they indulged 
themselves in some levities. of beha- 
viour, not exactly suited to the day. 
While thus employed, an old. woman 
came past, who having seemthem at 
church, now took the. liberty of re- 
presenting the inconsistency of their 
present conduct with the appearance 
they. had .so made im.an as- 
sembly of devout Chiistians.. “O, 
good woman,” said one ef the. young 
men, profanely, “(an hour's repent- 
ance and a . when I am dying, 
wih 

igion you ean practise through hie. 
The old wasnt sheok her head, and 
replied, No, Sir am-hotr :befere 
you die, will thinks little 
death 2s dust 
now, and will not have time:to ‘pray 
for yourself on. its 
the time fer The 
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young man, Was ¢ither’a mason, or 
house~carpenter, and, ina few weeks 
after, fell from a..gentheman’s: house 
where he was: eraployed, and ‘was 
killed. om the ! One of the three 
young men who: were nt now 
very respectable character. The 

is told as related: by him,. witloes 

At Kirkland spinning-work, seve- 
ral years ago,.a ‘young girl got en- 
tangled am machinery, and 
had one of her legs most shockingly 
mangled. She. was carried home, 
and a surgeon’ procured, who, after 
examining the patient, ' pronounced 
amputation the only means that 
could save her life. .The-girl was 
told that her leg must be cut off, ag) 
that the operation would be pe... 
cd after breakfast. “ Vey en,” 
replied she, ** but in thy meantime 
let me have my parry) pefore the 
doctors come.” LY »vove was told 
to me by one tlic. proprietors of 
the wo lave also heard it 
talked of MTS. 

In egy life, I was acquainted 
with «amiable young lady, who was 
inyth addicted to sleep-walking. She 
“ould unlock the garden-door, walk 
Tu the garden, and sometimes return 
with a rose er a pink in her hand. 
.\t other times, she would extend her 
walk into the wood adjoining to the 
house, where she has been known 
to pass @ narrow wooden bridge, 
with a hand-rail.on one side, which 
lay at a considerable height, across a 
rivulet... ‘These nocturnal rambles 
were productive of much uneasiness 
to her parents, and she was never 
permitted to alone ; but, occa- 
sionally, she would make her escape 
unnoticed by her companion. One 
night, she left bed when her 
sister was-awake, and’ it being a 
beautifubnight m summer, the sister 
resolved: upon keeping close by her, 
and allewing her: to. ‘follow -her own 
inclinations Thesommnambulist pass- 


cd down stairs, went'to the kitchen, 


took a piece of: cake from the cup- 
baard, and a small decanter from @ 
shelf; she then a the door, 
and proceeded. straight te a pump- 
well at some distance, pumped water 
into the decanter, and seeming to 
look cautiously» around her, as if 
fcarful of being observed, began to 
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and, as Hamlet says 
would’ take my friend's word for 2 


eat the cake, drinking at intervals. 
Having finishtd her repast, she ‘ex- 
claimed, in a soft voiee, but with 
much feeling, Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread. eaten in secret is 
pleasant.”” Walking forward to a 
green. bank, she sat down, seemed t 
contemplate the sky, and repe 
a night-piece of considerable 
from some of our poets ; af 
she returned, entered t 
went to bed, witho 
slightest symptor 

Brechin C; 
to the Hy 
of Pe 
tic 


ath, 
© which 
rouse and 
<aibiting the 
veing awake. 
ue, @ seat belonging 
mrable William Maule 
e, stands in a fine roman- 
ation, on the banks of the 

sk. Sometime about the middle of 
last century, a falcon hawk had buik 
her nest on the face of 2 precipitous 
cliff, overhanging the river, in the 
vicinity of the castle. Many at- 
tempts had been made to each the 
nest, (particularly by two gardencrs 
belonging to the castle,) but it was 
found inaccessible, either from above 
or below. The young hawks were 
supposed to be about fledged, and 
the gardeners had resolved upon 
making another effort to secure them. 
The young men slept together, and 
on the morning of that day wher 
they were to make their tinal at- 
tempt upon the falcon’s eyrey, one of 
the gardeners, when he awoke, said 
to his bed-fellow, “O, Will! I had a 
fine dream to-night. I climbed the 
cliff and plundered the hawk’s nest 
of a couple of fine cyass falcons.” — 
“ Aye, but where are they now?” 
said his companion jecringly. “I 
thought I placed them below that 
tub which stands in our room,” re- 
plied the other. Upon looking out 
of bed, they saw the tub bottom up- 
wards, contrary to its usual posi- 
tion, One of them sprung out of 
bed, lifted the tub, and—-the hawks 
were below it! 

A learned and much-esteemed 
friend of mine; with whom I have 


been long and intimately acquainted, | 


related to me the following circam- 


tanee, that happened: to himself, 
of the ghost, 


thousand pounds. Being much at- 

tached studies, he 

had attempted the solution of a ver 

difficult problem ; but having - 

cd a certain length, he found the next 
3u 
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afrai 
lieve; thatt felt an emotion of spirits, his usual.dresd, but im one that he had 
whith banished! dleep;. aitd I waited left,off wearing some months before. 
‘with! impatience: for: day-dighty to’. Leven retognised: the: figure: of ‘his 
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‘step a pons asiaorum, whith hevainl 
tried to pass. His other avocati 
‘left him little leisure for perseve- 
‘rance in the pursuit, in) which: he 
hail resolved to be baffted the 
‘attempt had been renewed at differ- 
‘ent times, but always had am unsue- 
eessful termination. My friend was 
an enthusiast in his favourite study, 
and the thing had taken a strong 
hold of lis mind.) One night, he 
dreamed that he had solved the pro- 
blem’ and made ‘a copy of the solu- 
tion, from the first to the last . 
Upon awaking, the dream was fr 

in his memory, but the ideal co 
wanting. He, however, thought he 
eould still retrace the track which 


his mind had pursued in sleep. It 


was day-light ; he arose, sat down, 
and went along to the final solution, 
as if it had been an ation which 
he had previously performed. 

When a boy, about fourteen or 
fifteen years, the following incident 
occurred tome. I have often thought 
of it since, and never could find a sa- 
tisfactory explanation.—I was one 
night in bed, and, as I then believed, 
broad awake. There was just that 
degree of light which enabled me to 
discern the furniture in the room. It 
came on to rain heavily. I heard it 
patter on the window, and also heard 
a broken pane clattering in the wind. 

While I lay looking from my bed, 
and listening to the storm, the land- 
Jord seemed to pass in front of my bed, 
cross the room, and remove the family 
bible, and some other book which lay 
in the window-sill, depositing them 
upon a chair near by. This I only 
‘conjectured from his motions, as the 


light was: not sufficient for me to 


discern small objects. He then passed 


-Before:my bed, and walked ‘slowly 
out of the room. I 


began to be sur- 
“prised that [ had not heard the tread 
his feet, and immediately: recol- 


- lected, that there was an intermediate 
apartment: between my room and his 
.obed+cham ber; and ‘thatthe doors of 
were Ishutvevery night.) had 
heardyeither-of: ese doors - 
sapon his entranice, did hear 


(thennclosed upet: his exit. Although 


d,: to this moment; 


elucidate the mystery. It came—I 


Dec. 
arose—the books were not removed 
from the window-sill; but! it had 
rdined heavily, andthe doors men- 
tioned were both shut as usual. It 
‘is néedless to say, that upon enquir- 
ing at the landlord; he ‘teplied that 
‘he had not left bis bed during the 
night. I still believe that I was quite 
‘awake during this phantasmagoria ; 
but have never been able to ascertain, 
whether it was produced by a tem- 
porary hallucination of mind, or by 
any optical deception: 


ore entering upon the following 
relation, allow me to premise, that, 
ever since I grew up, I have been not 


only fearless of spirits, ghosts, and 
all the countless train of hobgoblins, 
but also most decidedly sceptical as 
to their existence; and could 
through a burying-ground, at any 
hour of the day or night, with as 
little apprehension as on the high- 
way; although my mind might be 
more solemnly impressed. 

Not many ago, a gentleman, 
with whom I had long been intimate- 
died véry suddenly. 

e circumstancesattending hisdeath 
were of such a nature, ‘as to inspire 
the most. painful feelings: in: the 
minds of his friends. The informa- 
tion had reached mein the morning, 
when it produced eonsiderable emo- 
tion ; in pursuing my business, the 
subject had often recurred to my 
mind, and it had been repeatedly 
mentioned, by those, with whom | 
had ted About: nine in the 
evening [ went up stairs, and joined 
my family, conversing upon other, 

and quite different subjects. When 
past eleven O'clock, 1 went down 
stairs, to take 4 walkin the court be- 
hind my house, which was airy, and 
hounded by open gardens... The sky 
wasclear; and the night serene. My 
entrance to the court wasby oneangle, 
and I had proceededslowly abouthalf- 
way actoss, musing upon something 
totally unconnected with:my deceased 
friend, when he suddenly appeared 
before me, in, the! eppesite angle of 
the court, about twenty fect distant. 
(Ide not sce thée-desk and papers 
Which Lem now writing, more dis- 
_tinetly; than then: sew not 


vest, and a coloured silk handker- 
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chief about his neck, which he was in company, for the first time, a man, 
in the custom of wearinginthemorn- for example, like the inimitable 
ing. Heseemed to lookat me witha Burns, celebrated no less for his ge- 
bow of recognizance... I acknowledge -nius than. for his transcendent eon- 
I started’; but having paused fora versational talents; the idol and god a i 
few seconds, I became convinced:that of every circle, our primary. impnes- ij 
it was an illusion, either of themind sions partake more of astonishment Ma) a 
or sight; and keeping my eyes fixed than of pleasure; our expectations 
upon the object, walked briskly up.~- have ‘been raised, and, our | fancies 
It vanished—not by sinking, but have figured to themselves an, ima- feat 
seemed to melt away into viewlessair! ginary being, whom we long to con- 
1 brought my hand over the wall template, and to compare 
on which it had seemed to lean—no- trast with the much-boasted reality : i 
thing was there. Thething, doubt- we hang on his lips, and dwell, on fi 
less, happened, fromthe impression his words; we are prepared to. be ie 
previously made on my mind; but astonished, and excited ; we ascribe . : 
how it should have occurred afterthe to him talents which he does not es 
subject had. been banished, and the possess, find meanings for his lan- | 
mind intent’ on a different subject, guage which he never dreamt of, Be ie 
and how the external senses should discover in every syllable he utters " 
so readily have aided the deception, infinitely more than meets the ear, 
especially with one so sceptical as to and, in his commonest and feeblest ef- 
every thing of the kind, are cirewm- forts, believe there is a pregnaney of bi 
stances which I have never been thought, and a richness and beauty of = 
able satisfactorily to comprehend. expression, and a peculiarly felicitous 
Bb. adaptation—all which is no more 


Fm than the ordinary colouring of a fan- Bi 
in an sree imaginative, warm- 
THE PIRATE. BY THE AUTHOR OF with eager 


WAVERLEY,” THREE astonished. But how different does 
POST OCTAYQ. CONSTABLE & the case become, upon 
an author, by a'series of more accurate knowledge of the ob- a? 
cessful efforts, happens to attain the ject of our first idolatry and, adimi- tay 
apex of celebrity and fame, it is no ration! Novelty and wonder dis- ; 
uncommon fashion among literatists, appearing together, the mind has i 
and the literary mobocracy in general, time to survey coolly the object 
upon the appearance of any subse- of its first enthusiasm; imaginary I" 
quent, work by the ‘same pen, to attributes immediately vanish, and | 
make the important diseovery, that real talent and genius shine more ca 
it is, by many degrees, and in many conspicuously, when no, longer en- ie 
points, inferior to some or all of its circled by the penumbrous» halo 
predecessors. Readers of this genus thrown off from our-own minds, Ad- 
seeth incapable of eomprehending, miration hence becomes rational, be- 
that, in whatever channel its exer- cause it is founded. on, neal know- 
tions may be directed, the same mind (1 ! We indeed become familiar 
will always possess features of self- with that which we first regarded as 
resemnblance—that there are trains of the Thibetians do their sovereign La- 
thought and association, mental dis- maj; but this familiarity only 
positions and aptitudes, capabilities hances our proper ‘esteem, 
and affinities peculiar ‘to, and in- and value, and reverence 5 heeatsewe 
_herent:in;' every ‘individual nature ; now observe, in all the contiguity: of 
--and that what, at first, burst upon  immediateobservationy what was for- 
inthe raciness, freshness, and sur-  merly viewed ‘through: magnifying 
prise of splendid and attractive no- medium, and eucreaséd im apparent 
velty, ‘has, (by recurrence, ‘been con- size and dimensions. the! awful 
verte {into something with which distanee of the observer «i Now, it 
we have established)a familiarity of more than natural--on thei coutwary, 
knowledge whiehy/ though it be de- - it is:what:we ‘night, @ priori, antici- 
of rade ‘and wonder, vulgar aud t- 
‘is'compatible with the enjoyment! of should 
‘the intemsest delight. When-we meet witli their first impressions, than 


we 


wee 
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is lighted with subsequent familiarised entirely su? generis, and as dissimilar 
| knowledge, and that they should pre!’ to' any of its predecessors, as Caleb 
see ter 'the boisterous and rude ‘gratifica- Williams is to Tom Jones, or the 
tioti of excited and ‘expectant’ curio- Castle of Otranto to the Abbot or 
sity, to ‘the’ less imtetise, but’morée’ the’Monastery. Yet, in despite of 
enduring and spiritualized ‘delight all'this, wé''shall not be surprised, 
ot which results from a pure and culti- nor, let us add, very greatly alarmed, 
vated' taste) though we hear tea-table and coterie 
But whither, ‘the reader will ask, critics, wtriusqne generis, asserting, 
a does aff this tend, and what is the with all the dogmatism of conceited 
exact amount of it? We°'will an- imbecility, that Mordaunt Merton is 
swer the question :—The'productions only another Henry Morton, or Ro- 
ereme rey) of the author of Waverley have now land) Greme—that Norna of the 
a grown so numetous—-the public Fitful-head is nothing but a new 
ae have become ‘so well acquainted with and improved version of the Gipsy 
> the graces and gee of ‘his Sybil, Meg Merrilies—that Brenda 
manner—his style of delineation is ‘Toil, the affectionate and the sensi- 
emer ea no longer to be guessed at—and his ble, is just Rose Bradwardine redi- 
eo ae ot intimate knowledge of the manners, viva; while the ethereal, sylph-like, 
superstitions, antiquities, history, and romantic, imaginative Minna, may 
ee ; i. Pain national character of his country, is probably, for ought we know, be de- 
x, ae Brig so well established, and so generally scribed as an unhappy compound of 
admitted, that, with the mobocracy the fantastical attributes of Flora 
of the Blues and the Cotteries, it MacIvor, and the more retired, but 
Vicie) tees ‘ seems to be taken for granted, that not less extravagant qualities, which 
aes al he shall mever equal himself—that distinguish the insipid Edith Bellen- 
he is now impar sibi—and that, in den. 
> >> a every succeeding production, there But, dismissing these tea-sipping 
shall be 2 regular progression of de- wittols and self-constituted dispens- 
te ie cay, till the great luminary, once the ers of immortality—of all colours, 
oh if Lord of the Ascendant, and who, by _ blue ineluded—we shall proceed to 
tH his excessive splendor, eclipsed theles- give our readers such glimpses of in- 
a et ser glories of the literary firmament, sight into the internal machinery of 
as the sun does the stars when he “tire prrate,” as is consistent with 
if paler crosses the meridian, shall sink, the condensation and compression 
: hint like the Parsee in Anastasius, “ into necessarily imposed on us by the na- 
% 4 everlasting rest.” This, to be'sure, ture of this work. 
Be Bite is very fine, and very pathetic ; but, The facts on which the author has 
a Pa happily for the pleasures which we woven this fine fiction are stated by 
: vet expect to taste from this inex- himself in an advertisement :—‘“‘ In 
jae on : haustible source of delightful in- the month of January 1704-5, a ves- 
vention, mot very trae; in proof of sel, called the Revenge, bearing 
which allegatiott, we would only re- twenty large guns, and six smaller, 
i for to the Iast in ‘the’ series of these commanded by John Gow, or ‘Goffe, 
astonishing“ Vovels by the Author of or Smith, came to the Orkney 
Waverley,” Keénilworth—in our’es- Islands, and were discovered to be 


tiniation, ‘and’ ‘we say it boldly and 
decidedly, ‘the’ most finished, most 
dramatic, most splendid, most trati- 
cal, ‘and ‘most deeply interesting and 
instructive ‘'of ‘all the’ progény “of 


this ‘singular Yet all this)” 
we well aware, will bé no ¢onelu- 


irates, by the various acts of inso- 
ence and villainy committed by the 
crew. Thesé ‘were for some time 
submitted’ imhabitants | of 
these’ remote islands ‘not ‘possessing 
arths Or Wears Of resistatice and so 
bold was the captain’ of these’ 'ban- 


sive answet to the “persons and’ ditti, that he not only caine d-shore, 
‘critits, for whose benefit we and gave daneing-partics ‘in’ the vil- 
are’ how writing, ‘atid who; with théeir'’ lage of Stromness, but, before his 
natitral whatnomer-") real. character was discovered; 


tal ‘ean thing!’ gaged: the ‘affections,).and\ received 
is impossiblé—namely; that ewch the troth-plight ofa young lady pos~ 


from’ the’‘pen ‘of sessed>of some property: 
the’ UNKNOWNS’ chall be! ago individual, James: Fea, younger’? 
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Clestron, formed the plan of secu- 
ring the buecaneer, which he after- 
wards effected by.a mixture of cou» 
rage and address, in. consequence 
chiefly of Gow’'s vessel haying jgone 
a-shore the, harbour of Calf. 
sound, on the island of | Eda, not far 
distant from a house, then inhabited 
by Mr Fea.” That this matter-of-fact 
story is, carlo, different from the 
ingenious fiction.of THE PIRATE,” 
‘* compiled from materials to which 
he alone had aecess, by the author. of 
Waverley,” will, appear by the fol- 
lowing imperfect analysis :— 

After some general remarks as to 
the position and physical character 
of Zetland, the first personages in- 
troduced to the. reader’s acquaint- 
ance are Magnus Troil, “ the true 
Udaller® of Zetland,” and a Mr 
Basil Merton, one whom, at first,. we 
take for the most supercilious, ano- 
malous, and repulsive, of all possible 
Cynics ; and who appears to have 
sought an asylum, in this remote 
and tempestuous region, from the 
communion, persecutions, and vices, 
of his own species. On the main- 
land, as it is. called, of Zetland, 
Magnus. Troil was a person of great 
importance, both from his acting 
as owe, or Provincial Magistrate, 
and. from his blunt, frank, hos- 
pitable, and generous manners.— 
Sprung from the ancient Norwegian 
Rovers, who, in former days, had ef- 
fected, a settlement on the stormy 
rocks, of Zetland; proud of his de- 
scent from. the Norsemen, whose - 
laws and customs he.was anxious to 
maintain and inculcate to the utmost; 
and peculiarly jealous of every thing 
that saveured of Seotland, by which 
he regarded his native rocks. as. held 
in vile and degrading subjection; thie 
jolly, Udaller, to all the fire and 
bravery of his ancestors, added a 
degree of passionate attachment. to. 
their customs, institutions, and super- 
stitions ; an .abruptness of manner, . 
and a, bluffness of address, natural to, 
the inhabitants of a region, where the 
people are, in some, degree, amphi 
bious ;, and. an impatience of tensper 


Li 


*¢ The ‘Udallers are'thé pos.” 
sossors’ of! Zetland,’ whe hokl their poss 
sessions under the old) Norwegian Inw, 


instead of ithe feudal tenures: introduced 
among them from Scotland!’ Author, 
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and a proneness to resent the least ap- 
proach to improper familiarity, which 
impart to his general character some- 
thing to excite our Tidieule, but, in- 
finitely more to command our esteem 
and regard... He is hospitable to ex- 
cessy-fond. of, convivial pleasures 
honest-——- open—-generous—tender- 
reso- 
lute ;——the best of husbands, though. 
early deprived of his partner—the 
best of fathers, his heart being bound 
up in his daughters, of whom we 
shall. speak immediately—and . the 
patr’ rchal friend and protector; ¢s- 
teemed and loved, of every inhabi- 
tant of the island. This generous 
and high-spirited old man had two 
daughters, Minna and Brenda Toil, 
whose characters are finely conceived, 
and no less successfully and felici- 
tously discriminated :—Minna,. the 
eldest, dark-complexioned, stately in 
her form, with “‘ finely-pencilled eyes 
brows ;” endowed that excessive 
sensibility which is the invariable 
accompaniment of lofty minds, im- 
bued with the unction of genius— 
imaginative—serious— possessed of 
great mental energy—somewhat ro- 
mantic, the natural consequence of 
the retired manner in which she had 
been educated—and capable of che- 
rishing feelings deep and perma- 
nent. Not less beautiful, though her 
beauty was of a less haughty and 
commanding complexion, was Bren- 
da Troil, the younger daughter of 
the Udaller, who, to great gentle- 
ness, good sense, delicacy, and every- 
day sensibility, united a number of 
those homely qualities of. the heart, 
which, if they «lo not conspire to form 
great, at least. produce useful, cha- 
racters, adapted to the bosom scenes 
of domestic life, and better fitted to 
make respectable and amiable, wives 
and than romantic; mis- 
tresses. or heroines. 
Basil.Mertoun, the knight of ‘‘ the 
dark hour,” whom) we have already, 
named, hada son, ,Mordaunt, who 
felt. no.disposition whateyer to , 
his. father's example, and, bury, him, 
self,alive,.,.; The youth, possessed, 


that,love,,of, emtexprise, and, society, 


peculiar tohis years, and,even among, 
the, bold, youth of. these, isla 
tinguished fox, the, fearless antre 

ty with,which, he, suspended hiuisel ‘ 
on the face of the, perpendicular cliffs, 
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in quest of sea-fowl, and such like 
game, had attracted the notice of 
Magnus Troil, in whose house he 
soon became a regular inmate, and 
where he was received by the daugh- 
ters of the Fowde rather in the ca- 
pacity of a brother than as a guest, 
even the most acceptable and wel- 
come. ‘That a youth so situated and 
so encouraged, and daily in the pre- 
sence, and enjoying the confidence of 
two lovely and innocent children of 
nature, like Minna and Brenda Toil, 
should feel the risings of love in his 
bosom, is one of those sequences (as 
Mr Leslie would say) which all men 
not only expect as natural, but (I 
beg his pardon for my improper 
phraseology) regard as, in some de- 
gree, if not altogether necessary. 
In a fit of waywardness, and 

bably to show off a little before the 

oung ladies as a bit of a hero, 

fordaunt Mertoun one day left 
Burgh Westra, the residence of Mag- 
nus ‘Troil, in order to cross the island, 
to the sombre residence of his dark, 
gloomy, unkind, and unamiable sire. 
He had not proceeded far on his way, 
however, till the storm encreased to 
such a degree of fury, as to render it 
necessary to seek shelter wherever 
he might find it. Fate led him to the 
house of Triptolemus Yellowley, fac- 
tor tothe Lord Chamberlain, a Scotch- 
man from the Mearns, whose father, 
Jasper Yellowley, a good honest 
clodpole of a Yorkshireman, by a 
marvellous odd chance, had allied 
himself to the gentle blood of the 
house of Clinkscale. The issue of this 
strange commixtion and crossing of 
breed was He of the classic name, 
more familiarly yclept 'Trippie, and 
whom honest 
up like himself, toturn the clod, and 
seek his subsistence in the bosom of 
his mother earth. But the blood of 


was ambitious. Her first- 


‘born’ must not be “condemned to 
the -plebeian condition of a mere 
‘clod hopper, a ‘devourer ‘of beans 
arid ‘bacon, a grower of corn, and 
a fetder of oxen’ for the. slaughter- 
house. Youn Trip was accordingly 

Saint An WS aS soon 
as he was considered fit for initiation 


_ inte that, venerable seminary. But, 


AS OMT, friend Hogg, says, after Flac- 


recunret.” The. agriculturist, 


orkie meant to bring» 
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to the delight of old Yorkie, predo- 
minated over the scholar of Saint 
Andrews; and, accordingly, after 
** many turns of fate below,” the sage 
Triptolemus Yellowley, with a lit. 
tle Latin, and rather less sense, found 
himself established as the Chamber- 
lain’s factor in Zetland, commission- 
ed ona reformatory, duty, which 
would have been balm to the spirit 
of a modern radical. The housekeep- 
er of the agriculturist was distin- 
guished personage, being Mrs Bar- 
bara Yellowley, his maiden sister, 
whose character the inimitable au- 
thor—not we—must delineate. To 
the door of this said worthy pair did 
Mordaunt Mortoun apply his cudgel, 
and thunder for admission, while 
the elements were raging over his 
head with a fury as if it were the 
last conflict they meant to wage before 
the final dissolution of all things. 

It is one thing to knock at the 
churl’s door—it is another to get ad- 
mission to his hearth-stone—it is a 
third to be hospitably received when 
you have reached that. sane¢wm sane- 
torum. We think all this will be ap- 
parent, from the dialogue that. took 
place between vhim of the: classic 
name, and the ancient dame, when 
the bold youth ecormmenced the un- 
expected and unwelcome assault on 
the door. 


“© Whisht—hold your silly clavering 
tongue,” said Baby, looking round with 
apprehension—*“ ye are a wise man to 
speak of what is in the house, and a fit- 
ting man to have the charge of it-—Hark, 
as I live by bread, I hear @ tapping atthe 
outter yett.’’ trol 


* Go and open it then, 3” said her 
brother, glad at any thing that: 
to interrupt the disputes): 


“ Go and open. its, said echoed 
Baby, half angry, half frightened, and half 
triumphant, at the superiority of, her un- 
derstanding over that of her, brothe— 
Go and open it, said) yous indeed 
it to lend robbers a chance to take all that 
is in the house 918 OW bal. ° 

his turns: there are.no more 
this country,! than) there are. lambs, 

Litell 
times, thereare 
4o harry us here; This is @ land of que 
vend honesty. O 
And what good 
yey Tolemus 2” his sisterjmisteking 
quotation ‘fora 
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* Besides, if there be no Highlandmen, 
there may be as bad. I saw sax or seven 
as ill-looking chields gang past the place 
yesterday, as ever came frae be yont 
Cloch-na-ben ; illfa’red tools they had i in 
their hands, whaaling knives they ca’ed 
them, but they looked as like whingers, 
as ae bit airn can look like anither,— 
There is nae honest men carry siccan 
tools,” 

Here the knocking and shouts of Mor- 
daunt were very audible, betwixt every 
swell of the hortible blast which was ca- 
recring without. The brother and sister 
looked at each other in real perplexity and 
fear. ‘* If they have heard of the siller,”’ 
said Baby, her very nose changing with 
terror from red to blue, “* we are but 
gane folks.” 

*“ Who speaks now, when they should 
hold there peace?” said Triptolemus.— 
** Go to the shot-window instantly, and 
see how many there are of them, while I 
load the old Spanish-barrelled duck-gun— 
go as if you were stepping on new-laid 
eggs.” 

Baby crept to the window, and re- 
ported that she saw only * one young 
chield, clattering and roaring, as gin he 
were daft. How many there might be out 
of sight, she could not say.” 

* Out of sight !nonsense,” said Trip- 
tolemus, laying aside the ramrod with 
which he was loading the piece, with a 
trembling hand, ‘‘ I will warrant them 
out of sight and hearing both—this is 
some poor fellow catched in the tempest, 
wants the shelter of our roof, and a little 
refreshment. Open the door, Baby, it’s 
a Christian deed.” 

** But is it a Christian deed of him to 
come in at the window, then ?” said Ba- 
by, setting up a most doleful shriek, as 
Mordaunt Mertoun, who had forced open 
one of the windows, leaped down into the 
apartmerit, drippirig with water, like a ri- 
ver god. ‘Triptolemus,; in great tribula- 
tion, presented the gun which he had not 


--yet loaded, while the intruder exclaimed, 


Se 


* Hold) hold—what the devil mean you, 
by keeping your doors bolted, in weather 
like thisy and levelling your gun at folk’s 
heads, as‘you would at sealgh’s?” 
“ And who are you, friend, and what 


want you?” ‘said: Triptolemus, lowering | 
‘the butt of his gun to the floor, ashe 


and so recovering his arms. 


What) do I want!” said Mordaunt, 
Dowantevery thing—I want meat, 


drink, and fire, a bed for the night, anda ~ 


yotinald thier Were Giterens 


‘or sorners here?" suid Baby to the agri- 
culturist, reproachfully. “ Heard ye ever 
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a breekless loon frac Lochaber tell his 
mind and his errand mair deftly ?—~Come, 
come, friend,” she added, addressing her- 
self to Mordaunt, “* put up your pipes, 
and gang your gait; this is the house of 
his Lordship’s factor, and no place of. re- 
sett for thiggers or sorners.”’ 

Mordaunt laughed in her face at the 
simplicity of the request. “ Leave built 
walls,” he said, “ and in such a tempest 
as this ? What take you me for ?—a gan- 
net or a searf do you think I am, that 
your clapping your hands and skirling at 
me like a mad woman, should drive me 
from the shelter into the storm *” 

* And so you propose, young man,” 
said Triptolemus, gravely, “‘ to stay in 
my house, volens, nolens—that is, whe- 
ther we will or no ?” 

“ Will!” said Mordaunt; “ what 
right have you to will any thing about it ? 
Do you not hear the thunder? Do you 
not hear the rain? Do you not see the 
lightning ? And do you not know this, is 
the only house within I wot not how many 
miles ? Come, my good master and dame, 
this may be Scottish jesting, but it sounds 
Strange in Zetland ears. You have let 
out the fire too, and my teeth are dan- 
cing a jig in my head with cold ; but I’ 
soon put that to rights.” 


But the unhappy Mrs Baby was 
destined to experience other intru- 
sions into her hospitable mansion. 
The first of these was in the per- 
son of Bryce Snailsfoot, jagger or 

of the district, one of those 
nowing and hypocritical rogues, 
who have God in their mouths, and 
the Devil in their hearts—and who, 
whether they lie,steal, cheat,swindle, 
or violate any or all of the precepts of 
the decalogue, are never at a loss 
“ to nail’t wi’ scripture.” ‘The jagger 
will again appear on the canvas. ‘The 
other intruder we must introduce in 
the words of the author :—~ 


“ master !” and ‘0. tnistress !— 
there is, auld, Norna of, Fitful-head, the 
most fearful woman, in all the | 

Where.can, she have been wander- 
ing ?” said Mordaunt, hot, Withgut; some 
apparent sympathy, with the surprise, if 
_hot with the alarm, of the old domestic ; 
but it is needless to ask—the ye 

fhe: ore likely ‘she to ‘be 


Baby; whom the’ gnc. 
ceasidn of gnests' had ‘driven’ welt ‘nigh 
erazy! witht ‘vexation. soorr settle 
her wandering, I sall warrant, if my 
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brother has but the soul of a man in him, 
or if there be a pair of jougs at Scallo- 
way.” 

*¢ The iron was never forged on stithy 
that would hauld her,” said the old maid- 
servant. ‘ She comes—she comes— 
God’s sake, speak her fair and canny, 
or we will have a ravelled hasp on the 
yarn-windles.” 

As she spoke, a woman, tall enough 
almost to touch the top of the door with 
her cap, stepped into the room, signing 
the cross as she entered, and pronoun- 
cing, with a solemn voice, ‘* The blessing 
of God, and Saint Ronald, on the open 
door, and their braid malison and mine, 
upon close-handed churls !” 

** And wha are ye, that are sae bauld 
wi’ your blessing and banning in other 
folks’ houses ? What kind of country is 
this, that folks cannot sit quict for an 
hour, and serve heaven, and keep their 
bit gear thegither, without gangrel men 
and women coming thigging and sorn- 
ing, ane after anither, like a string of 
wild-geese ?” 

This speech, the understanding reader 
will easily saddle on Mistress Baby, and 
what effects it might have produced on 
the last stranger, can only be matter of 
conjecture ; for the old servant and Mor- 
daunt applied themselves at once to the 
party addressed, in order to deprecate her 
resentment 3 the former speaking to her 
some words of Norse, in a tone of inter- 
cession, and Mordaunt saying in English, 
** They are strangers, Norna, and know 
not your name or qualities ; they are un- 
acquainted, too, with the ways of this 
country ; and, therefore, we must hold 
them excused for their lack of hospi- 
tality.” 

** T lack no, hospitality, young man,” 
said ‘Triptolemus, ** miseris succurrere 
disco—the goose that was destined to 
roost in the chimney till Michaelinas, is 
boiling in the pot for you; but if we had 
twenty geese, I see we are like to find 
mouths to eat them, every feather—this 
must be amended.” 

“ What must be amended, sordid 
slave ?” said the stranger Norna, turning 
at once upon him, with an emphasis that 
made him start—*‘* What must be amend- 
ed? Bring hither, if thou wilt, thy new- 
fangied coulters, spades, and harrows, 


alter the implements of our fathers, from 


the plough-share to the mouse-trap; but 
know thou art in the land that was won 
of old by the flaxen-haired Kempions of 
the North, and leave us their hospitality 
at least, te shew we come of what was 
once noble and generous. I say to you, 
beware—while Nerna looks forth at the 
measurcless waters, from the crest of Fit. 


ful-head, something is yet left that re. 
sembles power of defence. If the men 
of Thule have ceased to be champions, 


and to spread the banquet for the raven, 


the women have not forgotten the arts 
that lifted them of yore into queens and 
prophetesses.”” 


The ems drawn of this Py- 
thoness throughout is the most mas- 
terly and powerful to be found in 
the whole compass of fictitious com- 
position. Her real name was Ulla 
Troil. She was cousin to the Udal- 
er—had been unfortunate in love 
—had born a son without the sanc- 
tion of the priesthood—had, by an 
accident, trivial in itself, been the 
unhappy means of suffocating her 
aged father to death—had been se- 
parated from her child, whose fate 
she had never learned ;—and pos- 
sessing at once a powerful imagi- 
nation, and a mind of great vigour 
and originality, she had not fallen 
a victim to downright insanity, but 
had passed into that state of hal- 
lucination, which, without disturb- 
ing greatly the excercise of reason, 
about the common affairs of life, 
pourtrays, to the mind’s eye, in veri- 
table forms, the wild and extrava- 
gant creations of the fancy, or the 
no less improbable and impalpable 
dreams of superstition. ‘To a mind 
in this temperament, the dark and 
gloomy superstitions of Odin, and of 
the Runic bards, were singularly 
congenial ; were associated with pride 
of ancestry, and love for the customs 
and faith of her vagabond forefathers ; 
and led her to design herself the 
Reimkennar, and “ the Queen of the 
Elements.” Under this delusion, she 
took up her residence in a small 
tower, on the lofty cape called Fit- 
ful- head, whence she derived her 
nom de guerre—NoRnNA OF THE 
Firrut-neap. The influence which 
this prophetic s\bil exerts, in effect- 
ing the denouement of the piece, will 
be afterwards apparent.—To proceed: 
Young Mertoun soon leaves the in- 
hospitable mansion—returns home— 
and, for a wonder, holds a regular 
conversation with his misanthrop! 

father, the drift of which, on the part 
of old Sulky, appears to be to ex- 
tract his son's sentiments towards the 
daughters of the Udaller, and to learn 
to which of the two he would — 

inclined to throw the matrimonial 
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apple. The youth, very naturally, 
tries to parry the pointed interroga- 
torics of his cynical father, who, in 
return, edifies the youth with a slice 
of his own creed, and a)sample of 
his own philanthropy... 

‘The eagerness of conversation had 
led them trom the house to the verge 
of a wild promontory, which over- 
looked the Roost of Sumburgh, in 
which the practised eye of old Mer- 
toun soon discovered a vessel drift- 
ing with wind and tide on Sun- 
burgh Head. After a little while, 
she went to pieces on the rock, as 
he had foreseen ; and it was not long 
cre Mordaunt “‘ conceived he saw a 
man floating on a plank, or water- 
cask, which, drifting away from the 
inain current, seemed about to go 
a-shore on a small spot of sand, where 
the water was shallow, and the waves 
broke more smoothly. To see the 
danger, and to exclain— He lives, 
and may yet be saved!” was the first 
impulse of the fearless Mordaunt.— 
The next was, after one rapid glance 
at the front of the cliff, to precipitate 
himself—such seemed the rapidity 
of his movement—from the verge, 
and to commence, by means of slight 
fissures, projections, and crevices in 
the rock, a descent, which, to a spec- 
tator, appeared little else than an act 
of absolute insanity.” Notwithstand- 
ing the perils of the descent, he 
reached the beach in safety, and suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of Norna of the 
Fitful-head, who unexpectedly ap- 
pears at the scene of havock, in res- 
cuing a human being from a watery 
grave. 

The shipwrecked sailor, whose life 
young Mertoun had so miraculously 
saved, was Clement Cleveland, ca 
tain of a piratical vessel from the 
Spanish Main, laden’ with valuable 
merchandise, the buccaneers having 
sought that distant region, to dispose 
of their spoil, ré-fit, and prepare for 
new enterprises. he tharacter of this 


- Pirate is boldly delineated, and, as _ 
drawnin the volumesbefore us, strong- 


ly reminds us of the story of Crsarand 
the Pirates. With mental and intel- 
lectual qualities of the highest order, 


he, whom had render- 


ed @ buccaneér, Would'in others have 
been # hero’and'a conqueror? “Bold, 
decided;'shrewi, prudent, ‘discrimi- 
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nating ; ‘rapid’ in perception, ‘fearless: 


in action ; not quite a devil ina hu- 
man shape, like his associates, but 
possessed both of honour and gene- 
rosity in no mean degree ; accessible 
to the truest and most ardent love, 
yet, at the same time, suspicious, 
reckless, and vindictive: in this as- 
semblage of mental and moral quali- 
ties, we certainly discover the ele+ 
ments of what is great and heroic, 
had cirewmstances—which so often 
determine the characters and fate of 
men—been propitious to their full 
and developement. 

ryce Snailsfoot, and others of 
the same honest character, had been 
so laudably busy in appropriating 
what ‘‘ winds anc spared” 
of the wreck of his vessel, that Cleve- 
land was advised to apply for redress 
to our friend the Udaller, in his ca- 
pacity of l'owde ; which advice he 
adopted, and soon, by his bold yet 
graceful and manly frankness of man- 
ners, insinuated hinself into the good 
graces of the Zetlander, and still more 
deeply intothose of hiselder daughter, 
the romantic and imaginative Minna. 
Meanwhile Fame, who delights to 
busy herself when mischief is in the 
wind, had conveyed to the ears of 
Mordaunt, that the stranger had ef- 
fected a lodgement in the heart of her 
whom he did not imagine he had 
loved, till informed by the pangs of 
jealousy. When in this state, the 
jagger arrived, to confirm his worst 
suspicions and fears. ‘This artful 
rogue, who had hac the audacity to 
sell Cleveland some of his own wares, 
for which he paid with the -reck- 
less generosity of a seaman, discover~ 
ing something like an attachment be- 
tweenthe “ and Minna Troil, 
thought he would best advance his 
own interest, with his too-liberal cus- 
tomer, by conveying to the cars of 
the Udaller and his daughters, that 
Mordaunt Mertoun had publicly 
boasted of having his choice of the 
young ladies of Burgh Westra, and 
that he only. waited to ascertain to 
which of the two the larger dowry 
should be assigned. ,To.the pride of 
the Fowde, nothing could be more 
mortifying than, such an. insinua- 
tion, ry once his own 
honour and to that of his daughters, 
whom he loved with an excess of pa-' 
ternal fondness. ‘The deviec of the 
crafty jagger wastherefore completely 
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suceessful in accomplishing two ob- 
jects, viz. destroying the favour of 
the Udaller for young Mertoun, and 
encreasing, in a proportionate degree, 
that of Cleveland, both with the fa- 
ther and the daughters, who had not 
been left in ignorance of the pretend- 
ed boast of their former companion, 
implying, to woman’s feelings, the 
only outrage she is sure never to for- 
give. This will explain why Mor- 
daunt had remained a fortnight at 
home, without receiving any invita- 
tion to Burgh Westra. During this 
period of suspense and anxiety, his 
mind had been racked with the 
most tormenting suspicions. He was 
“‘ weary of conjectures,” generally, 
however, ascribing the altered con- 
duct of the Fowde and his daughters 
to the artifices of the stranger Cleve- 
land, whom he had so unluckily 
rescued from becoming food for 
fishes in the Roost of Sumburgh. 
At this period, the meddling pedlar 
makes his appearance, and with a vil- 
lainy, not unusual in persons of his 
calling, artfully fans the flames of 
hatred and jealousy, which had pre- 
viously been burning in Mertoun’s 
breast, and intimates, by oblique 
hints, the impression which Cleve- 
Jand had iniad on the Udaller and 
his daughters. 

After many a hard struggle be- 
tween pride, love, and a desire to 
procure some ecclaircissement as to 
the cause of his disgrace, Mordaunt, 
uninvited though he was, determined 
to present himself as one of the 
guests at the ensuing festival of St 
John, to be celebrated at Burgh 
Westra. He accordingly set out, 
and, in his way, called at the inhos- 
pitable door of Factor Yellowley, 
whom, with his sister, Mrs Baby, he 
found preparing to set out for Burgh 
Westra, having received an invita- 
tion from the Udaller himself. Mor- 
daunt agreed to accompany the factor, 
and his amiable sister. The perils 
that befal a bad rider, mounted on a 
cross-grained Zetland pony, are cer- 
tainly manifold, as Factor Yellowley 
experienced to his cost, in his pro- 
gress to Burgh Westra, having got a 
complete somerset over the ears of 
one Of these provoking, and self- 
willed quadrupeds. “We cannot stay 
to say a word of the festivities of 


Burgh Westra. The reader who 
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recollects the inimitable description 
of the Revels at Kenilworth wil] 
know what to expect, and will not 
be disappointed. Suffice it to say, 

that Norna of the Fitful-head, who, 

for a reason that will appear in the 
sequel, took a particular interest in 

young Mertoun, met the youth by 

the way—before he reached the do- 

micile of Factor Yellowley—warned 

him of the altered feelings of his 

friends, the ‘'roils,—ascribed the 

whole to the machinations of Cleve- 

land—but urged Mertoun to pro- 

ceed, and, by all means, to avoid an 

open rupture with his supposed an- 

tagonist. He proceeded, according- 

ly, was very coolly received by Mag- 

nus and his daughters, especially the 

elder, and cursed his stars that he 

had stirred from home, to meet wit: 

such an unaccountably cold and un- 

friendly reception. 

It is at the festivities of Burgh 
Westra that the minstrel, Claud 
Halcro, first comes on the stage—a 
character that could only have been 
drawn by the author of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. This son of song 
had once been introduced to Dryden, 
at the coffee-house he frequented, 
called, from that circumstance, the 
Wit’s Coffee-house, and ever after, 
used to clench every ditty, every as- 
sertion, every by the infalli- 
ble authority of “‘ GLORIOUS JOHN. 
Gay, light-hearted, jovial, loquacious; 
addicted neither to thin potations 
nor brief stories ; cheerful, honest, 
kind-hearted, vain, and enthusias- 
tic; this “ old man” is the anima- 
ting principle of every scene in which 
he mingles, and where he is ever 
the foremost with his story, his bal- 
lad, his fiddle, or his song. He is, 


in short, a character of a century 


old, (now-a-days there are no chi- 
racters!)” and we should not be 
surprised, were this creation of the 
poet’s fancy to afford small pleasure 
to persons (and they are not a few 
who have little’or no sympathy wi 
the olden time. 

Towards the conclusion of the fes- 
tival, Brenda Toil, who still cherish- 
ed ‘a regard for Mordaunt, contriv- 
ed to disclose to him the secret, 
that her sister’s affections’ were 
coverably bestowed on the stranger, 
and without, in the Jeast meaning t 
do so, to discover the state of 
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own. This only tended to exasper- 
ate the previous feud between Mor- 
daunt and Cleveland. Meanwhile 
the latter had got inteiligence that 
his consort, which he had for some 
time expected, had appeard off Kirk- 
wall. This rendered his presence ne- 
cessary, and caused him to decline a 
conveyance in the trim brig of the 
Udaller, who meant soon to under- 
take a voyage to the Orcadian Capi- 
tal, to indulge his daughters with a 
sight of the great annual fair of St 
Olave. On the night before his de- 
parture, Cleveland appeared under 
the window of Minna’s bed-cham- 
ber, serenading her with some Span- 
ish airs, which he accompanied on the 
guitar. Ie no doubt expected that 
his mistress would hear the wakeful 
music, and give him the farewell 
meeting. She did hear him !—but 
before she could manage to appear, 
an event of a serious nature had 
taken place.x—The music had sud- 
denly ceased—voices were heard in 
high altercation—this was suddenly 
terminated by blows and struggling, 
followed by a deep groan. She sprung 
to the window, and, wrapped in a 
night-gown, descended—but all was 
still; not a creature to be seen but 
the wayward old minstrel, return- 
ing late from one of his whimsical 
Fearful of the worst, 
and knowing that bad blood had 
for some time existed between Cleve- 
land and young Mertoun, she tried 
to discover if the minstrel had seen 
any one; but his thoughts had been 
in another direction. He had seen 
something, however; but whether 
grampus or boat, all the poetry of 
** glorious John” could not help him 
to divine. Minna returned discon- 
solate ; and next morning her foot 
was found stained with blood—too 
sure an evidence of the preceding 
nocturnal fray. 

The disappearance of Mordaunt a- 


Jarmed even the apathy of his mum 


ish father, who allows himself to 

persuaded to consult Norna of the 
Fitful-head, She commands hin 
to go to the great fair at Kirkwall, 
which he refuses to do, unless some 
reason be assigned for the order.— 
Norna, whom he had encountered 
working at some of her midnight 
spells in the church-yard of St Ring- 
an, whispers something in his ear, 


which apparently penetrates his very 
soul—and instantly disappears.—Ba- 
sil Mertoun prepares to obey! 
Before setting out for Kirkwall, 
the Udaller pays a visit to the sorcer- 
ess, in her den, or rather tower, on 
Fitful-head, for the purpose of con- 
sulting her on the health of Minna, 
which had suffered much since the 
departure of Cleveland. The whole 
of this visit is given with great 
power—the description of the Pytho- 
ness and her dwarf, named Pacolet, 
being altogether unique and strik- 
ing—although we confess it appears 
not very german to the main subject. 
In the progress to Fitful-head, the 
Udaller discloses the source of Nor- 
na’s misfortunes to his daughters, 
who had previously received at Burgh 
Westra the same communication 
from the sybil’s own lips, in a noc- 
turnal interview devised by her, no 
doubt, to impress them more deeply 
with her singular statement. ‘The 
result of the whole, however, is, that 
Norna comforts the hapless love- 
stricken maiden for the absence of 
her lover, gives her the assurance of 
a speedy meeting, and commands the 
Udaller to take himself and his daugh- 
ters to the great fair of St Olave, at 
Kirkwall, a voyage on which he him- 
self had in some measure pre-resolved. 
The reader will remember the cir- 
cumstances in which Cleveland had 
left Burgh Westra, and the noc- 
turnal rencounter which had taken 
place, in consequence of Mordaunt 
Merton having inopportunely intro- 
duced himself on the serenading, but 
somewhat rough and fiery, lover 
of Minna Troil. The Pirate next 
appears on the scene, pacing slow, 
discontented, and melancholy, the 
ruined hall of the Earl’s palace at 
Kirkwall, a “‘ massive and venerable 
pile, which Norwegian devotion de- 
dicated to Saint Magnus the mar- 
tyr.” Here his solitary promenade 
is soon interrupted by the apparition, 
of one of his former comrades, who 
cherished for him such a rude and 
boisterous sort of regard, as. is com- 
mon among “ gentlemen Royers.’”’— 


The dialogue between the two Pirates. 


is highly characteristic, and. intro- 
duces to the reader’s. acquaintance. a 
character—Bunce—who figures 


in the remaining scence 
of this singular drama. 7 
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The stranger adjusted his own hat, 
nodded in return, took snuff, with the 
air of a petit maitre, from a richly-chased 
gold box, offered it to Cleveland as he 
paced, and being repulsed rather coldly, 
replaced the box in his pocket, folded his 
arms in his turn, and stood looking with 
fixed attention on his motions whose so- 
litude he had interrupted. At length 
Cleveland stopped short, as if impatient 
of being longer the subject of his ob- 
servation, and said abruptly, “* Why 


‘can I not be left alone for half an 


hour? and what the devil is it that you 
want ?” 

“ T am glad you spoke first,” answered 
the stranger, carelessly ; ** I was deter- 
mined to know whether you were Cle- 
ment Cleveland, or Clement’s ghost, and 
they say ghosts never take the first word, 
so I set it down for yourself in life and 
limb ; and here is a fine old hurly-house 
you have found out for an owl to hide 
himself in at mid-day, or a ghost to re- 
visit the pale glimpses of the moon, as 
the divine Shakespeare says.” 

Well, well,’ answered Cleveland 
abruptly, ** your jest is made, and now 
let us have your earnest.” 

** In earnest, then, Captain Cleveland,” 
replied his companion, “I think you 
know me for your friend.” 

am content to suppose so,” replied 
Cleveland. 

** It is more than supposition,” replied 
the young man; “I have proved it— 
proved it both here and elsewhere.” 

* Well, well,” answered Cleveland, “ I 
admit you have been always a friendly 
fellow—and what then ?” 

** Well, well—and what then,” replied 
the other; “‘this is but a brief way of 
thanking folks. Look you, Captain, here 
is Benson, Barlowe, Dick Fletcher, and 
a few others of us, who wished you well, 
have kept your old .comrade Captain 
Goffe in these seas upon the look-out for 
you, when he, and Hawkins, and the 
greater part of the ship’s company, would 
fain have been down on the Spanish 
Main, and at the old trade.” 

* And I wish to God that you had all 
gone about your business,” said Cleveland, 
** and left me to my fate.” 

* Which would have been to be in- 
formed against and hanged, Captain, the 
first time that any of these Dutch or En- 
glish rascals, whom you have lightened 
of. their cargoes, came to set their eyes 
upon you, and no place more likely to 
meet with sea-faring men than in these 
Islands. And to steer you from such a 
risk, we have been wasting our precious 
time here, till folks are grown very peery ; 
and when we have no more goods or mo- 


[ Dee. 


ney to spend amongst them, the fellows 
will be for grabbing the ship.” 

“Well, then, why do you not sail off 
without me? There has been fair par. 
tition, and all have had their share—let 
all do as they like. I have lost my ship, 
and having been once a Captain, I will 
not go to sea under command of Goffe 
or any other man. Besides, you know 


well enough that both Hawkins and he 
bear me ill-will for keeping them from 


sinking the Spanish brig, with the poor 
devils of negroes on board.” 
** Why, what the foul fiend is the mat- 


ter with thee?” said his companion ? 


** Are you Clement Cleveland, our own 
old true-hearted Clem of the Cleugh, and 


‘do you talk of being afraid of Hawkins 


and Goffe, and a score of such fellows, 
when you have myself, and Barlow, and 
Dick Fletcher at your back ? When was 
it we deserted you, either in council or in 
fight, that you should be afraid of our 
flinching now? And as for serving un- 
der Goffe, I hope it is no new thing for 
gentlemen of fortune, who are going on 
the account, to change a Captain now 
and then. Let us alone for that—Cap- 
tain you shall be; for death rock me 
asleep ‘if I serve under that fellow Goffe, 
who is as’ very a blood-hound as ever 
sucked a bitch—-no, no, I thank you— 
my Captain must have a little of the 
gentleman about him, howsoever. Be- 
sides, you know, it was you who first 
dipped my hands in the dirty water, and 
turned me from a stroller by land, to 2 
rover by sea.” 

“ Alas, poor Bunce !” said Cleveland, 
* you owe me little thanks for that ser- 
vice.” 

“That is as you take it,” replied 
Bunce ; “* for my part, I see no harm m 
levying contributions on the public either 
one way or tother. But I wish you 
would forget that name of Bunce, and 
call me Altamont, as I have often desired 
you to do. I hope a gentleman of the 
roving trade has as good a right to have 
an alias as a stroller, and I never stepped 
on board but what I was Altamont at 
the least.” ‘ 

“© Well, then, Jack Altamont, 
plied Cleveland, ‘ since Altamont 1s the 
word 

“ Yes, but, Captain, Jack is not the 
word, though Altamont be so—Jack Al-. 
tamont—why, "tis a velvet coat with paper 
lace—let it be Frederick, Captain 5 Fre- 
derick Altamont is all of a-piece. 

“ Frederick be it then, with all my 
heart,” said Cleveland, “‘ and pray tell 
me which of your names will sound best 
at the head of the last speech, oa gee 
and dying words of John Bunce, @ a 
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Frederick Altamont, who was this morn- 
ing hanged at Execution-dock for the 
crime of piracy upon the high seas !” 

* * * 

* I know, Jack,” said Cleveland, 
(in reply to Bunce, who had urged 
him to recommence Pirate, promised him 
that he should be instantly elected cap- 
tain by the Rovers, and pressed his 
love for Cleveland as the motive of his 
conduct,) * that you really love me; 
and since we have come thus far in this 
talk, I will trust you entirely. Now 
tell me, why should I be refused the 
benefit of this gracious proclamation ? 
I have borne a rough outside, as thou 
knowest ; but, in time of need, I can 
shew the number of lives which I have 
been the means of saving, the property 
of which I have restored to those who 
owned it, when, without my intercession, 
it would have been wantonly destroyed. 
In short, Bunce, I can shew—” 

“That you were as gentle a thief as 
Robin Hood himself,” said Bunce, “ and 
for that reason, I, Fletcher, and the bet- 
ter sort amongst us, love you as one who 
saves the character of us Gentlemen Ro- 
vers from utter reprobation.---Well, sup- 
pose your pardon made out, what are you 
to do next ?—what class in society will 
receive you ?—with whom will you asso- 
ciate ? Old Drake, in Queen Bess’s time, 
could plunder Peru and Mexico without 
a line of commission to shew for it, and, 
blessed be her memory, he was knighted 
for it on his return. And there was Hal 
Morgan, the Welchman, nearer our time, 
in the days of merry King Charles, 
brought all his gettings home, had his 
estate and his country-house, and who 
but he. But that is all ended now—once 
a pirate, and an outcast for ever. The 
poor devil may go and live, shunned and 
despised by every One, in some obscure 
sea-port, with such part of his guilty earn- 
ings as courtiers and clerks leave him--- 
for pardons do not pass the seals for no- 
thing ;---and when he takes his walk 
along the pier, if a stranger asks, who is 
the down-looking, swarthy, melancholy 
man, for whom all make way, as if he 
brought the plague in his person? the an- 
swer shall. be, that is such-a-one, the par- 
doned pirate. No honest man will speak 
to him---no woman of repute will give 
him her hand. 

“Your picture is too highly coloured, 
Jack,” said Cleveland, suddenly inter- 
rupting his friend ; “* there are women--- 
there is one at least, that would be true 
to her lover, even if he were what you 
have described.” 

Bunce was silent for a moment, and 
looked fixedly at his friend. “ By my 
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soul!’ he said at length, “I begin to 
think myself a conjuror. Unlikely as it 
all was, I could not help suspecting from 
the beginning that there was a girl in the 
case. Why, this is worse than Prince 
Volcius in love, ha! ha! ha!” 

** Laugh as you will,” said Cleveland, 
“it is true;---there is a maiden who is 
contented to love me, pirate as I-am ; 
and I will fairly own to you, Jack, that 
though I have often at times detested our 


roving life, and myself for following it, 


yet I doubt if I could have found resolu- 
tion to make the break which I have now 
resolved on, but for her sake.” 

** Why, then, God-a-mercy !” replied 
Bunce, * there is no speaking sense to a 
madman ; and love in one of your trade, 
Captain, is little better than lunacy. The 
girl must be a rare creature, for a wise 
man to risk hanging for her. But hark 
ye, may she not be a little touched as well 
as yourself ?---and is it not sympathy that 
has done it? She is, I understand, not 
one of our ordinary cockatrices, but a girl 
of conduct and character.” 

** Both are as undoubted as that she is 
the most beautiful and bewitching creature 
whom the eye ever opened upon,” an- 
swered Cleveland. 

** And she loves thee, knowing thee, 
most noble Captain, to be a commander 
among those gentlemen of fortune whom 
the vulgar call Pirates ?” 

*¢ Even so—I am assured of it,” said 
Cleveland. 

“Why, then,” answered Bunce, “ she is 
either mad in good earnest, as I said before, 
or she does not know what a pirate is.” 

“ You are right in the last point,” re- 
plied Cleveland. ‘* She has been bred in 
such remote simplicity, and utter igno- 
rance of what is evil, that she compares 
our occupation with that of the old North- 
men, who swept sea and haven with 
their victorious galleys, established colo- 
nies, conquered countries, and took the 
name of Sea Kings.” 

“¢ And a better one it is than that of 
Pirate, and comes much to the same pur- 
pose, I dare say,” said Bunce. “ But 
this must be a mettled wench !—why did 
you not bring her aboard ? methinks it 
was pity to baulk her fancy.” 

“ And do you think,” said Cleveland, 
“that I could so utterly play the part of 
a fallen spirit, as to avail myself of her en- 
thusiastic error, and bring an angel of 
beauty and innocence acquainted with 
such a hell as exists on board of yonder 
infernal ship of ours?—TI tell you, my 
friend, that were all my former sins 
doubled in weight and in dye, such a 
villainy would have outglared and out- 
weighed them all.” 5 me 
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“¢ Why, then, Captain Cleveland,” said 
his confidant, ** methinks it was but a 
fool’s part to come hither at all. The 
news must one day have gone abroad, 
that the celebrated pirate, Captain Cleve- 
land, with his good sloop the Revenge, had 
been lost on the Mainland of Zetland, and 
all hands perished; so you would have 
remained hid both from friend and ene- 
my, and might have married your pretty 
Zetlander, and converted your sash and 
scarf into fishing-nets, and your cutlass 
into a harpoon, and swept the seas for 
fish instead of florins.” 

*“* And so I had determined,” said the 
Captain; “* but a Jagger, as they call 
them here, like a meddling, peddling 
thief as he is, brought down intelligence 
to Zetland of your lying here, and I was 
fain to set. off, to see if you were the con- 
sort of whom I had told them, long be- 
fore I thought of leaving the roving trade.” 

“ Ay,” said Bunce, ** and so tar you 
judged well ; for as you had heard of our 
being at Kirkwall, so we should have 
soon learned that you were at Zetland ; 
and some of us for friendship, some for 
hatred, and some for fear of your play- 
ing Harry Glasby upon us, would have 
come down for the purpose of getting 
you into our company again.” 

** T suspected as much,” said the Cap- 
tain, ** and therefore was fain to decline 
the courteous offer of a friend, who pro- 
posed to bring me here about this time ; 
besides, Jack, I recollected that, as you 
say, my pardon will not pass the seals 
without money, my Own was waxing 
low—no wonder, thou knowest I was 
never a chur] of it.” 

* Ard so you came for your share of 
the cobs ?” replied his friend—“ It was 
wisely done ; and we shared honourably 
—so far Goffe has acted up to articles, it 
must be allowed. But keep your pur- 
pose of leaving him close in your breast, 
for I dread his playing you some dog’s 
trick or other, for he certainly thought him- 
self sure of your share, and will hardly for- 
give yourcoming alive to disappoint him.” 

“ I fear him not,” said Cleveland, 
** and he knows that well. I would I 
were as well clear of the consequences of 
having been his comrade, as I hold my- 
self to be of all those which may attend 
his ill-will. Another unhappy job I may 
be troubled with—I burt a young fellow, 
who has been my plague for some time, 
in an unhappy braw] that chanced the 
morning I left Zetland.” 

“ Is he dead ?”’ asked Bunce ; “ it is a 
More serious question here than it would 
be on the Grand Caimains, or the Bahama 
Isles, and where a Brace or two of fel- 
lows may be shot in a morning, and no 
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woman. 


[ Dec. 
more heard of or asked about them than 
if they were so many wood-pigeons. But 
here it may be otherwise, so I hope you 
have not made your friend immortal.” 

** I hope not,” said the Captain, 
“* though my anger has been fatal to those 
who have given me less provocation. To 
say the truth, I was sorry for the lad_ 
notwithstanding, and especially as I was 
forced to leave him in mad keeping.” 

** In mad keeping!” said Bunce; 
“ why, what means that ?” 

** You shall hear, replied his friend. 
“ In the first place, you are to know, 
this young man came suddenly on me 
while I was trying to gain Minna’s ear 
for a private interview before I set sail, 
that I might explain my purpose to her. 
Now to be broken in on by the accursed 
rudeness of this young fellow at such a 
moment.” 

“ The interruption deserved death,” 
said Bunce, ** by all the laws of love and 
honour.” 

*“* A truce with your ends of plays, 
Jack, and listen one moment—The brisk 
youth thought proper to retort when I 
commanded him to be gone. I am not, 
thou knowest, very patient, and enforced 
my commands with a blow, which he re- 
turned as roundly. We struggled, till I 
became desirous that we should part at 
any rate, which I could only effect by a 
stroke of poniard, which, according 
to old use, I have, thou knowest, always 
about me. I had scarce done this when 
I repented; but there was no time to 
think of any thing save escape and con- 
cealment, for if the house rose on me, I 
was lost; as the fiery old man who is 


‘head of the family would have done jus- 
‘tice on me had I been his brother. 1 


took the body hastily on my shoulders 
to carry it down to the sea-shore, with 
the hasty purpose of throwing it into a 
riva, as they call them, or chasm of great 
depth, where it would have been long 
enough in being discovered. This done, 
I intended to jump into the boat, which 
I had lying ready, and set sail for Kirk- 
wall. But as I walked hastily towards 
the beach with my burthen, the poor 
young fellow groaned, and so apprised 
me that the wound had not been instantly 
fatal. I was by this time well conceal- 
ed amongst the rocks, and far from de- 
siring to complete my crime,’ I laid the 
young man on the ground, and was do- 
ing what I could to staunch the blood, 
when suddenly an old. woman stood be- 
fore me. She was a person whom I had 
frequently seen while in Zetland, and to 
whom they ascribe the character of 2 
sorceress, or, as the negroes say, an Obi 
She demanded the wounded 
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man of mé& and I was too much pressed 
for time to hesitate complying with her 
request. More she was about to say to 
me, when we heard the voice of a silly 
old man, belonging to the family, sing- 
ing at some distance. She then pressed 
her finger on her lip as a sign of secrecy, 
whistled very low, and a shapeless, de- 
formed brute of a dwarf, coming to her 
assistance, they carried the wounded man 
into one of the caverns with which the 
place abounds, and I got to my boat and 
to sea with all expedition. 


Soon after this interview, given, as 
the reader will perceive, with unri- 
valled dramatic effect, Cleveland, 
and his companion Bunce, sally 
forth into the market; when the 
first thing that attracted the sharp 
eye of the former was a booth, ten- 
anted by our worthy friend the 
jagger, and furnished out with all 
and sundry the goods, gear, chattels, 
effects, and wearing apparel, of Cap- 
tain Cleveland, these having been 
abstracted by the “ conscientious 
pedlar,” by and with the aid of that 
godlysprofessor, Mrs Swertha, house- 
keeper to Basil Mertoun, constituted 
custodier of the Captain’s chest when 
rescued from the Roost of Sumburgh, 
by the decisive interposition of Nor- 
na of the Fitful-head. The Pirate 
instantly and peremptorily challenges 
and demands the surrender of his 
property—a request with which, how- 
ever reasonable on his part, the 
jagger feels very little disposed to 
comply. A scuffle ensues, the Pirate 
drubs the pedlar soundly with his 
cane, but being overpowered by the 
posse comitatus of the Orcadian Ca- 
pital, is made prisoner ;—a plight 
from which, however, he is speedily 
rescued by Jack Bunce, with a boat's 
crew of his brother desperadoes from 
the quay, who bore their Captain off 
in triumph to the ship. 

In the mean while, Norna visits 
Mordaunt Mertoun, whom she had 
conveyed to a place of safety, on 
the night when he was wounded in 
the scuffle with Cleveland, and who, 
as the injury was not deadly, was 
a recovering under her mater- 
nal care ; and when he had gained 
sufficient strength to endure the sur- 
prise of such a communication, the 
sybil suddenly declares herself his 
mother, and claims from him the 
duties and affections of a son. Un- 
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der this impression she had all along 
acted—had watched his steps—had 
endeavoured to reconcile to him the 
haughty and offended Udaller—and 
had, after his rencounter with Cleve 
land, received him from the Pirate 
apparently a lifeless corpse. - 

On board Cleveland’s consort a 
strange scene, in the meantime, oc- 
curred. Goffe, the “ black-haired, 
bull-necked, beetle-browed” savage, 
who commanded, had become such 
a slave to beastly intoxication, that 
a party, headed by Bunce, was 
formed to dispossess him of his com- 
mand, or at least compel him to 


‘share it with his rival; the buccan- 


eers having heard of the approach of 
the Halcyon king’s frigate, and be- 
ing anxious to victual and be off with 
the utmost expedition. Notwith- 
standing the length of some of the 

receding extracts, the scene is so 
inimitably drawn, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of adding 
this to the number. 


At length Goffe broke silence—‘* You 
are welcome aboard, Captain Cleveland. 
—Smash my taffrail! I suppose you 
think yourself commodore yet ! but that 
was over, by G—, when you lost your 
ship, and be d——d !” 

To his insinuations, that he was come 
onboard to assume the chief command, 
Cleveland replied, that he neither desired, 
nor would accept, any such promotion, 
but would only ask Captain Gofle for a 
cast of the boat, to put him ashore in one 
of the other islands, as he had no wish 
either to command Goffe, or to remain in 
a vessel under his orders. 

*“ And why not under my orders, 
brother demanded Goffe, very austere. 
ly 5 ‘*——_—— Are you too good a man, 
——-— with your cheese-toaster and 
your gib there, —— to serve under my 
orders, and be d——d to you! where 
there are so many gentlemen, that are 
elder and better seamen than yourself? ” 

* | wonder which of these capital sea- 


“men it was,” said Cleveland, coolly, 


*¢ that laid the ship under the fire of yon 
six-gun battery, that could blow her out 
of the water, if they had a mind, before 
you could either cut or slip! Elder and 
better sailors than I may like to serve 
under such a lubber, but I beg to be ex- 
cused for my own share, Captain—that’s 
all I have got to tell you.” 

“ By G—, L think you are both mad!” 
said Hawkins, the Laatswain.—* I pro- 
pose, that there should be a general coun 
cil called in the great cabin, according to 
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our articles, that we consider what course 
we are to hold in this matter.” 

A general assent followed the boat- 
swain’s proposals; for every one found 
an account of his own in these general 
councils, in which each of the rovers had 
a free vote. By far the greater part of 
the crew only valued this franchise, as it 
allowed them, upon such solemn occa- 
sions, an unlimited quantity of liquor—a 
right which they failed not to exercise to 
the uttermost, by way of aiding their de. 
liberations. Bui a few of those amongst 
the adventurers, who united some degree 
of judgment with the daring and profli- 
gate character of their profession, were 
wont, on such occasions, to limit them- 
selves within the bounds of sobriety ; and 
by these, under the apparent form of a 
vote of the general council, all things of 
moment, relating to the voyage~and un- 
dertaking of the pirates, were in fact de- 
termined. The rest of the crew, when 
they recovered from their intoxication, 
were easily persuaded that the resolution 
adopted had been the legitimate effort of 
their own wisdom. 


Upon the present occasion, the debauch 


had proceeded until the greater part of the 
crew were, as usual, displaying inebria- 
tion in all its more brutal and disgraceful 
shapes—swearing empty and unmeaning 
oaths—venting the most horrid impreca- 
tions in the mere gaiety of their heart— 
singing songs, the ribaldry of which was 
only equalled by their profaneness, and, 
from the middle of this earthly hell, the 
two Captains, together with one or two of 
the principal adherents of each, with the 
carpenter and boatswain, who always took 
a lead on such occasions, had drawn to- 
gether into a knot, to consider what was 
to be done ; for, as the boatswain meta- 
phorically observed, they were in a nar- 
row channel, and behoved to keep sound. 
ing the tide-way. 
When they began their deliberations, 
the friends of Goffe observed, to their 
great djspleasure, that he had not observ. 
ed the wholesome rule to which we have 
just alluded ; but that, in endeavouring 
to drown his mortification at the sudden 
appearance of Cleveland, and the recep- 


tion he met with from the crew, he had - 


not been able to do so without overflow- 


ing his reason at the same time. His na- 


tural sullen taciturnity has prevented this 
from being observed until the council be. 
gan its deliberations, when it proved im- 
possible:to hide it, 

The first person who spoke was Clever 


land,,who said, that, so far from desiring 


the command of the. vessel, he desired no 
favour at any one’s hand, except to land’ 


him, upon some island, er holm at a dis- 
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us out of the hobble, if any can. He can 


[ Dec. 
tance from Kirkwall, and leave him to 
shift for himself. The boatswain remon. 
strated strongly against this resolution, 
** The lads,” he said, * all knew Cleve. 
land, and could trust his seamanship, as 
well as his courage; besides, he never 
let the grog get quite uppermost, and was 


_ always in proper trim, either to sail the 


ship or to fight the ship, whereby she was 
never without some one to keep her 
course when he was on board.—And as 
for the noble Captain Goffe,” continued 
the mediator, “* he is as stout a heart as 
ever broke biscuit, and that I will uphold 
him; but then, when he has his grog 
aboard—I speak it to his face—he is so 
damned funny with his cranksand his jests, 
that there is no living with him. You 
all remember how nigh he had run the 
ship on that cursed Horn of Copinsha, as 
they call it, just by way of frolic, and 
then you know how he shot off his pistol 
under the table, when we were at the 
great council, and shot Jack Jenkins in 
the knee, and cost the poor devil his leg, 
with his pleasantry.” 

“ Jack Jenkins was not a chip the 
worse,” said the carpenter; ** I took the 
leg off with my saw as well as any loblol- 
ly-boy in the land could have done— 
heated my broad axe, and seared the 
stump—ay, by ! and made a jury- 
leg, that he shambles about with as well 
as ever he did---for Jack could never cut 
a feather !” * | 

** You are a clever fellow, carpenter !” 
replied the boatswain, ** a d———d clever 
fellow ! but I had rather you tried your 
saw and red-hot axe upon the ship’s knee- 
timbers than on mine, sink me!—But 
that here is not the case---The question 
is, if we shall part with Captain Cleveland 
here, who is a man of thought and ac- 
tion, whereby it is my thought it would 
be heaving the pilot overboard when the 
gale is blowing on a lee-shore.—And I 
must say, it is not the part of a true heart 
to leave his mates, who have been here 
waiting for him till they have missed 
stays. Our water is well nigh out, and 
we have junketed till provisions are low 
with us. We cannot sail without provi- 
sions---we cannot get provisions without 


‘the good-will of the Kirkwall folks. If 


we remain here longer, the Halcyon fri- 
gate will be down upon us—she was seen 
off Peterhead two days since—and we 
shall hang up at the yard-arm to be sun- 
ow, Captain’ Cleveland will get 


play the gentleman’ with these Kirkwall 


* A ship going fast through the sea is 


said to cut to the ripple 


which shé throws off from her bows: 
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talks, and knows how to deal with them 
on fair terms, and foul too, if there be 
vceasion for it.” 

** And so you would turn honest Cap- 
tain Goffe a-grazing, would ye ?” said an 
old weather-beaten pirate, who had but 
one eye; ** what though he has his hu- 
mours, and made my eye dowse the glim 
in his fancies and frolics, he is as honest 
a fellow as ever walked a quarter-deck, 
tor all that; and d n me but I stand 
by him so leng as tether lantern is lit !” 

‘* Why, you would not hear me out,” 
said Hawkins ; * a man might as well 
talk to so many negers!—I tell you I 
propose that Cleveland shall only be Cap- 
tain from one, post meridiem, to five, 
Auring which time Goffe is always 
drunk.” 

The Captain of whom he last spoke 
vave sufficient proof of the truth of his 
words, by uttering an inarticulate growl, 
and attempting to present a pistol at the 
mediator Hawkins. 

** Why, look ye now !”’ said Derrick, 
‘““ there is all the sense he has, to get 
drunk on council-day, like one of these 
poor silly fellows !” 

** Ay,” said Bunce, * drunk as Davy’s 
sow, in the face of the field, the fray, and 
the senate !” 

** But, nevertheless,” continued Der- 
rick, ‘* it will never do to have two cap- 
tains in the same day. I think week 
about might suit better—and let Cleve- 
land take the first turn.” 

“There ‘are as good here as any of 
them,” said Hawkins; ** howsomedcever, 
{ object nothing to Captain Cleveland, 
and I think he may help us into deep wa- 
ter as well as another.” 

** Ay,” exclaimed Bunce, “ and a bet- 
ter figure he will make at bringing these 
Kirkwallers to order than his sober pre- 
decessor !—-So Captain Cleveland for 
ever !” 

** Stop, gentlemen !” said Cleveland, 
who had hitherto been silent; ** I hope 
you will not chuse me Captain without 
my own consent !” 

** Ay, by the blue vault of heaven will 
we, if it be pro bono publico !” 

“ But hear me, at least!’ said Cleve- 
land—*“* I do consent to take command of 
the vessel, since you wish it, and because 
I see you will ill get out of the scrape 
without me.” 

‘* Then I say Cleveland for ever again !”” 
shouted Bunce. 

The matter was now put to the vote; 
and so confident -were the crew in Cleve- 
land’s superior address and management, 
that the temporary deposition of Goffe 
found little opposition, even amongst his 
own partizans, who reasonably enough 
VOL. IX. 
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observed, he might at ieast have kept so- 
ber to look after -his own business—K’en 
let him put it to rights again himself next 
morning, if he will.” 


Cleveland is accordingly installed 
in the room of Gofie ; and, with the 
reckless hardihood of Pirates and Ro- 
vers, lands, attended by only a small 
party, to negociate supplies with the 
provost and bailies of Kirkwall ; the 
worthy agriculturist Yellowley being 
assigned over to Goffe (now second 
in command) as a hostage ; but, 
by the connivance and treachery of 
Gofte, the hapless improver gets a 
broad hint to slew himself round, 
and to cut and run for his life. 
The consequence is, that Cleveland 
is detained a prisoner—a consumma- 
tion which his majesty’s worship,” 
provost Torfe, as Dick Fletcher 
named him, contemplated from the 
very beginning, regarding the chance 
of the Rovers skivering the poor fac 
tor with the classic name, or chop- 
ping him into gimlet pies, as a risk 
that a wise politician must submit to, 
in order to attain his purpose of deli- 
vering over to the captain of the Hal- 
cyon the chief of the Rovers. Know- 
ing, however, that he had desperadoes 
to deal with, he did not proceed to 
extremities with Cleveland, but al- 
lowed him greater latitude of peram- 
bulation than his prudence would 
have otherwise dictated. This was 
not well of the provost. When walk- 
ing solitary, and meditating on his 
misspent life in the aisle of the Cathe- 
dral, the omnipresent Norna makes 
her appearance to Cleveland, and, by 
a secret passage, known only to the 
beadle and herself, conveys him to 
liberty, and the repossession of his 
newly-acquired honours. 

The detention of their leader had 
enraged and disconcerted the friends 
of Cleveland aboard, and given secret 
pleasure to the adherents of Goffe. 
However, buccaneers are always nen 
of decision. Bunce, warmly second- 
ed by the greater part of the crew, 
instantly resolved on seizing and de- 
taining all that came in their way, 
and making them security for the 
good treatment and ultimate safety 
of Captain Cleveland. By the over- 
ruling decrees of fate, the brig, hav- 
ing on board the Udaller, his daugh- 
ters, and the facetious and lively 
minstrel Claud Halcro, unhappily 
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first attracted the watchful eyes of rate-fashion already mentioned, “ chuse 
the revengeful Rovers. which you like, old gentleman, and you 
‘4 : shall have perusal of it presently.” 

What the Udaller said in jest, was ful- ** That is to say, you intend to rob us 2” 
filled in earnest; for, without shewing said Magnus—** so be it—we have no 
colours, or hailing, two shots were dis- means to help it—only be civil to the 
4 charged from the sloop, one of which ran women, and take what you please from 

dipping and dancing upon the water, just the vessel. There is not much, but I will 
a-head of the Zetlander’s bows, while the and can make it worth more, if you use . 
other went through his main-sail. Mag- us well.’’ 
nus caught up a speaking-trumpet and ** Civil to the women !”” said Fletcher, 
hailed the sloop, to demand what the who had also come on board with the 
sloop was, and what was the meaning of gang—** when were we else than civil to 
this unprovoked aggression? He was them? ay, and kind to boot ?—Look 
only answered by the stern command, here, Jack Bunce !—what a trim-going 
' * Down top-sails instantly, and lay your _ little thing here is!—By G—, she shall 
main-sail to the mast—you shall see who make a cruize with us, come of old Square- 
we are presently.” toes what will !” 
There was no means within the reach He seized upon the terrified Brenda 
of possibility by which obedience could be with one hand, and insolently pulled back 
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evaded, where it would instantly have with the other the héod of the mantle in 
been enforced by a broadside; and with 
much fear on the part of the sisters and 
Claud Halcro, mixed with anger and as- 
tonishment on that of the Udaller, the 
brig lay-to, to await the commands of the 
captors. The sloop immediately lowered 
a boat, commanded by Jack Bunce, with 
six armed hands, and rowed directly for 
their prize. As they approached her, 
Claud Halcro whispered to the Udaller, 
** If what we hear of buccaneers be true, 
these men, with their silk scarfs and vests, 
have the very cut of them.” 

““My daughters! my daughters !” 
muttered Magnus to himself, with such 
an agony as only a father could feel— 
** go down below, and hide yourselves, 
girls, while 

He threw down his speaking-trumpet, 
and seized on a handspike, while his 
daughters, more afraid of the conse- 
quences of his fiery temper to himself than 
of any thing else, hung round him, and 
begged him to make na resistance. Claud 
Halcro united his entreaties, adding, * It 
were best pacify the fellows with fair 
words.—-They might,” he said, ** be Dun- 
kirkers, or insolent men-of-war’s men on 
a frolic.” 

** No, no,” answered Magnus, “ it is 
the sloop which the Jagger told us of. 
But I will take your advice—I will have 
patience for these girls’ sakes ; yet a 
- ‘He had no time to conclude the sen- 

“tence, for Bunce jumped on board with 
his party, and drawing his cutlass, struck 
it upon the companion ladder, and decla- 
ted the ship was theirs. 

“By what warrant or authority do 
vou stop us on the high seas ?” said Mag- 
nus. 

_“* Here are half a. dozen of warrants,” 
said Bunce, shewing the pistols which 
were hung round him, according to a pi- 


which she had muffled herself. 

“ Help, father!—help, Minna!” ex- 
claimed the affrighted girl, unconscious at 
the moment that they were unable to ren- 
der her assistance. 

Magnus again uplifted the handspike, 
but Bunce stopped his hand.—*“ Avast, 
father !”’ he said, * or you will make a 
bad voyage of it presently—And you, 
Fletcher, let go the girl!” 

* And d---nme! why should [let her 
go ?” said Fletcher. 

“ Because I command you, Dick,” said 
the other, “* and because [’ll make it @ 
quarrel else.---And now let me know, beau- 
ties, is there one of you bears that queer 
heathen name of Minna, for which I have 
a certain sort of regard ?”* 

“ Gallant sir !”’ said Halcro, “ unques- 
tionably it is because you have some poe- 
try in your heart.” 

“‘ J have had enough of it in my mouth 
in my time,” answered Bunce; “ but 
that day is by, old gentleman—however, 
I shall soon find out which of these girls 
is Minna.—Throw back your mufflings 
from your faces, and don’t be afraid, my 
bright Lindamiras, no one here shwll med- 
dle with you to do you wrong.—On my 
soul, two pretty wenches---I wish I were 
at sea in an egg-shell, and a rock under 
my lee-bow, if I would wish a better i. 
guer-lass than the worst of them ! ie 
you, my girls, which of you would fn e 
to swing in a rover’s hammock rer “y 
should have gold for the gathering - 

The terrified girls clung close vt 
and grew pale at the bold and fam 
language of the desperate Ijbertine. te 

Nay, don’t be frightened, said 
<no one shall serve under the noble Al- 
tamont but by her awn free a, 
‘There is no pressing amongst gentlem . 
of fortune. And do not Took so shy up? 
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me neither, as if I spoke of what you 
never thought of before. One of you, at 
least, has heard of Captain Cleveland, the. 
Rover.” 

Brenda grew still paler, but the blood 
mounted at once in Minna’s cheeks, on 
hearing the name of her lover thus unex- 
pectedly introduced; for the scene was 
of itself so confounding, that the idea of 
the vessel’s being the consort of which 
Cleveland had spoken at Burgh-Westra 
had occurred to no one save the Udaller. 

** T see how it is,” said Bunce, with 
a familiar nod, ** and I will hold my 
course accordingly. You need not be 


afraid of any injury, father,’ he added, 


addressing Magnus familiarly; ‘* and 
though I have made many a pretty girl 
pay tribute in my time, yet yours shall 
go a-shore without either wrong or ran- 
som.” 

‘“* Tf you will assure me of that,” said 
Magnus, * you are as welcome to the 
brig and cargo as ever I made man wel- 
<ome to a can of punch.” 

*“ And it is no bad thing that same 
can of punch,” said Bunce, ** if we had 
any one here that could mix it well.” 

* J will do it,” said Claud Halcro, *“* with 
any man that ever squeezed lemon—Erick 


Scambester, the punchmaker of Burgh- 


Westra, being alone excepted.” 

“ And you are within a grapnell’s 
length of him too,” said the Udaller.— 
** Go down below, my girls,” he added, 
** and send up the rare old man and the 
punch-bowl.” 

The punch-bowl!” said Fletcher ; 
** T say the bucket, d—n me!—Talk of 
howls in the cabin of a paltry merchant- 
man, but not to gentlemen strollers—ro- 
vers, I would say,” correcting himself, as 
he observed that Bunce looked sour at 
the mistake. 

*“ And I say these two pretty girls 
shall stay on deck and fill my can,” said 
Buhce; ** I deserve some attendance at 
least for =". my generosity.” 

** And they shall fill mine too,” said 
Fletcher—* they shall fill it to the brim, 
and I will have a kiss for every drop they 
spill—broil me if I wan't!” 

“ Wh} then I tell you you shan’t!” 
said Bunce; ‘* for I'll be d—d if any one 
shall kiss Minna but one, and that’s nei- 
ther you nor I; and her other little bit 
of a consort shall ’scape for company ;— 
there are plenty of willing wenches in 
Orkney. And so, now I think on it, 
these girls shall go down below and bolt 
themselves into the cabin, and we will 
have the punch up here on deck, al fresco, 
as the old gentleman proposes.” 

* Why, Jack, I wish you knew your 
own mind,” said Fletcher ; “* I have been 


your messmate these two years, and 1 
love you; and yet flay me like a wild 
bullock, if you have not as many humours 
as a menkey !—And what shall we have 
to make a little fun of, since you have 
sent the girls down below ?” 

* Why, we will have Master Punch- 
maker here,” answered Bunce, “ to give 
us toasts and sing us songs—And in the 
meantime, you, there, stand by sheets and 
tacks, and get her under way !—and you, 
steersman, as you, would keep your brains 
in your skull, -keep her under the stern 
of the sloop—If you attempt to play us 
any trick, I will scuttle your sconce as if 
it were an old calabash !” 

But we must now draw this sketch 
to a close—The Udaller and his 
daughters are speedily delivered from 
their irksome and perilous bondage, 
and a secret farewell meeting is .a- 
greed on between Minna and Cleve- 
land. This Bunce resolves to dis- 
turb, by a plot of his own hatching, 
—to steal unperceived on his friend 
during the interview—kidnap his 
sweetheart—and to convey both on 
board Cleveland’s ship. The plan, 


however, fails, by the interference of 


Mordaunt Mertoun, and Cleveland, 
Bunce, and a few others, are again 
made prisoners. Matters having come 
to this critical pass, Captain Wea- 
therport in the Halcyon makes his ap- 
pearance. Cleveland discovered the 
frigate from his place of durance on 
the shore, and the bitterness of his 
feelings may be conceived, but can- 
not be described, when he witness- 
ed the brief contest that decided the 
fate of the Rovers and their vessel. 
The retributive justice of fiction now 
takes full effect. Goffe and his ruf- 
fians are hanged: Cleveland and 
Bunce, for their frequent humane 
interference to save the lives of their 
prisoners, are recommended to and 
experience the king’s mercy. Basil 
Mertoun, whose real name turns out 
to be Vaughan, discloses to Norna of 
the Fitful-head, that Clement Cleve- 
land is her son, long sought, and now 
ruined by her machinations, for it»was 
by a letter sent to Captain Weather- 
port by Norna, in the name of the 

ovost and bailies of Kirkwall, that 

e had received information: relative 
to the Pirates. Norna having formed 
a strong belief, we aré not told how, 
that her long-lost child was no other 
than Mordaunt Mertoun, is with dif- 
ficulty persuaded of the fact:—shi¢ is, 
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however, at last convinced—abjures 
her pretended influence over the 
elements—and dies, confessing that 
all power, both in heaven and in 
earth, belongs to Him who holds 
** THE WINDS IN THE HOLLOW OF 
HIS HAND.” In fact, this woman 
had never been entirely the dupe 
of her own heated imagination. But 
her character cannot better be given, 
than in the admirable motto prefixed 
to Chap. 11, Vol. LL. said to be ex- 
tracted from an ‘* Old Play,” but 
which, we have strong reason to be- 
lieve, is from the pen of the author of 
Waverley :— 


** See yonder woman, whom our swains 
revere, 

And dread in secret, while they take her 
counsel 

When sweetheart shall be kind, or when 
cross dame shall die 3 

Where lurks the thief who stole the silver 
tankard, 

And how the pestilent murrain may be 
curd.— 

‘This sage adviser’s mad, stark mad, my 
friend 3 

Yet, in her madness, hath the art and cun- 
ning 

To wring fool's secrets from their inmost 
bosoms, 

And pay cnquirers with the coin they 


gave her.” 


Cleveland takes a last farewell of 
Minna 'Troil, whom it is fated he 
shall never see more: and, -after 
some interval, is employed by go- 
vernment in the scene of his former 
exploits, in consequence of the inti- 
mate knowlege which he had gained, 
during his roving life, of every bay 
where a vessel could ride in een 
and every creek where a boat could 
land. As to Mordaunt Mertoun, he 
is honoured with the hand of Bren- 
da Troil, and lives happy and re- 
spected ; while the broken-hearted 
Minna lingers in her hopeless soli- 
tude, long enough to learn, by a let- 
ter from dack Bunce, that Cleve- 
land had died like a hero in the bed 
ot, honour: and, not long after, she 
herself is) gathered to her fathers, 
er, in the emphatic terms of the au- 
thor,‘ lays «down that humanity 
which was the only,circumstanee that 
placed her, in. the words of Scripture, 
‘a little lower, than. the angels f’ 
And, this, drops the curtain .over 
‘s this strange and eventful history.” 


The length to which our analysis 
has extended, has greatly narrowed 
the space which we meant to devote 
to critical remarks on the fable, 
characters, and keeping of this admir- 
able Tale. No expressions of ours, in- 
deed, can do justice to the favourable 
sentiments with which the careful pe- 
rusal of THE PIRATE has impressed 
our minds, or convey an adequate 
idea of thegigantic, pro- 
lific powers of this matchless Delinea- 
tor of Nature, and of the passions that 
inhabit the human breast, as these 
are elicited or repressed by the various 
education, habits, cireumstances, con- 
ditions, and professions of men. He 
seems to be equally aw fait in pour- 
traying the splendid and chivalrous 
knights and heroes who figured in 
the court of Queen Elizabeth, and 
in catching ‘* the manners living, 
as they rise” on the quarter-deck, 
and in the gun-room of a buccaneer’s 
vessel ;—in laying open, with all the 
graphic perfection of the dramatic 
art, the tricks and doublings, hy- 
pocrisy, fraud, and fanaticism, as 
these blend together, like the pris- 
matic hues, into one composite and 
characteristic whole, to constitute 
the original portrait of the jagger, 
Snailsfoot ; in painting, with unri- 
valled truth, invention, and origi- 
nality, the somewhat improbable, but 
highly striking, and even engaging 
figure, of the piratical comedian Jack 
Bunce; in presenting to our imagina- 
tion the actual impersonation of that 
earth-worm, and skin-flint, Mrs Baby 
Yellowley, in conjunction with the 
Eboraco-Angusian agriculturist, and 
ex-student of St Andrews; and in 
designing, as it were, with a pencil 
formed from the butterfly’s wing, 
the light, imaginative, pure, lovely 
form, of Minna Troil. Nor is he less 
familiarised with the general features 
of Nature: for, wherever he lays his 
scene, he makes us speedily acquaint- 
ed with every bay, headland, rock, 
ravine, channel, roost, or voe, Ne- 
cessary to the most perfect knowledge 
of the incidents which he details.— 
Who has not admired the unequal- 
led descriptions of scenery of the 
most. opposite kinds, to be found Ml 
Waverley and Guy Mannering? an 
who, that has ever followed the foot- 
steps of this Mighty Magician, but 
must have recognized. the indivi- 
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dual features with which his fancy 


had become acquainted in his admi- 
rable pages? But thisisnotall. He 
does not merely deserihe his charac- 
ters—than which nothing is more 
easy ;~he brings them betore us in 
action—speaking the very language 
of their passions, their hearts, and 
their characters—-which is the con- 
swinmation of art, and attainable only 
by afew of these master-spirits, who 
view nature, not through the spec- 
tacles of books, but with their own 
eyes—with the eyes of painters and 
poets—with minds ever watchful to 
catch and embody the spontaneous 
indices of passions—and to trace every 
working of the mind, in every situa- 
tion, to some great branch of mental 
causation. Whoever has read the 
Novels and Tales by the Author of 
Waverley, (and who, we would ask, 
has not ?) must have observed, that, 
in this particular, he is equalled by 
Fielding alone; while, to the ad- 
vantage on the side of * THE GREAT 
UNKNOWN, it must be added, that 
his range has been infinitely more 
varied and comprehensive. Cicero 
has said, that were Jupiter to de- 
scend, and hold converse with men, 
he would employ the style and lan- 
guage of Plato: And we ask the rea- 
der who has perused the scene where 
the Roversassemble in the ward-room, 
to elect a temporary captain in the 
room of the rum-imbibing, beastified 
Goffe, if, granting that such men had 
existed, they could speak a more ap- 
propriate and characteristiclanguage? 
‘This remark applies with. equal force 
to the admirably-sustained charac- 
ters of the pedlar Snailsfoot and Mrs 
Barbara Yellowley. 

With the same frankness, however, 
with which we have thus endeavours 
ed to convey the expression of our 
entire admiration, we shall also no- 
tice what appear to us to be ble- 
mishes in the performance now un- 
der review. And, first of all, we 
think the author has over-loaded the 
commencement of the first volume 
with too minute a description of le- 
calities, and of the general character 
and habits of the Zetlanders. ‘This, 
we think, might have been done 


more effectually in the progression of 


the plot, and would have prevented 
the opening of the drama (for to all 
intents and purposes it is one) from 
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feeling somewhat heavy and hunber- 
ing.—But probably this feeling may, 
in part, arise from our ignorance 
of the scenery of these islands, and 
our defective sympathy with physical 
appearances, totally dissimilar to the 
generality of those with which we are 
familiar. In the next place, we are of 
opinion that the author has erred, in 
permitting Norna of the Fitful-head 
to give out occasional indications that 
she herself doubts her power over 
the elements, and the reality of her 


‘spells and incantations. Hallucina- 


tion, to be poetical, should be real. 
We sympathise most strongly with 
insanity, when the delusion under 
which the patient labours is the most 
complete, and his own belief the 
most confiding. Indeed, it frequently, 
if not always, happens, that the be- 
lief of mad, or crazy people, in the 
visions and phantasies of the imagi- 
nation, is more compicte and perfect 
than that of sane persons in the ac- 
tual perceptions of their senses. Whe- 
ther there be any intermediate state 
of semi-delusion, in which a strong 
mind, and a hallucinating imagina- 
tion, like the two armies in the Shu- 
lamite, maintain a constant equipoi- 
sed conflict, in which the scale of vic- 
tory is suspended in equilibrio, we 
are not physiologists enough to de- 
termine ; but, with due submission, 
it does appear to us, that, in study- 
ing effect, the author should have 
avoided ground so purely metaphy- 
sical. In the third place, it appears 
to us, that we have a great deal too 
much of the tricks and juggleries of 
Norna, with molten lead, in the coin- 
mencement of the third voluine. It 
may be very true, that, in the detail 
of these, the author has contrived to 
convey a very just and forcible re- 
presentation of the superstitions prac- 
tised, a century ago, among the na- 
tives of Ultima Thule ; but, in this 
sceptical and irreverent age, they are 
not likely to be the more acceptable 
on that account. We think, too, that 
the character of Mordaunt Mertoun 


is not marked with sufficient relief of 


colouring, to enable us to form a dis- 
tinct and just appreciation of his mo- 
tives and dispositions ; that there is 
little about him to excite very warin- 
ly vither our admiration or our sym- 
pathy ; and that, thougl) apparently 
the herd of the tale, he is, im truth, 
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one of the most insignificant persons 
on the canvas. But we must take 
leave of hypercriticism. 

Interspersed through these volumes 
the readers will find much truly ex- 
quisite poetry—superior, if we do not 
greatly mistake, to any specimens of 
the kind in the former Novels and 
Tales by the same author. Many of 
the mottoes, too, are clearly from the 
pen of the Author himself, and cause 
deep regret that he has not yet tried 
his hand at a regular drama. In this 


age, when dramatic talent ‘s appa- 
rently extinct,and when Lord Byron 
himself has completely failed in his 
attempts to pay court to the Tragic 
Muse, the successful achievement of 
such a work would be the more glo- 
rious, as it would put the cope-stone 
on an edifice of renown, already too 
splendid to be equalled, and too sta- 
ble to be overthrown; and would 
raise the name of the MIGHTY MIN- 
STREL ‘* above all Greek, above all 
Roman fame !” 


Evina : 


A Poem, in Six Cantos. 


CANTO 


Wivru eager haste, as quick as flew my tandem, 
I came to town, and left the pleasant moors, 
Where oft, in sport, 1 took a shot at random, 

1 left the birds—I left the rustic boors. 

As for the last, 1 never yet could stand ’em, 
Where’er I went, or wheresoe’er my tours, 


Because I’ve been much tortur’d by their rhet’ric, 
On Tweedale’s plains, and on the banks of Ettrick. 


iar ** A certain genius, of a certain college, 
Arie A decimal, and not a vulgar fraction, 
Has underta’en to prove, from legal knowledge, 
y ‘That speaking truth must often be detraction. 
dat The proposition would require a whole age 
; To solve entirely, to the satisfaction 
ais Of those respectables, who love to nose a 
Fine piece of scandal, or a fam. clamosa. 


hate, indeed, all kinds of defamation, 
(Though truth we know is often held a scandal) ; 
"Tis sad to see our friends move in rotation, 

As puppets do before a farthing candle, 

Held up to vulgar eyes for admiration, 

To satire squibs, and ridicule a handle.” 

So, on our way to town, Bob Prim did rail 
Against our modern wits.—But to our tale— 


Edina stood before us in her grandeur, 

Her lofty turrets hid in fumigation, 

Her fortress tow’ring like some dread commander, 

The pride and glory of a mighty nation. 

ee Gl (He must have been a god, at least, that plann’d her, 

Ber ea. And worthy of the Muse’s incantation ;) 

Ree ir: And just before us lay her mighty college, 
The seat of wit, of learning, and of knowledge... |, 
"Twas on a winter’si\day, may remember: 
The era, with becoming grace and pietyy 
For, ‘twas on it I first was made a memberyi!) 
Along with others, of the Bump Societys” 
Who meet upon the first day of November, -ooy-!!iv 4 
For the discussion of a great 
Of Heads, and Doctrines, Brains, and sueh like matter, 

~ As laid down both by Spurzheim and Lavater. 
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The writings of the President are curious, 

And fam’d for wit, and knowledge, and profundity, 
And really might now (if they were not spurious, ) 
With great facility and ease, inundate the 
‘Terraqueous globe, with matter most luxurious ; 
And might, perchance, develope the rotundity 

Of whales, and crocodiles, and eit like fishes, 
And shew their vices and their various wishes. 


He is, indeed, a most uncommon morta’, 

Full of strange fantasies and lucubrations, 

Of keen imagination, quite a portal 

In Jove’s great house of mighty constellations ; 
His disciples, indeed, and he but sort ill, 

And now and then have little altercations ; 
But, on the whole, his speech and singularity 
Deserve at least some share of popularity. 


But, hitherto, alas! his compositions 

Have not entirely prov’d so satisfactory ; 

The world is oft averse to new positions, 

And, therefore, justly may be deem’d refractory ; 
Indeed, the folly of fine disquisitions, 

Which authors look to as a sort of factory, 
Wherein they may retail their classic lore, 

I’ve often look’d upon to be a bore. 


But, to my tale aforesaid—’twas November, 
And bleak and barren look’d the frightful sky ; 
Each lounger’s nose resembled much an ember, 
Or midnight taper, just about to die: 

The season’s not so melting as September, 

nd, for that freezing reason, therefore, I. 
Prefer a glass or two of wine quotidian, 
To dancing frolics in our sun’s meridian.) 


”*T was in November, I’ve twice said already, 

The first of that same month, and three the hour ; 
(To hours and dates we really should be steady, 
For over such we have a lawless power : 

Besides, my worthy friend, and sweet Miladi, 

Of passions temperate, and temper sour, 

Has clearly prov’d, beyond all contradiction, 

That stories all invented must be fiction.) 


When in the College-yard, there rose a quarrel, 

Like the wild roaring of the ocean, loud ; 

While some one flourish’d on a mighty barrel, | 

To an assembled, gazing, boist’rous crowd. Al 
If eloquence divine e’er gain’d the laurel, : 
Or smiles of fortune, to make man look proud ;, 

That day, a crop of both, (though both are fickle,) |, ; 
Had yielded to the preacher’s dreadful sickle... |,,,/ 


And round him stood the gaping crowd assembled, ” 
Rending with dreadful shouts the louring' sky, 
While the majestie buildings round him trembled, | | 


As if some dread’ phenomenon were nigh 
His shape at that felk moment much resembled)» 900 
A wild-goose, which’had justéssay'd to on 


At every sentence, as he paus'd, thereafter 
Came:on his ears a double peal of laughter |! 0 
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Edina, 
This learned orator was in, reality. 


A most uncommon man,,although, a,scrub, 
Ife hated every kind of prodigality,; 40) 


’Tis said, his servants he was usid to,drub, 
Whene’er they hinted.aught of liberality 5... 
His avarice, indeed, got rub ;— 


j 
Joe Cynic was his name—I've heard it rumowd, 


He was a bachelor, not, too good. humour'd. cin 


Ile was a writer witty, and, for reading, 

Again, on earth, I’m sure he had no fellow ; 

At disputation, and a learned pleading, 
(He had a voice, was rather shrill than mellow :) 
quite astounded every one—exceeding 
Fair spoken was he, though his mug was yellow ; 
At law and equity he beat the Proctors, | 
And out of Surgeons’ Flall he kick’d the Doctors. 


His face alone was emblematical , 
Of the last season of the year. . His speech, 
Though ’twasn’t what the learned call gramunatical, 
Was far above the dull plebeian reach ; 

He was, upon the whole, somewhat dogmatical, 
And on economy he well could preach ; 

indeed I’ve seldom seen a man look prouder, 


When deck’d up with pomatum, anc powder. 


His nose was of the ‘aquiline, and fcli 

With graceful elegance upon his chin: 

His legs were rather curv’d than parallel, . 

His lanthern jaws, beside, were somewhat thin ; 
But he was passing witty, and could tell \ 

The various properties of Holland gin; | : 
And though his wit was sometimes stale and prolix, 
H{[e was a man of spunk for midnight frolics. 


His boon companion, Scotticé, his cronny, 

Was known in Princes-Street to be a quiz, - 

His legs and arms were lank, and raw, ‘and bony,, 
Indeed I’ve seldom witness’d such a phiz; — 

His fertile brain, ’tis said, was somewhat stony, - 
And stones and granites were the most of his _ 
Succession to a pedigree as Highland, 

As e’er adorn’d a bleak and desert island, 


His speeches I admir’d, for much he talk’d 4 \, 


“Of horses, racing, gaming, and fine dinners ; 


~ His figure like the ghost in Hamlet stalk’d, =» » 


Or like a maiden lady in pinners; 
He was a saint on earth, although he walk’dy. 
Or ambl’d rather, like the chief;of sinners 


With bit 


gaat 


And though his fage was: somewhat pale and sablejer! 
He did great justice to,a well-fill'd tables 


tis: 


He was a keen astronomer, whose sciencé. 
Was dread, uncourtly, barren, and unyielding : 
To wit and reason he gave due defiance, 

As instruments of war not worth the wielding : 
He had an intimate and close alliance, —_. 
Not with the planets, but with castle-building ; 
But, o’er a pint or two of good Glenlivet, he 
Could calculate to a moment your nativity. 
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flis science chiefly was the economical ; 

His favorite amusement was dissection ; 

His face was somewhat shrewd and coraical, 
And shew’d a genius of a sage complexion ; 
His practice of the art call’d anatomical, 

Our cpicures declare has reach’d perfection ; 
His name was Chucklehead, affix’d to Bobby, 
And dining gratis was his greatest hobby. © 


He was the patron of the god of wine, 

The soul and brain of poetry and fiction, 
The father patriarch of the Muses nine, 
The hero of disputes and contradiction, 

La grande rotisserie of those who dine 
Upon a Quarterly’s grand benediction ; 

In short, the summum bonum of urbanity, 
To critics somewhat troubl’d with insanity: 


But to my tale—Joe speechified and beckon’d 

In favour of some mighty resolution ; 

His speech (in short Tiassa) truly may be reckon’d 
The finest piece of modern elocution, 

Surpassing every thing, in fact, a second 

Edition of Demosthenes—an effusion, 

Unequall’d for its fire and singularity, 

Though somewhat ting’d with what is term’d vulgarity. 


ile might have spoken long, and loud, and mighty, 
And gain’d the laurel, and the peoples’ praise ; 

But not exactly standing quite upright, he i 
Soon lost the honours and the verdant bays ; iF 
For being on the barrel rather weighty, ; 
in went the top—and to the great amaze- it 
Ment of the populace, who loudly cheer’d, 
Joe Cynic from our vision disappear’d. 


Oh, then, there rose the fearful dread uproar, 
Then smil’d the witty, and admir’d the mean, 
While hundreds toss'd their hats, and cried encore, 
Or, in Sardonic smiles, beguil’d their spleen; 
While some fell wag, who ne’er had rail’d before, 
From heaps of mud, and standing puddles green, 
Bedew’d the preacher’s neck and bony shoulders, 
‘To the amusement of the whole beholders. 


He fled, as well he might, and with him flew 
His keen supporter, and his favourite, Bobby ; 
And after follow’d the accursed crew, - ; 
Whose fatal fists had almost mill’d his nob—he 
Flew fast as lightning, nor turn’d to review 

His ficrce assailants—as he gain’d the lobby ; 
*Midst curses, hisses, shouts, and imprecations, 
He mourn’d the failure of his grand orations. 
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TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, THROUGH 
THE COUNTRIES OF BASHAN AND 
GILEAD, EAST OF THE RIVER JOR- 
DAN: INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE 
CITIES OF GERAZA AND GAMALA, 
IN THE DECAPOLIS. BY Be 
BUCKINGHAM, MEMBER OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY, CALCUTTA, AND 
THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF MA- 
DRAS AND BOMBAY. LONDON: 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN AND CO. 
QUARTO. 


Mr BuckinenaM, aware that the 
desire of knowing something of a tra- 
veller’s personal appearance, charac- 
ter, and habits, is pretty strong and 
general, has been so considerate as to 
bespeak the favour of his readers, by 
gratifying them in all these respects. 
The first thing met with in opening 
the volume, is a portrait of himself, 
Nee in the costume of a Turkish Arab— 
¥ and this, which he says is ‘‘ a per- 
fect resemblance,” with “ the cos- 
tume altogether well preserved,” 
wees shows him to be a good-looking per- 
sonage cnough. In the Preface, which 

iar, nextattractsour attention, we are told, 
3 that the desire of visiting distant re- 
+ gions was, even in infancy, the pro- 
He a minent passion of his heart, and that 
7 since the early age of nine years, 
. when he became a sailor, he has been, 


with little intermission, a wanderer 
eu, either by sea or land. In the year* 
4 1796, he was a prisoner in Spain, 

if and after his release, had an opporiu- 

i _ nity of traversing the finest parts of 


: : that kingdom, as well as of Portugal. 
iz haa ; Since that period, he has made a 

: series of voyages to America, the 

Bahama Islands, the West Indies ; 


a. Bi Malta, Sicily, Greece, the Archipe- 
se! lago, Asia Minor, and Egypt. In 
| Kgypt he ascended the Nile, as far 

i as the cataracts—examined, with the 
Se ardent. zeal.of a devotee, the stu- 
pendous and magnificent remains of 
ancient; greatness, with which that 
‘country, abounds, freely indulging, 


at, the same time, the strong and 
q mingled emotions, which the view of 
_ Pyramids, and Sphinxes, mouldering 
temples and violated tombs, cannot 
fail to inspire—had frequent inter- 
‘views with the lamented Mr Burck- 
hardt)(Schiach Ibrahim, ) before his 
-depatture for the desart—studied 
“the Arabic language, and assumed 
the Turkish-dress. From Egypt, he 
went by the Red Sea to India. He 
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Dec. 


left Cairo, Wearing the dress of a 
Mamaiuke, with a caravan of five 
thousand camels, and about fifty 
thousand pilgrims, for Mekka. After 
a stay of some months at Bombay, 
Mr Buckingham again embarked for 
Egypt. The voyage was tedious, 
but during its continuance he was 
enabled to collect a great deal of hy- 
drographical information, and to il- 
lustrate the geological features of the 
Arabian shores, by numerous speci- 
mens of their rocks. The occasion 
of the journey of which the volume 
before us is the result, is thus stated 
by himself :— 


The mercantile community of India 
being desirous of having some more ex- 
plicit assurances-of protection than they 
had yet received from the reigning go- 
vernment of Egypt, a treaty of com- 
merce was framed and entered into by 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, for himself; the 
British Consul, for the subjects of his na- 
tion in Egypt ; and myself, on behalf of 
my Indian friends. 

This it was thought advisable to trans- 
mit to India as speedily as possible; and 
as it would be of infinite advantage to ac- 
company it by personal explanations, it 
was proposed to me to be the bearer of 
it: first, because no one was more inti- 
mately acquainted with all the facts re- 
guiring explanation than myself; and, 
secondly, that it was intended that | 
should return to Egypt in charge of the 
first ships which might be sent to re- 
open the trade. 


As the southerly winds at that 
time prevented the navigation of the 
Red Sea, the route by Syria and Me- 
sopotamia was chosen as the most 
expeditious. This journey, of twelve 
months duration, was protracted by 
unforeseen obstacles, and interrupted! 
by repeated illness ; butin the course 
of it, the enterprizing traveller vi- 
sited the greater part of Palesiine, 
the country beyond Jordan, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, with many 
of the ancient and. medern cities 
with which that extensive and in- 
teresting region abounds. The whole 
of this volume is devoted to the nar- 
rative of the voyage from Alexan- 
dria in Egypt to Soor in Syria, and 
to that of travels in the Holy Land, 
both on this side of and beyond the 
river Jordan. 

On the morning of Christmas-day, 
our traveller left the port of Alexan- 
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dria, for the coast of Syria, on board 
a small vessel, Shuhtoer, 
adapted to the navigation of the eas- 
tern coast of the Mediterranean. The 
first part of the voyage was rendered 
tedious by calms and contrary winds; 
and it was with the utmost difficul- 
ty that Mr Buckingham could pre- 
vail on the crew to keep at sea.— 
“'To Alexandria! to Alexandria !” 
was the united cry, and nothing 
could have deterred them from the 
execution of this step, but the sense 
of shame, which Mr B. endeavoured 
to excite in them, by every epithet 
but that of men and sailors. At 
length they were overtaken byastorm, 
which put them in imminent peril, 
and made them throw over-board 
every thing on deck, and seek for 
safety in the port of Soor, which they 
made on the 6th of January 1816.— 
On landing, they were soon sur- 
rounded by crowds of the idle and 
the curious. They accepted the prof- 
fered services of some merchants, 
who conducted them to a house in 
the centre of the town, where they 
were lodged, and hospitably enter- 
tained ; but a succession of visitors 
suffered them not to enjoy the repose 
which they so much desired. The 
soldiers entered to enquire, whence 
they came, whither they were bound, 
and under whose jirman they travel- 
led ? The merchants followed, to ase 
certain what articles they had brought 
for sale, and the latest prices of goods 
in Egypt. ‘The Christians came to 
hail them as pilgrims from the holy 
city of Jerusalem. The poor and the 
diseased caine to solicit relief and 
medicine, for it had been already 
noised abroad, that they were neither 
pilgrims nor merchants, but phy- 
sicians. And last of all the servants 
of the house came, to receive their 
commands. 
Soer is supposed to oceupy the site 
of the ancient Tyre, but we cannot 
follow Mr Buckingham into Kis 
Icarned discussion ot the long agita- 
ted question; whether that proud city 
stood on the continent, or the penin- 
sula on whieh Soor is built, and 
which was originally an island. The 
modern Soor contains about eight 
hundred ‘houses, substantially built 
of stone, a mesque, three Chris- 
churches, a bath, ard three 
bazars. The inhabitants amount to 
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about eight thousand, and consist of 
Arab Cathtlics, Arab Moslems, and 
Turks. The trade of this place is 
considerable, and during the A sea- 
son, that is, from April to October, 
its port is frequented by vessels from 
the Greek Islands, the coasts of Asia 
Minor, and Egypt. Mr Bucking- 
ham learned at Soor, that it would 
be necessary to obtain a firmdn from 
the Pasha of Acre, to enable him to 
travel to Damascus in safety. 
leaving Soor, he was presented with 
*“a bil,” which, he says, “ would 
have disgraced a Portsmouth tavern 
for the entertainment of midshipmen 
iresh from a long and successful 
cruize ;” and adds—* I did not fail, 
however, to give them an appropriate 
lecture on such a reception of a 
stranger, thrown by stress of weather 
on their coasts; and, to confirm to 
them iny opinion of their nieanness, 
I laid the half of the sum before 
them, telling them, that even for that 
they would gladly see another Eng- 
lishman among them; but that no 
pains should be wanting on my part 
to warn all I might meet against 
the dear-bought hospitality of Soor. 
After this, they were base enough to 
kiss my hand, and beg a thousand 
pardons.” p. 52. 

Our traveller examined the foun- 
tains of Ras-el-ain, with Maundrell’s 
description of them in his hand, and 
found it extremely aceurate. Here, 
on the sth of January, he found su- 
gar-canes already three feet above 
the ground. The plough tsed was 
small, and of simple construction ; 
the ploughman held it. in one hand 
like a walking-crutch, while he ear- 
ri¢d a goad seven or eight feet long 
in the other, for the double purpose of 
cleaning the ploughshare dnd’ utgihg 
forward the oxen. ‘The ground was- 
every where stoney, and destitute’of 
enclosures. 

A few days before’ Mr Bueking- 
ham had arrived at Soor) the death 
of the Pasha of Darnarctis had been 
announced, and Suleiman, then Pa- 
sha of Acre, preteriding that’ hé had 
orders from ‘the Sultan of Stanibdol * 


* The Turkish name of Constantinople, 
@ corruption of the words — 
pronounced:by the Greeks ccs teen bolim ; 
and used to denote their going to the eity 
nar Anastasine. 
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to smeceed to the vacart Pashalik. 


a: 
. With the view of meet- 
ing him, our treveller resolval to 
proceed to that city, and forthwith 

wsminenced his journey, having pre- 
Vieusly ebtained an official letter, in 
Arabic, from the Governor of Acre, 
stating that he had business with Su- 


throwgh whose districts he micht 
pass, to suffer him to pursue his jour- 
ney without interruption. He tc 

the route to Nazareth, and, on enter- 
ing that town, was saluted by as many 
dogs as crewd the villages of Exypt. 
He made the best of his way through 
steep and narrow streets, to the mo- 
mastery of the Franciscan Friars, 
where he met with a welcome recep- 
tion. The inhabitants of Napara, 
the Nazareth of the Scriptures, are 
estimated at about 2,000, composed 
of Catholic Christians and Maro- 
nites, Mohammedans and Shismatic 
Greeks. The Franciscan convent is 
larger and more commodious than 
those of Smyrna, Alexandria, or 
Cairo. The church attached to this 
monastery is said, by the monks, to 
be built over the spot on which the 
angel announced to the Virgin the 
conception of Jesus. It is a grotto, 
from the first compartment of which 
the famous chapel of Loretto was 
taken by angels, who flew off with it, 
by the way of Dalmatia, to Italy! 
La Cucina della Santa Madonna, with 
the exact spot where every event re- 
corded of the Holy Family in the 
Gospel, or by imagination, 
is carefully and gravely peinted out 
by the friars. There are several 
good pictures in the church; bet our 
traveller remarked in all of them a 
glaring departure from costuthe and 
a. After leaving Nazareth 


ed. the yillage of Deborah, said to 


derive its name from the prophetess 


who dwelt under the -tree of 
Deborah, betsveen .Kamah and Be- 
thel,.in Mount Ephraim *. This 
village stands at the foot of Mount 
Tabor; the summit of which our 


* See Judges iv. 
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were sént reund the promon- 


~ 


author reached, by forced evercions. 
in zbout half am hour.- This h- 


. found an ova! pizin of shout ouar- 


ter of a mmie at ifs greatest leneth 
covered with fertile soil en the wes. 
and with ruins of ancient In = 
and fortifications on the east. 
While in 2 gretto in the side of the 
mount, our author and bis emides 
were startied by @ naise of the rush. 
inc of persoms at its mouth. This 
Proceeded from five or six armed men, 
who told them, if they offered the 
least resistance, they should be mur- 
dered ; but if they submitted to bk 
quietly stripned, no violemee would 
be offered to their persons. On this 
& regular skirmish commenced, in 
which a running fire, of an hour's 
curation. was kept up, till,our tm- 
veller and his companions reached 
their mules at the foot of the hill. 
From the first, the Deborah guile 
had been suspected, and-this sus- 
picion was confirmed by his jeininc 
the assailine party. He seon met 
with retributive justice, by being 
wounded by a ball frem Nir Bbuckine- 
ham’s musket. He fell—his compa- 
nions hastened te his relief—and the 
other party, profitine by the alarm, 
continued their retreat, and effected 
their escape. This rencontre, hew- 
ever, so sickened the Nazarene guide, 
that he insisted on returning te Na- 
zareth, till measures should be taken 
to prosecute the journey in safety. 
The route back was by “ Cana oi 
Galilee, which is seated en the brew 
of a hill facing the west, and is hem- 
med in by a narrow valley.” 
Nazareth was resehed about 
o'clock in the evening, and the next 
morning, about nine, the journey to 
Jerusalem again commenced. A 
route by the sea coast was now 
chosen, and the first night was spent 
at Caypha, in the howse of a Carmel- 
ite far. This town stands at the 
foot of Mount Carmel, derives tts 
name, it is said, frem Hepha, or 
Kepho, expressive -of the rocky 
on-which it is built, and is" 
to be de Old Calamen. 
contains about a thousand souls, 
‘among whom are a consi 
numnber of Deroozis, whose women 
on the crown. of their heads 
a horn, pointing backward: ‘The 


tory of Carmel, *while our 
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and his cuades te.the sum- 
wait of thst mountaim . The bey of 
Accha, formed by the siuts of che 
phum on whieh Acre an 
ene sade, and by the promontery of 
Carmel on the other, “was found 
have a grander aspect than made 
assulls IN OUT Maps. 

We cannot fallew our authar 
ims detanls respecting Dora, supposal 
to be the Der af the sonpoures— nor 
Caesarea, which Herod built and em- 
bellished in boneur of Cesar. For 
these we refer to the book 

itself, ar to Josephus, Pocoke, 

On the 16th of January the party 
arrived at Jada; where he was re 
c-ived inte the heuse of Signer Da- 
miami, a person who had made him- 
saif mdienious by a mixture of the 
Amatic and the European costume. 
tle wore the long Sewing robes of the 
Easi—a weil-powdered bag-wig—a 
cocked hat, with anchor buttons and 
black cockade—and a guid-headal 
ahe—all af the aklest fashion. His 
maaners were those af a French 
frisseur, with nothing about him of 


consular dignity. house—called 


the British Residence—was darker, 
dirtier, and mere meanly furnished, 
than the meanest cotiage of England. 
Here our traveller was assailed with 
a volley of questions, which, luckily 
far himn, iefi no interval ior answers. 
* Are yona Milerd? Are not the 
Protestants Jews? If not, are the 
English enurely without religion, or 
are they idelaters, unbelievers, or 
hereties ? ne net St Helena, where 
Bonaparte i is hanished, five thousand 
leagues to the north ef England, in 
the inezea aca?” 

Vreceeding on his journey from 
Jatta te Jerusalem, our author 
along a.rogd, an either side of which 
were gardens of orange trees, bend- 
ing beneath ther golden fruit, and 
secured by formidable fences of the 
After a ride of four 

ours adfoss a fine plain, diversified 
by eccasional, eleyauions, and de 
sions, sttidded with vallages, en- 
riched by! cultivation, be approached 
Ramlah—the eity supposed to. have 
been the residenee of, Samucl—the 
Ramath-aife-zephim ef Mount Epb- 
raim, & Sam.i.d.--and the, Anma- 
thea af, she New, at 
present, has 9000 
whom tho in power 


the are hig yh sguare 


the terraandd ree! fs are anand 
with raised walls. in which arm een 
pyramids. of hallow earthen pipes. 
as if go give air and widhou: 


destrpying the strencth of {Re wall 
‘is The lame 


tower painted arched 

lke many af the church ss in 

land: and the convent the La- 
‘ of © 

tins is lance and cammadiogs, with 

a goad church, af open and 

SVEN ul wedls of excellent wearer. 

On t the road between Raz aigh and 
Jerusalem, a company of pilstins 
Were met returnins trony 
the womea were al! barefoot, 
miszably drosed ; and Stile 
camel sufficad to carry the baggage 
or the whole party. 

The aspect of Jerusalem, as ap- 
proached by this Toute, rat ther disap- 
~inted our traveller. We shall 
sow him to state, ia his own words, 
the impression which be first view 


of the Holy City lef upon his mind. 


As the sun was fast to 
cline, we quickeaed the pate of our weary 
muks, and maang about half ae heer 
over the rugged face af this mountain's 
tap. we came at five ja sight of Jerusalem, 
en the western brow of this hill, and new 
but a little below us 

The SPYCAM of this celebrated city, 
independently of the feelings and receflec- 
tions which the to R cannot fail 
to awaken, was creatly inferior to my ¢x- 
pectations, and had certainty nothing of 
grandeur or heaaty, of stateliness or ng - 
mificence, about it. It appeared Ay 2 
walled town of the third or fourth class, 
having neither towers, nor domes, 
minarets within it, in suffitient aurfibers, 
te even a chamacter te Its 
on the bebolder;) but shotting: chiedy 
lange flat-roofed truldings,-@f tie 
unuraamonted Sind, sested. Mugged 
halls, en stapoy aad sau, wath 
scarcely 2 p<turesque olyect ia the whole 
cub pass of Ube VER 


Dr Clarke, | 

. from “the } road, 

‘tions he"Saw Before him 

ray by shone with cn - 

dour.” adinits, at the fime time, 
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that there is no other point of view 
whence it is seen to so much advan- 
tage. Mr Browne, who approached 
it from Jaffa, as our traveller did, 
says, ‘‘ I] must confess, the first aspect 
of Jerusalem did not -gratify my cx- 


tion. 
The superior of the convent of 
Nazareth given our author a 


letter of recommendation to the Pro- 
curatore-Generale of the Latin con- 
vent of the Terra Santa. In this 
epistle he was described as a “ Mi- 
lord Inglese, richissimo, affab*tissi- 
mo, ed anche dittissime.” His arri- 
val was on this account hailed as a 
* ben venuto ;” which made him be 
received and treated like a prince. 
On the doors and windows of the 
convents, among ethcr names carved 
with great care, were, “ Dr Shaw, 
the Barbary travelier ; Dr E. Clarke, 
1801, and Captain Culverhouse, his 
companion; Dr Wittman; John 
Gordon, 1804, whose name is every- 
where in Egypt ; Colonel John Max- 
well and Captain Bramson, my com- 
panions from Alexandria to Cairo ; 
Mr Fiot, whom I knew at Smyrna; 
and several others, of whom I had 
often heard as travellers in the East ; 
but I saw neither the names of 
Maundrell, Sandys, Pococke, nor 
Browne.” Among others, entertain- 
ed in the convent, who had travelled 
much to very little purpose, were two 
poor and ignorant Germans. Their 
chief design in going to Jerusalem 
was to see the Holy Sepulchre, which 
could not be entered but by the pay- 
ment of thirty-three piastros—a sum 
they confessed themselves unable 
and unwilling to pay. 
The friars of the Latin convent 
seemed very unhappy ; they com- 
plained of the severity of their duties, 
the difficulty of obedience, and the 
hardship ot | being banished from 
their native country. Nothing was 
talked of) but sutivriag, and the de- 
sive of returning! ‘to Europe. The 
duty these holy brethren have to per- 
formyseems, imleed, ardaous in’ the 
extremes “Phe tinkle of the bell 
for sepvicey’ says out traveller, was 
heard: = of ‘the 
day's and)’ ‘besides’ ing ‘wp two 
iBefere 
} the y were obliged to leave'their 
beds ‘every!night:at hal? past eleven, 
prayers 


‘tars 


[ Dec. 


Mr Buckingham had an opportu- 
nity of visiting most of the holy places 
about Jerusalem ; but these have 
been so often, so weil, and so recently 
described, by travellers of the first re- 
spectability, that very little of novel- 
ty isto be expected respecting any 
of these celebrated objects. 

We shall now acvompany our tra- 
veller on his journey from Jerusaleni 
to Jericho, and beyond the river Jor- 
dan, into the land of Gilead and Ba- 
shan. He left Jerusalem on the 28th 
of January 1816, accompanied by Mr 
Bankes, with that gentleman’s inter- 
preter,and two Arab cuides. ‘The par- 
ty were dressed in the costume of the 
country—Mr Bankes as a ‘Turkish 
soldier—his interpreter in his own 
garb, as an Arnaout—and our author 
as a Syrian Arab. In’ compliance 
with the advice of their guides, oo 
were but poorly armed, and took wit 
them only a small portion of bread, 
dates, tobacco, and coffee, with corn 
for the horses, and a leathern bottle 
full of water. They pass¢d through 
the valleyof Kedron, having Bethany, 
Bethpage, and Mount Clivet, on the 
right. After a ride of three hours, 
they reached an encampment of the 
tribe of Arabs to which their guides 
belonged, and halted to receive the 
pledge of protection from’ these 
guides, by eating bread and salt with 
them beneath their own tents. Those, 
and indeed all the Arabs that dwell 
in tents, have an air of independence 
—a brave and manly appearance— 
never to be seen in the inhabitants 
of the large cities of the East. The 
aspect of desolation which eharac- 
terizes the greater _ of the road 
from Jerusalem to Jordan, made the 
party feel most foreibly the proprie- 
ty of its being chosen as the seene of 
the delightful tale of compassion, 
“which,” says Mr Buckingham, 
had before so often admired “for its 
doctrine, independently of its local 
beanty *.? "Fhe range of hills’ on 
the border of the plain of Jordan; the 
supposed: scene’ of our Saviours 
temptation, is entirely destitute of 
verdure, and contains many frightful 
caverns, formerly the celis of hermits. 
(The stream: of the river Jordan 
seemed’ about fwenty-five> yards 'in 
breadth, flowing overa bed of pebbles, 
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clear, sweet, and easily fordable by 
horses.. On ascending the east bank, 
flocks of camels, of a whitish colour, 
were met under the care of young 
men and damsels. Our author bears 
testimony to the aceuracy of the de- 
scriptior given by Josephus of ‘this 
part of the country, and adds, that 
this point of view embraced almost all 
the objects which that historian enu- 
merates. Descending from the range 
of hills nearest the river on the east, 
the party came, in the glen below, 
to an encampment of friendly Bedo- 
weens, with whom they passed the 
night. 

On crossing the second range of 
hills east from Jordan, is the range 


‘conjectured to be “ the Iron Moun- 


tains’ of Josephus. “ We conti- 
nued our way to the north-east, 
through, a country, the beauty of 
which so surprised us, that we often 
asked each other what were our sen- 
sations ; as if to ascertain the realit 
of what we saw, and persuade ea 
other, by mutual confessions of our 
delight, that the picture before us 
was not an optical illusion. The 
landscape alone, which varied at 
every turn, and gave us new beauties 
from every different point of view, 
was, of itself, worth all the pains of 
an excursion to the eastward of Jor- 
dan to obtain a sight of; and the 
park-like scenes that sometimes soft- 
ened the romantic wildness of the 
general character asa whole, remind- 
ed us of similar spots in less neglect- 
ed lands.” | This delightful scenery 
was from time to time enlivened b 
tribes of Arabs, ‘‘ dwelling in tents, ’ 
and by their flocks of sheep and goats 
feeding on the young buds of spring. 
In the course of the second day's 
journey. through this fine country, 
the party came toa iver of about ten 
yards wide, but deeper than the Jor- 
dan, and neatly as rapid. It ran in 
a rocky bed, and its waters were 
limped, and agreeable to the taste. 
It. is called, Nahr-el-Zerkah—the 
river of Zetkah—by the Arabs: ; Mr 
Buckingham thinks there can be no 
doubt of this being the Jabbok of the 
Seriptures, which formed the north- 
ern border of the Amorites*. . The 


north bank of this stream jis steep; 


and_when its summit is gained, an 


ad Nein. sal. 24, Deut. ii. 37. and iii. 16. 


extensive and fertile plain opens to 
the view. As the travellers: proceed- 
ed, they beheld with surprise and 
admiration a beautiful country on 
every side—plains of the most fertile 
soil—hills clothed: with forests 
every turn presenting landscapes, ithe 
most magnificent that could’ be ima- 
gined: ‘* The oaks of Bashan,”’++ 
** the fat bulls of Bashan,”—antl \si- 
milar expressions used by ‘the sacred 
Writers as deseriptive of this country, 
now appeared highly characteristie 
and appropriate. 

On emerging from a thick -wood, 
they found a party of at least thirty 
peasants armed with muskets. They 
were taller, more robust, of finer 
forms and fairer complexions than the 
generality of Arabs. They wore long 
white shirts girded Phan the loins, 
but reither turbans nor other cover~ 
ings for their heads. ‘These men 
were cultivators of the earth—lived 
in a state of complete independence 
of the ‘Turkish governors—and used 
no land-marks to designate private 
property. They conducted our tra- 
vellers to their habitations in the vil- 
lage of Boorza, which is seated on 
the brow of a hill. Mr Buckingham 
thinks it probable, that this: village 
‘‘ the site of Bosor the 
land of Gilead, near to the: brook 
Jabbok.” 

At an early hour the next: morn- 


ing, the travellers were again on their . 


way, and in one hour erosseda broek, 
ten yards wide, which they suppeos- 
ed to be only a more northern por- 
tion of the Jabbok, or Zerkah. The 
Arabs, however, said this was not the 
case, though ‘they admitted that it 
was a pew stream of the Jardan. 
The route still lay through beauti- 
ful and a fertile. country, from “a 
charming valley” of which they eb- 
tained the first view of the) ruins of 
ed ‘through @ triumphal ga 
nearly eutite, of three arches. "The 
central arch alone was. for: chariots. 
In the front. \were four columns, 
crowned with) Corinthian... capitals. 
Within. the gate-way was:obscrved a 
naumaehia ; ; it. was constructed of 
masonry, stneoth within,: but 
ving. rusti¢é projections without. 
Both, the. triumphal arch and. the 
naumachia were without the walls, as 
well as a variety of other ruins. The 
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walls on the south, 
by bh city was entered, had 
three arches, with Corinthian co- 
lumms. left was’ a 
teinple, ‘above it an open thea- 
tre, facing the north. Onward, in a 
line with the southern gate, ‘the sur- 
prised travellers “‘ came into a large 
and beautiful circular colonnade, of 
the Tonic order, surmounted ty an 
architrave.” From this, tovrards the 
north, issued an avenue of columns, 
leading to the principal street, which 
extended through the whole length 
of the city. ‘The columns along each 
side of this street were all of the Co- 
rinthian order. ‘‘ The proportions 
of the pillars seemed chaste; they 
were without estals, and their 
plain shafts swelled in diameter from 
the base towards the centre, and then 
tapered away towards the capital.” 
This street is crossed, at right angles, 
by another of equal magnificence, 
running from east to west ; and at the 
point of intersection was a square, 
strewed with broken columns with 
other ruins. Passing onward, the 
travellers discovered a portion of a 
teplem of a semicircular form, with 
four columns in front, and falling 
in a line with it. The materials em- 
ployed in this edifice were yellow 
marble and red granite; and the 
sculpture of its friezes, cornices, 


diments, and capitals—all of the Co- 
rinthian order-——“ as rich and chaste 


as the works of the first ages.” The 
name of Marcus Aurelius was obser- 
ved at the beginning of an inscription 
on a broken altar, near the ruins. 
After passing the northern wall, 2 
Speirs of anhour brought them tothe 
ecropolis, in which some grottoes, 
and many age of stone, were 
observed. Many of the sarcophagi 
were broken, and it was conjectured 
they had been ransacked by the Sa- 
Tacens, in quest of hidden treasures. 
The survey of this grand and unex- 
pected: sight was greatly more hurried 
and partial than could been 
wished; as the day was far spent, the 


eres and the village of 


, where the night was to be 
a half’s Tide. - 

Mr Buckingham thinks that Ge- 
raza must: co’ 
of the Hebrews. After the Romans 
had conquered the countries east of 


d to the Gergashi | 


[ Dee. 
Jordan, the ten principal citics 
in it, and thence gave it the name of 
the Decapolis *. the ruins of 
which are still so conspicuous; must 
have been one of the ten. It is 
thought the same with the Essa of 

Beyond the village of'Soof they tra- 


velled westward ; and, on the third _ 


of February, came to the modern 
settlement of Oom Kais, which oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient’'Gamala. 
The ruins here were found to be ex- 
tensive and interesting. On the east 
were observed tombs excavated out 
of grey a lime-stone rock. Some of 
these had stone doors, carved, so as 
to represent pannels, the heads of 
iron bolts, and even knockers ; some 
were empty, and others contained 
sarcophagi. ‘The summit of the hill, 
on which the ruins are scattered, 
commands an extensive view, em- 
bracing several interesting objects, 
such as the river Hieromax—now 
called Nahr-el-Hami—the sea of 
Galilee, the course of the Jordan, and 
the mountains of Palestine. The 
mouldering remains of temples, thea- 
tres, and other stately edifices, were 
numerous, and bore striking resem- 
blance to those of Geraza. Dr'Sutzen 
has fixed on this spot asthe site, not 
of Gamala, but of Gadara. Mr 
Buckingham, however, on comparing 


what is said of these cities with what 


he observed at this place, is of opi- 
nion, that the ruins which he exami- 


ned were these of Gamala. We-can- 


not here enter upon the discussion of 
this question, but we may merely re- 


“mark in passing, that we are led, from 
what is said of Gadara -in the Gos- 


pels t, to look for it-at no great dis- 
tance from the sea of Galilee. - dose- 
pot s, Gadara was the capital of 

ersa ; that it was sixty furlongs from 
Tiberias; and the~ country of 
Gadara was the limit of Galilee -on 
the east. - Josephus; Bell. Hist. 
vite sue, and Bell. iii. 2. Plinyenu- 
merates it among the cities\of the 


Decapolis; and «states, that it steod 
upon the banks: of ‘the river’ Heiro- 
thax. Nat: Hist. 18) 

ed, stillat the distance of an hourand — 


Our-traveller’s leg and foot were'so 


severely bruised by the‘falling of his 


* See Matth. iv. 25. Mark ¥. 20; and 
vii. 3). 
+ Mark v. 1. Luke viii. 26. 
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horse, that.he was obliged: to. aban- 
don the design of proceeding to Da- 
mascus. ;. and. therefore, after exa- 
mining some hot springs near the 
Hieromax, the party, proceeded, to 
Nazareth. ; Here our author was.con- 
fined by lameness for a whole week. 
During .this-period, Mr. Bankes. :left 
him, to: visit Acre, and other 
on the, coast... On the 12th. of Feb. 
he deemed himself able to. proceed on 
his journey to Damascus, by Tibe- 
vias, and with that .view: left. Naza- 
reth at amearly hour, 
At Tiberias it-was found that it 
would be dangerous to proceed thenee 
to Damascus ; so that. our author, af- 
ter examining the western shore of the 
lake of Tiberias, or the sea of Galilee, 
was obliged again to.return to Naza- 
reth. The. ground traversed along 
the lake was billy ; the most preva-~ 
lent rock was.a black, porous stone ; 
hot springs,. ancient baths, and ex- 
tensive ruins, were. met with at dif- 
ferent points of the progress north+ 


ward... Tal-hown,. at present a sta- 


tion of the Arabs, is supposed to oc- 
cupy. the site of the Capernaum of the 
New on the 
edge of the lake, from nine to. twelve 
miles N.N. E. from Tiberias. Many 
ruins, of magnificent buildings were 


‘found here.» Qur ,author. returned 


to Tiberias.in the evening, of which 
he ‘has-given a very minute descrip- 
After his return,to Nazareth, from 
his excursion along» the. coast of the 
lake of Tiberias; our-author was told 
that a. large caravan.was on the eve 
of ing from: Nablous for De- 
maseus, and was-advised to join it. 
Aceordingly, as the secuxest mode of 
uting his journey to that city, 
left Nazareth.for Nablous, on 
16th of .F and went south- 
ward.through the celebrated plain of 
Esdraelon. In this route,-he-had in 


ler was on his. way at an early: hour, 
and passed through a: pleasant. and 
cultivated country. At ten,: he, turn- 
ed a furlong .off}the common path, 
to have the opportunity of stopp! 
at. Sebasta.for refreshment. vith 
Maundrell, and. other. travellers, he 
regards this village as occupying the 
site of the ancient city of Samaria, — 
The mounts Ebal.and Gerizi 
the history of the, Samaritans, an 
the locality of Jacob's. Well, where 
our -Saviour. ‘held the .conyersation 
with the woman of. Samaria, record- 
ed. by the Evangelist John, drew the 
attention of our traveller ; for all of 
which we must’ refer our readers to 
Josephus, the Bible, and the author’s 
own. book. 

Again disappointed of going to Da- 
mascus, he once more returned to Na- 
zareth ; and here the volume closes. , 

We have formed a very high esti- 
mate of the merits of this volume of 
travels.. It contains a. deal of 
valuable information, illustrative of 
the sacred» Scriptures, and of civil 
history.. That portion of it occupied 
with the narrative of the excursion 
to the country east from the Jordan, 
must be especially attractive to rea- 
ders of. various tastes,. both. from 


a 
Wis 
§ 
| 
a the novelty, and the kind of informa- i I 
tion with which, it;is The 
description of the general aspect of uit 
that country, the notices, of its pre- Cn | 
sent. inhabitants, and, the detailed 
account of its;antiquities, are: all itm | 
given in an. animated and pleasing 
e style, and cannot fail to be read wit i= 
interest. The reverence with which 
i the author speaks of, refers to, and ie 
quotes Scripture, is also, in our. esti- : 
: mation, no slight recommendation of a 
his work, and forms.a complete con- | 
trast.to.the profane flippancy..of. the | 
Morgan belongs... He , takes,; more 
time in tracing the history of the = | 
View Tany towns which he visited, than altoge- 
other. places, as. well.as towns: and that] details may, be 
ion ofthe 4 in the same route, are-scer~ ia 
English. Next morning our travel- rate-and. worthy of credit. 
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“LONDON MAGAZINE” verses 
DRO MR STRWART)! AND MR 


has xo bits 


Loxpox, that vents of false w ware so much 


ike, Z 
through! a tmaltiplying 
‘ sottretimes,’ ff the: 
“We take: a felting fora star. 
~utl te nmeitoteid tre pols Come 
‘MR KDITOR, fol 
read (ff The Lando” 
“ahd wou know: the reason | A: few 
days ago, however, ‘chance threwiit 
my way ;. up, and ran 
hastily over (its pages. Guess my 
‘surprise; when; in a paper baptised 
-and ‘Science, the very first. thing 
that caught my wandering eye was 
a paltry \and petulant attempt to 
the apotheosis: of Dr 
‘Thomas Brown; by depreciating the 
frivaluable:labours of his prececes- 
ard masters, Dr Reid, Mr. Du- 
gala Stewart, and Mr Alison ! What 
contemptible worth has thus sought, 
80 its infinite small efforts would 
tooandermine: the imperishable 
-edifice-of renown which ‘the labours 
ofthese Mustrious men have reared, 
their intellectual 
‘triumphs, Ido not; and desire ‘not 
‘to know 5 but; with your permission, 
flatter shall rable. 
prove} ina few words, to the entire 
conviction of all honest and impar- 


thattherduthor of the 
perabove named: knows' little: of 

CWwhich he 

ning is itideed) a damger- 


lechievons thing: 


The. London Magaxine” 


hard-earned reputation... af) a 
pher; which it saad cost 
e unremitting labeur of :half 
cenbury to: rear up. 
-to the proof. [bted bluos of soidw - 
Bhe first chtasict tte shail thoduec 
specimen of the shallow 
impertinenee for which the \Literatiats 


arcertdin great eity of the: south 
Hate so just; ce- 
and. willy nd doubt; astonish 


those, who; understand: the writ- 
ings, of) Dr Reid end Mr. Stewart. 
Lector: benevole-—here ite ie! 
(De. Thomas Brown’) shown 
-mostclearly, that the dneams 
Reid, though advocated. by the srper- 
ficial. eloquence of Stewarts are 
baseless and vain; and; of ¢durse, 
that Mr Stewart’s elements, however 
prettily, written, ‘and, however extra- 
vagantly praised by the firiendly enitics 
of ‘the north, contain nothing) that 
was not borrowed from Reid, 
though .Dr, Reid had absolutely .ne- 
worth borrowing chief 
being full: of, gnoss: snistakes 
and misconceptions! The ithealess 
scribbler. by this notable, sen- 
tence was indited, say nothing! of 
the malice and, venom: whieh it imadi- 
cates), appears, on »all occasions, te 
have the word... dreamé’ sat) dhe 
end his; goosd-quill ; for, in: the 
preceding page of the.‘ (Popular, 
trospect,” we find bit revelli 
«baseless mathematical dreanis,” 
conveying: his coxpordtion backwards 
‘toy. the; ~ ‘world hwilding days lot 
Phalesand Anaximander; although, 
d:presume, he would feel 
no small degree puzzled. 
require of hint ite define, 
“plain » What...‘ worlds”. were 
and Anaximander} “But, (he 
‘avers that Mp ,Stewartia: 
borrowed from: Dr » Reidy tlieugh Dr 


Reid chad: absalusely. apdhingo h 


appeana 
t, (and owonderns |: have.a haturak 


hem 


riginal and 


ak leave to fot: bis infa@mea- 


the finest 


ingenidus spe- ‘chapter bas 


worthy a moment's notice.’ ex~ ti hot sided of the weed (éf:course I 


thid'pen, : 
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smeceedi 
nération, ‘as the: est) nhéritance and Hessey's.London 


of the eighteenth century 
tind, finallys it 
@ireplayd (rare union of: the: purest 


1821.} 


skulls, who set up=for tadepondent 
thinkets); which 1, 
many 6 consider! the happiest 
effort’ ‘of Mr Stewart's) mind, and 
which he could hardly ‘have £4 bor- 
rowed’ from>Dr Reid, that philoso- 
pher never ‘having written a syllable 
on the subject ts 10t 
Buty! forsootls, ‘thes “dreams” tof 
Dr Reid ‘have! beew “ advocatedb 
‘the superfivial eloquence of Stewart !” 
You cannot; \for your life, Mr 
tory avoid ‘being ‘asténivhedoat the 
marvellous! impudence of this asser- 
tion’ Sir Richard Philips has kindly 
undertaken ‘to ‘overturn ‘the Newto- 
niaw Philosophy. I imdeed recollect 
“your! assuring! me; that the poor man 
could not read the first page of the 
Céléste,: were he offered, 
a reward, the whole amount of the 
to’ the :parpose. Su e biblio- 
polic knig it into his 
_ cranium to assert that Newton did not 


understand mathematics. ask you, 


would\arry nota frequenter of 
gin-shops, or a masticator of opium, 
ever trouble his heady for a: moment, 
about a confutation or a reply? You 
will anéwerin the négative. Muta- 


is the same thing 


person/before me? I 
think itois ; have higher 

authority than that of the drivelling 
-alogmatise whom castiga- 
before shalbbe induced to alter 


What writer, ask with 


odefiante, has ‘My Stewart in 


 comprithensive historical views, and 
eloquent 
oitiéns of the: 


found: examina- 


an. ‘eva tin 

nals of Mental Philosophy. dt-af- 
‘all 
ithed 


ing 
nd refer, 


urs; of preceding - One. 


Seienee~and 'Phi 
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taste, with the richest and :most :ve- 
vied erudition, the mest laborious re- 
search, and the most unrivalled fe- 
licity and beauty of expression and 


style. If the history of Hvents is be- 
lieved, and justly, to require the ex- 
ercise of some of the highest’ and 


,rarest qualities of the human mihd ; 
a fortiori, will the history of profound 
Systems, in one of the 
most difficult departments of science, 
demand these qualities in still greater 
measure and abundance. .In_ proof, 
at onee, of the depth and comprehen- 
sion of this eloquent historian of hu- 
_man improvement, let me only refer 
the reailer to the accounts given, in 
‘Part First, of the works of Machi- 
avel and. Montesquiew-and,.of the 
 Leibnitzian, Kantian, and Krench 
Metaphysical Philosophy, in 
Second. will venture, to assert, 
always under favour aad correction 
of those who understand the subject, 
that Great Britain possesses only une 
living philosopher and. scholar, ade- 
quate to the achievement of the sur- 
vey to which I) have this moment 
alluded, With reference’ to, ‘f , the 
friendly critics. of the North,” who 
ate accused of having ‘‘ extravagant- 
ly praised’ Mr Stewart's elements, 
1 would, in name of the fraternity, 
convey to this luminary of the ‘f Lon- 
don Magazine,” and inditer of 
pular Retrospects,” a morsel. of galn- 
tary advice ; ard that is, to seribble 
whole cart-loads: of bad prose; if, it 
so like ‘but—in future—to 
eschew all mention: of the Critics 
of the North,” as he would the Myil 
i bon teonod Ile te totturvetos 
The one-half of the “ Retrospeet- 
_er’s” afflictions}. however, not 
been told» He has -madeup his 
own mind, that Mr Stewart is, 
perficial,” and, has ‘‘-bortowed ev 
from Dr Reid.‘ 
-the, «in the bitterness of heart, 
what- is, common (nothing }) 
than to héar Mao Stewart-called (the 
Me icien, aad Moralist 


_ghorld, donsidering that a, Mz. Ry 
written <Retrpspeck of 
Taylor 

net, and 
epnsidening; thats fo by, Brown 

down, 

' dtrovw 
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brings ‘underour eye the labours, the 
verrete; the Wiscoveries, andthe sys- 
‘tethy which have characterised suc- 
tsof the: | 
hurnety ‘mind into ‘a: 
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568 The.‘ London Magazine” [ Dee. 
speater’s’ wrath is poured. out on the ory. is grounded. ‘‘ We have reason 
-head of the amiable, elegant, accom- to. beliewe,” says the Doetor,.‘* that. 
-plished,..and philosophic, Alison... the chief part:of» beauty zs truly de- 2 
“* The theory.of Mr Alison; concern-, riyed from thatmental process which q 


in ‘and sublimity,’ has also. 


ore the. sweeping pen (a 
sweeping pen! of .Dr Brown, 
though;,he. (Dr Brown) mas nor 
DEIGNED , TQ, HINT. EVEN, AT. THE 
EXISTENCE, OF THIS. ,.‘,PROFOUND 
AND ORIGINAL THINKER, as‘he has 
been most Judicrously, called by his 
friend ;Mr Jeftrey.” This is not a 
very long, sentence, ,yet it, has. this 
merit, peculiar to itself; that it con- 
tains three distinct allegations, dia- 
metrically. opposite to the rrurH. 
To begin with the least important: 
in the review of Alison on Taste, 
which I consider,as by far the ablest 
and most eloquent. literary article 
that has ever adorned any periodical 
work, Mr Jeffrey has, in no one in- 
stance, applied the terms “‘ profound 
and original thinker’ to. Mr Alison, 
although, had they been,so applied, 
which they are not, they would have 
been “ave reverse of: ludicrous,” 
namely, appropriate and just. It is 
not the faction here, as among the 
Cockney Literatists,, and Book-ma- 
kers, and Magazine-compounders, 
and Popular Retrospect’”-men, for 


authors to be-puff and be-laud one - 


another, in order to cheat, the public 
into a belief that ‘‘ they are some- 
thing.” Mr Jeffrey speaks of Mr 
Alison’s books in terms of just but 
measured commendation, in the first 
paragraph of the paper, and. never 
again returns, to the subject, but 
enters at once into a new, and, we 
will add, more,convincing exposition 
of the theory, than that given by. its 
excellent author, whose ‘* book is a 


little too long, and the style a little . 


too verbose.” The, next falsehood 


contained in the ominous. sentence 


-has been,.termed. association—the 
suggestion of some feeling, or\feel- 
ings, -not invelved.,in, the), primary 
perception, nor necessarily flowing 
from it.” (Brown's, Leetures,, Vol. 
ili, 148.) I need not inform, the 
intelligent reader, that. this, is Mr 
Alison’s leading proposition én termi- 
nis, and limited exactly as he has 
delivered its And, what) is not a 
little remarkable, Dr Brown, with 
his usual aptness and felicity of quo- 
tation, an art in which he shines un- 
rivalled, has produced, in confirma- 
tion of his coinciding with) Mr, Ali- 
son, two lines from Dryden,, which, 
in fact, contain. the germ of ;the 
theory :-— 
“ ‘The cause of love can never be assign’d 
in no face, but IN THE’ LOVER'S 


The last, and most monstrous, 
falsehood, contained in the aboyesen~ 
tence—and which, indeed, proves 
to demonstration, that the writer 
never read a line of Dr), Brown's 
Lectures, thus quoting what he never 
saw—is, that Dr Brown “HAS NOY 
DEIGNED TO HINT EVEN) AT THE 
EXISTENCE” of Mr Alison; whom 
this most pitiful ofall scribblers 
would sneer at, if he durst, under 
the ironical epithets of ‘‘ profound 


and original thinker.” Ah pauvre. 


badaud ! vous étes perdu !, The fol- 


lowing sentence has turned) up at. 


random: ‘ Such is the view. of the 
origin of this emotien,: which, has 
been given, with much. felicity, of 


_ language, and. with much happy 
lustration of example and: analysis, 
_ by: my VERY INGENIOUS AND VERY | 


ELOQUEN® FRIEND, THE AUTHOR 


above quoted, is, that ‘‘ the theory OF) THE ESSAYS ON) THE NATURE. 
of Mr Avo PRINCIPLES. oF TasTE. The 
sublimity, has fallendefore the sweep-,. continued suggestion of trains of har-' 
ing pen of Dr Brown,.’; It_is,.mo+ |; moniging,cimages, Mr 
rally the: R, siders, 
Dr, B,'s Lectures... If, he, had, he 
| ed that Dr Brown thate gre 


of images > OF, 


t acq completely, of any undertaking .of a, similar, na~ 
in the ndamenial atures’. I hope it is, no tion.» 
IG, OR. WA ask, if the author of a ‘Popular 
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Retrospect of Science and Philosow 
phy” unit in this mighty com. 
bination? But this’ would be tear’ 
ing the veil of mystery’ from the 
face of learned ignorance and solemn 
stupidity loz to. 110 

Not ‘satisfied with giving us the 
foregoing samples of his imbecility; 
petulance, and gross ignorance, this 
ill-starred' Zoilus of''the London” 
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nor, perhips, filled’ 
up ‘bya younger ‘And’ here 
occurs another proof that the author: 
of the * Popular Retrospect” néver 
read farther than Adyettise-' 
ment” of the Dissertation, at which 
he has discharged his 
Thete Mr Stewart states; that’ he’ 
“entertains but a very faint éxpecta-' 
tion of finishing his Skétch’ 


commences a second tiradeagainst Mr of the Progress of Ethical and Politi 
Stewart, greatly more insolent, and, cal Philosophy during the Eighteenth 
as I shall just show you, Mr Editor, Century.” This satisfied the Philo- 
—for it gives me pleasure to break  sopher of the “ London,” who hence 
this fly on the wheel—indieative of sagely concluded, that as Mr Stewart 
ignorance still more manifest and de- had postponed his intended “ Sketeh’ 


plorable. He assures us, on his own 
authority, that. Part Second of Mr 
Stewart's dissertation, lately publish- 
ed, is “ rather tedious and prosing,” 
and that it is “loaded with notes, 


of the Progress of Ethical and Politi- 
cal Philosophy during the Eighteenth 
Century,” ergo, he ‘had forgotten to 
say any thing of the Metaphysicul 
Philosophy of that period, and conse- 


the sweepings of his common-place quently “ had cautiously abstained 
book, which he found it was beyond from giving any sketch of the im- 
his ingenuity to interweave with his provements introduced by Dr Reid.” 
text.” To this malevolence and viru- Is not this proof of ignorance, and 
lence, it would be quite degrading to wholesale condemnation, conclusive? 
offer any thing -by way of-serious re- But I must refer your readers to the 
ply ; more especially as they seem to Dissertation itself. 

»roceed from a mind that can cherish But Mr Stewart, pursues the won- 
1atred without provocation, and find derful Cockney, “has reluctantly ad- 
an indepéndent pleasure in the exer- mitted, that Dr Reid was very im- 
cise of malice, even for itsown sake— perfectly acquainted with the meta- 
just as the devil loves evil, because it physics of his own age.” Tf Mr 
is evil. ‘ But lo and behold what fol- Stewart had admitted such a thing, it 
lows! * He (Mr. 8.) has cautiously would not have been correct. No man, 
abstained (in Part Second of the Dis- surely, was better acquainted “ with 
sertation) from giving any sketch of the metaphysics of his own age,” than 


the improvements introduced by Dr 
Reid.” What will be the astonish- 
ment of your readers, and of yourself, 
most worthy Editor, when I tell them 
and you—what you very probabl 
know well enough already, but whic 


the celebrated opponent and antago- 
nist of Hume, who did justice to his 
learning and deep philosophical spirit 
of investigation. And who, let me en- 


quire, were the metaphysicians “of 


his own age?” I reply, Hume, whom 


I must nevertheless tell you—that he answered so ably and conclusiye- 


Section VILL, the longest of the Dis- ly—Campbell, Beattie, and Gerard, _ 


sertation, is entitled “Metaphysical his own colleagues at Aberdeen, 


Philosophy of Scotiand,;”—and that a whom he used to meet calles 


considerable portion of that Sections club to discuss metaphysical su 


ects 


expressly devoted to giving “a sketch —and, lastly, DrOswald, his most in- 


of the improvements: introdaced by timate ‘friend ‘and’ disciple.’ These 


Dr Reid!) In fact, Mr Stewart are facts: which speak for themiselves. 


pologizes for being “‘ somewhat more Mr’ Stewart has, however, stated, 


minute #han in! the former parts of (Dissertation, p. 196), that Dr Rejd’s - 


his Historicul: Sketch,” onthe ground’ “ acquaintance with ‘the’ wetaphysi- 


\tanxiety! cal dottrines of his does. 
of his» «**tanxiety! to supply * some’ cal is pr 
but He jmmcdiafely adds, “on 


chasms: in!the(literaty hi 
country} which’ eould not be so easily," sive 
of \ ong the _other 


history of his not appear to have” 


Dr Reid's, limites 


* VidePopular Retrospect of Scienée ‘range ‘meta he ! 


and’ 
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870 Authentic History.of Hl:Tam:” 


reflections, has 
Given to his style, ‘both of thinking 
and writing, @ dharacteristical ‘unity 
and.simplicity, seldora to be met with 
Are: y } ett; bi of 
Peterborough, that: 

dy asi much «as 
soné of my iahtagonists, I-would have 
een: . greatest 
minds. appear: ta 
themselv¢s/) Its) not likely that Ho- 
mer nead jor, botrowedi 
speare was but little indebted | to the 
‘schools. Burns‘came,: like the pro- 
phet Elisha, from hel plough. » Mik 
ton.is the only: example we find, ‘in 
which great:genius:is combined: with 
vastierudition; and te rose superior 
tothe tmratimels of 
Dy. being »tossed on the storm surges 
of, war (and ‘revolution, -which 
defeat; the ordinary calculations» of 
men, and, in, of conflicting 
interests and. = elicit, talents 
and genius; 4d  amknown 
wnconscious; possessors. We 


“We may some,” 
this Jumi of the: Lio 


have done injustice to Mr: Stewart?” 
Indéed,!; that! is very candid, surely, 
considering: the | formidable’ 
theassault !—the great learnj 
skill of the assdilant!—and: 
which the for hisistatements ; points 
— sexemination’ 
{he Kor; his com- 
= owevery Ticaniassure the scribe 


of Taylorand. on the\vert) best 

his: “linjus- 
tien,” Bank of Englatid'to be 


rendened by ithe: loss la 
of Edinburgh 


to;sunrender to the asseult of some 
(Glasgow 
anmed with shettles and -pike-staves. 
believe, thawéver}: that fisy the 
fixst, made Mr “Steveart 
abroad; end eas 
deny, myself-the pleasure -ef 
“gsi he 
ylibsot 


VAITRUB AND AUTHENTICONISTORY 
thse of ods nis to et ‘to 
jal? ors 1897 
J? I.’ bollao ‘enw I 
(One of the intonveniencies, which 
-arise:-ftom: fictitious: inatratives is, 
‘that. when..once these, hbve gained 
ground, ant become popular, nothing 
else will: go:down: plain matter 
of-fact..stery wants, seasoning; and 
is regarded with that airof contempt 
with which a Frenchman turns; from 
more homely fares. to\dhisiff salma 
thisis not!the whole amount, or 
meatly: s0,:of the eyil.:|; Fiction hat 
ing assumed, the yand.) the: fit 
step of trath, it is: scarcely, pbssible 

for the most practised. amd acute ob- 
oserver to disti the: neality from 
‘the counterfeit... The author ofthe 
-Man of Feeling has isct out, iby giv- 
ing us. a circumstantial aecountotf 
the manner in which, bythe  merest 
accident, he lighted::upon the '-MS. 


~which: he was about to publish; and 


the respectable and venerable, author 


of the Lifeof John Knox, Di Mac- 


rie, of Edinburgh, ies 
-some,exttacts: from the wonky by en 
account ofa similar- way) owhi 
he felliin-withy Sir»: 
's History! of his, Own: Times.” 
essed ino iméans ‘beyond the 
simple statements the! ausher 
Belveb, \to, verify or to ligpfove 
the it to 
as. majori 
alo ‘thing which 
‘bears the stamp and; wears the: 
of ‘exedibility, end, thus 
to every species of fooléry #10 Or,’ iby 
rejecting-one and. all;:in /the/absenee 
all means, of; ‘bes 
‘ome, deprived: of: these: great: and 
uianifest; -advahtages« tvhich | resitilt 
stud y-of: real dristory Leis 
the herns this:dilenmia that 
the, reader. of nd 


ters ‘thom! dosithey 


‘skzath, 
Cela suffit. 
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my exertionsy hang; ‘as: he can: only 
have my simple asseveration in proof 
of the fact I am_about to state. 

It was about halfa year ago that 
I was called to witness the last mo- 
ments of tihcle; clergyman,” 
whom, and of whose peculiarities, 
yowand had some’ talk the last time 
we met. Having dieda bachelor, and 
in possession ofa few huhilreds; which 
he ‘had venturéd, without:either par- 
simony ‘orextravagance,/ to’ save,’ for 
the behoofoof two unmarried: sisters, 
now business'*” im: Edinburgh, 
hevleft the 'soleiexecutor, with direc- 
‘tidns''te éxamine! an old) trunkfal of 
papersowhich he hail) stowed out ‘of 
the'way,) in! the: garret, to burn 
all‘and sundry whiely were\net con- 
nected with“: ‘business.”) In looki 
over these founda great d 
to anvuse and interest ‘me—scraps of 
songs, unfinished essays; sketches of 
amapnificent plans—original': ideas, 
‘floating, about on the blank corners of 
etters~and now and then some ex- 
quisitely begutiful ‘pieces’ of pathos 
‘and seittithent.’ Having at last fished 
‘out,s/by means of hatband which 
had féando its sway ‘through this 
moles,” near 


‘to the surface;‘a rather bulky assort- 


Anehtof ¢losely- written and carefully- 
ged my!) curiosity was 
-inscrip- 


tion pnowscareely legible from dust, 


‘ov middew; upon the back‘ A ‘True 
and Authentic Tam,” 
owtittens with the view of preserving 
the: reeolleetion ‘of my early habits 


and “i ions—of ‘describing the 
gradual: develo my moral 
and jntelléctual powers,together with 


e.méans whereby; under-evyery ex- 
wuitintately; | h many difficulties, 
to.attain:that tespectableqnd useful 
dffice how My: frst! impulse 
awad to learn this, as'evidently 
netted with) any) thing: whieh could 
be having 


“the begimning, the: wid 


gsiness;” 48 a tertn of pre-eini- 
sand applies t thé budiness”” 


| Vian, the 
purpose cat another, ‘throagh -lsdien? 
dotting. 


True\and Authentic History Hb 


eparis: of epic opodny erick 
(could: not deeb ino my 
Heart \toeommit this: evidentty! fe 
‘vourite child of miy deceased relative 
tdé/the eom- 
mands were! imperative atid 
and: was loss ho 
to det; till; having taken’ altrip th 
the! steamr-lheat: Hdinburgh' ‘on 
‘purpose, Eilaid the matter! before the 
‘twain sisterhood: for salluded 
to,! who, afte? mature deliberation, 
-were ~of\\ opinion, that, a “few 
pounds, in these: slack’’- times) 
was the month of October, ) could be 
made of the! MS it:was all! fuit and 
the papers might; in that case, with. 
out any very extraordinary stretch of 
meaning, be construed into busi- 
ness.” myself to be 'per- 
suaded by this somewhat ‘suspicions 
logie; but then, after thegreat/ques+ 
tion was disposed: of, there ‘still 're~ 
mained several minor points to settles. 
‘Khe elder of the two) sisters, who is, 
indeed, akind of author herself, hav- 
ing written, as] amotold, an article 
er two for the Religious Instructor, 
owas clearly of opinion that we should 
make a volume of it ; ‘and'that; 
her acquaintance; with» Oliver & 
Boyd, tor sémé ‘of: whose ‘relatives 
she sometiniés did‘a little in the wa 
of » business,” she’ had no dou 
but book. would: bring» some. 
thing pretty handsoine, when well 
sister, whose wit : seemed less: in- 
ventive;:: quite! at a’ stand 
what to! propose, the said she 
had». serious »-cbjections to’ 
Boyd as «publishets, ‘though’ t 
of habitual! and significant caution, 
she did mot:think 
‘This proposal being. ulstied)' 
lication, a& there: did) appear’ iw “the 
MAvieven to eye ‘ef ‘friendship, 
some things; as the! elder ‘tmatron 
sérvedy ‘fa wee flat;vand ay Ma- 
pazines” were the fittest vehicle! for 
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The Episeo- 


dut—7ou—or “‘Tivat. Now;*it 
is quite for’ to suppose, 
thet there would belittle subject of 
hesitation Here—yet hesitate we did, 
assure you—and that for along 
while. ‘Phe younger sister made''a 
vigorous stand’fér your’ rival.’ Fhe 
elder lady,’ however, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; and after having 
uttered a nuniber of rather forbid- 
ding’ and unhandsome ‘epithets, a- 
gainst the Princes-street crew, 
she was pleased to characterize them, 
she -said, that the Seots: Magazine 
had been ¢uken iv by: her: father, 
and likewise her deceased bro- 
ther ; (or, viewers’, forget which) 
“that dt still highly respectable; 
and that’ it was. hy tar the fittest 
vehicle: for con g down. to pos- 
terity the valuable infermation con- 
tained: im her L-con- 
tess, Sir, that, for sometime, rather 
sided with the younger legatee; but 
the elder matron seeming quite firm 
and resolved, and the younger -ap- 
pearing to losé groundat every ‘en- 
counter, atilast 
tanceship with» you into the 'prepon- 
derating-: which, decided: the 
vith OF Tis 
Baty before Gdvancing farther, let 
you fully: acquainted with 
conditions: upon: which we pro- 
coeds+Having: had;: myselt’, a little 
dealing with the book-making and 
publishing: tribe, mot ignorant 
ofthe tricks of My in- 
‘teh Gony then,.in my: future ecommt- 
mcations; motto: giveyou my 
unele’s narrative in a continuous and 
would, 


-indeedy be much of agood thing 


mean,! every now andsthen, 


(mot you, ob- 
unay ‘see oecasion,- 
story, 

t! and tothe 
at 
le or of mat- 
tet Javhidas, ithe 
asi thisy ave 


which, 
rVatioti, scdrceby fatltodo;then 


True and Miithentie History of Tam.” 


(Dee. 


ve come dawn'upon the public with 
‘a New-year’ s-day Present—to the 
of “just ten and sixpence,' Sir, 
onlyitenand sixpendd”J twas 
the old-absurd’ rnethod, first to-pub- 
‘lish' the awork,. and then ‘persuade 
‘some Reviewer into a favorable ¢on- 
of merity be- 
“ithe ‘business’ atthe. 

e‘method Ihaye 

is not orily sanctioned re- 
centvand highly respectable: autho- 
in-plain common sensé) is 
infinitely “preferable; 
work is betore the public, the public 
may-—and, will+judge: for 
itself»: (It is-only ins the! absence: of 
the original—+when all abveess: is! de- 
nied to: the fountain-head, chat spe- 
cimens, or 


In short,»my offer shalb be, 


‘to perform the partsof the ancient 
chorns on the letting! my 
audience know, that:ithey:have ears 
for the purpose of hearing+-and me- 
mories, inorder to rememberi++*‘ Sed 
hactenus,!?) as Wieeto osaysi—Let 
thd Authentic of 
ifcondueted with 
person tives, Tes, fade, 
the only: averitie! by whieh we ean 
approach ‘those fotintains ‘arid springs 
of conduct—these wells of lifefrom 
which’ originates and desbend? “the 
various issues and’stréants’ of 
‘The that! séen) andthe 
tive which. is’ 
sion‘of the voite,“and the 
of ‘the heart—are often 96! widely ‘at 
variance, and that ty is 
‘80 artfully woncealed) that “the! most 
to “be: iniposed With one’set 


‘interested’ 
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be wrapt. up) in such.a 


onion; 
wultiplied ..coating of. seeming, and 


more seemly motives; that self-leve 


may penetrate,no deeper than. the 
surface. This, for a, time, may blind 
and incapacitate for fair statement 
and candid. induction ; but,, when 
onelooks ¢oolly back,.as I, de now; 


(1820,) upon one’s past conduct,;and 


upon the springs, which. influenced 
and directed its great and. leading 
movements, the general character 
forms a pretty correct. standard of 
adjustment, by which every. parti- 
cular, and subordinate, and compo- 
nent part, is to be measured. Passion 
and prejudice are indeed dismal dis- 
torters and disfigurers of the truth, 
when the mind is in a state of agita- 
tion ; but, so soon as, through the 
calming influence of time, this agi- 
tation ceased, objects appear 

retty much in their proper and re- 

tive bulk and bearing. The fact 
is, that the main danger lies, not in 
the correctness of self-apprehension, 
but in the fairness of self-descrip- 
tion. Those who give a narrative of 
their own lives, with a reference to 
the public, are exposed to two great 
temptations, to error,. from which 
others, who have no such. object in 
what they state, are exempted. In 
the first place, they are apt, such is 
the weakness, of human nature, to 
deviate: from, a full and fair deve- 
lopement of those acts, or, traits, of 
character. which, are. unfayourable. 
They wish to, stand higher in the 
publi¢ estimation, than, according to 
their own consciousness, ‘they really 
deserve; and, in the next. place, 
they are in of giving a ficti- 
tious, . rather 8 real, statement. 
‘They are apt to fancy for themselves 
a mould, of particular dimensions, 
inte, whieh, altogether independently 
of the real.size and bearings of : their 
character, ;they must; be ¢rammed, 
often .neck and, heel, to othe, utter 
Marting and disfiguring of the ne- 


the, neceived, practice the histo- 
vians, of,,nenl or fictitious narrative, 
ds this et.al), surprising. hero 
:of, ‘a; nowel,, and, the, principal cha- 
crmeter.of @ real history, are both: sub- 
im moti subject of; with. 
(writer what didd-on baw deie-thia or 
.thatindividual but what waeit eo 
YO... IX. 
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sistent with his..<‘ character’—with 
that uniform,.in which. imagination 
has invested him, that. he should fee! 
and. act >—Thus we have most beau- 
tiful pictures of ‘‘ Le vrais sembla- 
ble,” whilst the. elder and. far more 


within the precincts of these limited 
and artificial-enclosures, all their re- 
spective motives and actions are com- 
pelled to walk, like imprisoned ecap- 
tives, to the end of narrative. 
The unhappy culprits who have been 
urged into their most princely resi- 
dence on the Calton-hill, are not 
more completely separated and se- 
gragated, by a stone wall, with a 
chevaua-de-frize, than are the promi- 
nent figures of historical or fictitious 
narrative, by the arbi and insu- 
perable adjustments of what is term- 
ed keeping and inconsistency.. Now, 
an auto-biographer has all this temp- 
tation to resist—all this popular feel- 
ing to this tendency to 
imitation coolly and resolutely to 
calculate upon and rectify. He who 
-writes the account of his own feel- 
ings, intentions, and actions, without 
any reference to any standard what- 
ever, who has not the slightest’ sus- 
picion that he is delineating what is 
called. character, or life, will give us 
at least one chapter of ‘ the History 
ot —he indeed, (and 
wi ve carefully to guard 
doing so,) fatigue us with eas 
dull, trivial, and uninteresting ; but 
he cannot mislead us 
histicated conceptions of  huma- 
pr Man is an animal of whieh it 
may be predicted, take hint -indi- 
vidually, that he ‘* has ne character 
_at, all’, His inconsistencies; are: so 
‘multiplied—there is such a difference 


regaril as essential andi 
in; his nature,| that he 'fre- 
quently exhibits ell the tints of the 
rainbow, all the hues of the cameleon, 
ery 

vied of times: aman 
i drunk as David's 


| 
ia 
| 
valuable relative, le. vrais,” is ut- 
terly neglected and despised. This 
inan is ‘‘a miser’——that a spend- 
thrift—that an epicure—that am- 
bitious—and that irresolute ;—and, 
3 
q 
4 
‘ 
betwixt ab one time, 
under one set of circumstances, and nH 
tural shape, Nor, when we consider himself, at/another time, and under 
different arrangement of circam- 
stances—there is so little of what you 
\ 
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sow ; a brave man pusillanimous ; 
and a man of honesty hanged for 
sheep-stealing. I have known a man 
of real worth and sterling genius 
not occasionally, but always a hog ; 
a person of known humanity, guilty 
of fratricide ; and a true patriot, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, No 
man proceeding from his past, can 
with certainty respecting 

is future views or sentiments. Is 
thy servant a dog?” said Hazacl, 
with revolt, and unaffected indigna- 
tion. Yet Hazael afterwards became 
the very dog he shrunk from in 
anticipation, with so much detes- 
tation and abhorrence. The truth is, 
that the characters of fiction, and, 
too frequently, of what is termed 
history,” who strut before us with 
the air and importance of “ indivi- 
duality,” are “* abstract concep- 
tions.” They are the representatives 
of classes, and are: habited in the 
average quantity and sage Be! dis- 
position, and consequent exhibition, 
which that class is judged to be ca- 
pable of. What are our “ Vicars 
of Wakefield”—our “ Rob Roys’— 
our ‘* Micah Balwhidders ”—but 
tdealities of this description as far 
removed from any individuality, as 
the term “ bonitas” is from the no- 
tion nnplied in the original “ bo- 
nus "as the abstract of a Lord 
Mayor is from him who cuts and 
carves at acity feast. Having weigh- 
ed, therefore, and considered, these 
things well, I have come to the de- 
termination, for my own amuse- 
‘ment, and for the amusement of a 
few of my most intimate and confi- 
dential friends alone, to give a fair 
history ‘of one individual, at least, 
in‘as far as words are capable of do- 


g so. 

- From the earliest period of my re- 
collection, Iwas known by the de- 
signation of “ Ill Tam.” Now, as ill 
is a contraction of evil, and that 

in is four-fifths of the very devil- 
himself, it may very naturally be 
concluded, from this circumstance, 
that I was early distinguishedamongst. 
my compeers, by an evil or diabolical 
disposition or conduct ; but no such 
thing is meant, or; in allegorical lan- 
guage, expressed by the term. When. 
a father affirms: ‘his sad. 
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suggestion given, or meant to. be 
given, of downright roguery and ab- 
solute perversity. Nay, as these, and 
similar phrases, are applied, they are 
actually regarded as kindly appella- 
tives, and are often valued by those 
to whom they are addressed, more 
highly than terms of a less suspicious 
cast. The truth seems to be, that 
the spirit and energy which is im- 
plied, and is indeed a prominent cir- 
cumstance in all of them, is a quality 
to youth, in all its buoyancy ard ‘ac- 
tivity, of so congenial and flattering a 
nature, that any pill thus gilt will 
go down. Milton’s Satan himself is 
not admired for his wickedness, but. 
for those powers and talents which, 
under the influence of his detestable 
disposition, he is observed to exercise. 
Be this as it may, I can still dis- 
tinctly recollect, that imstead of be~ 
ing dissatisfied with my title, I was 
not a little proud of it; and I verily 
believe, that my conduct then, and 
long afterwards, was considerably 
modified by my desire to act in con- 


‘sistency with the honourable appel- 


lation conferred upon me. Such is 
the power ofa name. A name will 
make one bold as a lion, or timid as 
a dove ; fierce as a tiger, or gentle as 
a lamb. I'd as lief bind my son 
(that is, if I had one) an apprentice 
toa Methodist, as call him “ Ebe- 
nezer.” Andrew would push him 
on to the oo to a certainty ; and 
William would make a sighing sen- 
timental milksop of him fer life. “H 
I wished my daughter to run off with | 
a recruiting sergeant, I. would chris- 
ten her Susan, and call her “ Suky ;” 
Tibby would infallibly convert her 
into a romp; and Marion into a 
devotee of ribbons and looking-glas- 
ses. Say to your boy, look up, my 
* brave fellow ;” and he quickly as- 
‘sumes the bearing of a Hercules, and 
the attitude of an Alexander. ‘Call 
him “a silly laddiec,” and ‘he snéaks 
like a beasted cur; or pronounce 
him a “havering idiot,” and it is 
ten to one but your opinion is soon 
verified. And, in like manner, be- 
stow upon him, or rather permit his 
fellows to bestow upon him, the 
‘suspicious designation I have just 
mentioned, and he, becomes incon- 
‘tinently, a worker of all manner of 


rogue,” or his mother asserts “‘he is « waggery,.a, contriver of all manner 


an everlasting torture,” there is no ~ 


of plot, and a deviser (no matter at 
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what open) of all variety of “fun.” 
If he be led into any more serious 
and weighty transgrcssions of the 
laws, whether of parental or of di- 
vine authority, these are only shifts, 
or means, whereby the great and 
primary ends of “ ill deedy diversion” 
are accomplished. He will lie, it is 
true, if sore pushed—but then it is 
to screen his accomplice, or what 
the Shepherd of Ettrick would call 
his “ deevilry.” He will steal, it is 
true—but then it is only gooseberries 
or orchard fruit, where address and 
management are requisite. He will 
disobey his parents, it is possible— 
but then it is to obey a more power- 
ful motive, the call of his school- 
fellows to play. ‘‘ The love of fun” 
-is his master passion ; and the inge- 
nuity, talent, and address, which the 
gratification of this ruling passion 
calls into exercise, form the basis of 
his ambition, and the subject of his 
boasting. In short, the coolest pe- 
riod of my recollection, instead of 
conveying me back into an Eden of 
innocence and happiness, discloses to 
my most partial apprehension an 


original bent to mischief, a love of 


activity, and a desire for novelty, 
which paid little respect to the means 
of gratification—which considered 
excitement as equivalent to happi- 
ness, and the quietudes of innocence 
as the grave of all enjoyment. 

I was born and brought up amidst 
the solitude and the sublimity of 
mountain scenery. The clear stream 
ran past my feet at the cottage-door ; 
the birds sung clearly and melodious- 
ly from an adjoining bank of wood ; 
and the distant hill-side was co- 
vered over with flocks of white and 
nibbling sheep ; but my earliest im- 
pressions, notwithstanding all these 
external attractions, were connected 
with the home department; with that 
fire-side around, and upon which, 
were nightly assembled, among other 
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more rational ininates, the dog, the 
cat, and myself. 

‘My talent for mischief was origin- 
ally called into action by. the instincts 
of these animals; for, whilst they 
stood opposite to each other, the one 
in the attitude of attack, and the 
other in that of resistance—whilst he 
looked to me for encouragement, and 
she sputtered out her defiance and 
contempt for us both, it was impos- 
sible not to take an interest in what 
Was going on; and when one has 
taken an interest in any contest what- 
ever, whether it be cock-fight, bull- 
fight, horse-race, or bruising, one is_ 
sure to take a side ; it is absolutely 
impossible to avoid it; and as this 
was the case, I incontinently sided 
with “ Rover, against poor puss.”— 
Were it possible that I should ever, 
by any chance, meet with “ the. 

ost” of this poor tormented cat, | 
lave more to say to her than ever 
neas had to Dido ; but I question 
much if puss would é¢onduct herself 
in a manner so dignified as the Car- 
thagenian Queen— 


** Tila solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat, 
Nec magis incepto vultum sermone 
moyvetur, 
“ Quam si dura silex, aut _stet Marpesia 
caules— 
unless, perhaps, that, like other spi- 
rits, in these ports, she were per- 
mitted to follow her favourite amuse- 
ment ; and then the “ fixos oculos,” 
and “ Marpesia cautes,’ would de- 
scribe precisely her mouse-watching 
attitude. 

Here, however, we must suspend 
my uncle’s narrative for the present, 
as he is just upon the very threshold 
of one of ‘his best stories, which, 
however, as this extract has ptnedy 
become somewhat stretchy, we shall 
reserve, as he himself: would have 
said, ‘‘ for another opportunity,” 

be continned.) 
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Us of dhe woodland are blytheas befoney: 
Why theisong of the maidens md more?! 
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There's something :a-wanting that's nearer, the 
O, Nature is strong when, unshackled. by 
The prospects of beauty, others rely; si amoold id 
Heart links unto eye 


And many a dawni blush o'er the 
Ere many ul again. | lst to Anil? bas 


’Tis true, that the of her nountains are wi 
Her woodlands are fair and ber meadows are green, 
The sunbeam of morning i is bright,as of yore, 
And the shades of the mountain as dark as Belen 0 nid 
As mild is the evening, as pure is the dew, " rUTR 
Her breeze is, as sweet, and her heayen is as. blue; “a 
But, ah,! there is one, who is aniss’d in the ring, 
Then, how can the maidens be blythesome or 
The youth is away, for whose pleasure they sung, . } 
The pride of the old,\and the joy ef the: young, 


rr ry 
bit 


Who made the fair bosom beat briskly and highy') 
Gave the tint to:the cheek, and the dew to iit 
He is gone! he is gone over channel. and main, 
And the tears rundin torrents for Cary O’Kean.) 


Young Cary had lov’d, for his heart it was kind, 
He lov’d with a flame that.was pure and refin’ ai 
Of honours: or pelf he despised the name, 
He lov’d from his heart, and:expected the same; 


i 
But just as the da of the bridal came oAil 
The bride look'd ‘diedainful, and. bade him Vs 
She wedded a squire, who was sordid and. vain, . iit ft 
But ten times as rich as young Cary: O' Kean. | ld yinsod otod 


Serene is the woe, and the sorrow sublime, oa 
When a friend is remov'd from the precincts’ of'time'}"” 
For hope, from the fetters of cumbersome clay, Wied off be 
On the wing of eternity journies away, MIMS 08 SiTTOY 91 
And views t the abodes of the happy and blest, 
Where lovers and friends from their sorrows ‘shall rest’; 192 
The gloom of the spirit soon grasps the alloy, 
And sorrow expands to a twilight of joy, 

But, ah! there is something beyond all. redress, {40% 
Which nature ma feel, but can never express; ah: 
Too wide for the fancy, too high for the tongue, 
When passion is ardent, and reason is rid} otf 
A banguet of bliss, or a feeling of it to ote 9H 
When bound there i is and when death is 
The bourne of the spirit, by misery svol 
I know it too well, and shall never forget.’ 991 ephy: 
The days of enchantment; the joys that had birth) | 
Ere she whom above all tof vo! of! 
Deceiv'd me, ah that these hopes eve had Heen'! wil 
O God, thou has will’d it:!—D livd, and. have of 
Another possessing her heart and her. 
And the’thild of foolin ‘her delieaté son 
Down, down with reflection) it maddens(my’ Aool 
O, well may I feebfor poor Cary O’Kean tl 
It seem’d as if nature combine destroy: vol if b'wollot 
A heart that wab for its tentlérent joy gid o1odw toy bok 


Away and I'd, ‘to J 
But oft turn’d ri to ween! hrs od? 
** Adieu ! once mame, be forgot, IOUT 
For interest, pery thee, and ts pote of A 
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Cary 


I'll circle the eatth; sweet Island T 

Where primitive intidcétice the 
Where nature blooms fait'dh thé fade of ‘the frée, | 
Where kindness conférr'd shall redouble 
There, there will I sojourn; ti mein’¥y fs sb bat 
And think of false ‘Etin'no thre!” 


Away they have’ sail’d aver channel ‘and 
‘Till vanish’d behind them’ thé stars of the’ 00" 
Unknown was the ky and the track of the Wind? od | 
For the sun he was north, and Orion behind 
Over ocean’s wide waste, by lone island uni $hore, 
Which the eye of proud science ne’er measur'd before ; 
Over waves never plow’d, wave their streatiiers' unfurl’d, 
For hope was their leader, their limits the world.” 


The bounds of pein withdraw, 
And all but the’ triple+wall’d'stone house they saw, 9) «| 
Where the world’s own axietree thunders and rolls, 

In groove of blue icicle hung from the poles ; |’ 
Unknown are its workings+unseen'is the dome, © 
Unless by the whale from his window of foam.., it IE ns 

But, in all the wide world they found nothing sosweet >| | 
As the groves and the.streamlets of fam’d Otaheite; 
That paradise island, where joys never cease, tom! b'vol 9H 
That lies like a gem midst:an ocean of peace ; | feu 
Where the verdure and flow’rs never fade qn the lea, | 
And the fruit and the blossom are aye on the tree; ' 
Where beauty blooms wild, which no land can outvie, | 


And guileless simplicity laughs in the eye. 


sooner had Cary beheld the retreat, 
And the beauty misguided that blessom’d so sweet «| 
The forms so enchanting, the manners so kind, 
The bloom of ripe maidliood, with infancy’s mind; _, 
The mountains o’er mountains. that tower d to the sky,. 
And the sweet sheltered vales in their bosoms that lie, 
Than a life in that island he fondly devis’d ; : 
The dreams of his fancy were all realiz’d, | 5 
For he deem’d that with freedom ‘and honour allied, © 
As freely he came; he/was free 'to abide.) 


net od t shiw oo | 

He rang’d through the. woodlands, he heard the birds sing,’ / 
He ate of the fruit, and he-drank of the springy.) / 
The maids he saluted, with courtesy kind, 
For love was the passion. that temper'd his mind | 
His choice was select, when his chance Was 9) | 
That pearl of thesocean; the-young to on) 
He lov'd her at first, for her beauty,anmd youth) ode ol 
But her artless esteem and unblemished:truth 
So gain’d on-his heart,/and vod) hood O 
Man never so felt,-and man never (1122.9aa0q 
When on board she. was horney iall.the wontlers.to 
Her dark liquid eye, like #he dew onothe-slo¢sst flow 
Still follow’d her lover,above and below; ti es b 
And yet where his 
That eye still abroad on the far ro}l’d ; A 
Unconscious of ought’ that Gould evil iviply, 18 a 
No morning the Tad Could yo" 
But there she was waiting With The 
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Her slender arms spread, while the words she.addressd 
Well noted the welcome that glow’d in her breast. A 
And when in the bower of the mountain he slept,. ) 
Still o’er him, unwearied, a guardship she kept ; _. 
Iler arm was his pillow, and over him flew, 

Her dark tresses warding the sun and thedew: | 
‘Then oft when awak’ning, he caught the sweet smile, tal 
And the kiss lightly press’d on his temple the while;. e 
And well of her bosom he felt the fond strife, 4 
Like a pressure of down that had motion and life ; : 
And then she would tell him, as o’er him she hung, | f 
The words that the little birds said when they sung. a 


poor the expression, his love to convey, 
To say that he lov’d her as life or as day ! j 
All nature to him had but one only gem, : 5 
A treasure unvalued—one sole diadem. 
Too high were his raptures for mortal to bear, 

If they had not been mellow’d by feeling of fear, a 
For his all was subjected to Nature’s eee | 
And _ too good and too dear to be ever possess'd. 


IIc heard of their leaving those isles of the main— 
He heard of their sailing to Britain again 
Without all emotion, save gladness of heart, 
For fix’d was his mind that they never should part. 
But what was his pain, when his Captain he told 
A smile of contempt in his eye to behold ! 
He turn’d from him scornful, and laughing amain, 
“* Such things may not be—you must think once again.” 


Forthwith he foresaw, that a terrible blow 
Awaited his peace, which he could not forego ; 
A blow with more exquisite torments combin’d, 
Than the change of his being from matter to mind } 
So he fled with his love to a lonely retreat— 
A cave in the mountains of green Otaheite, | 
Where deep they lay moor’d from the beams of the sun, .__ 
Their only resource what they dreaded to shun. Ror 


There oft as they felt the sweet breath of the day; 
The trembling deserter to heav’n then would pray, 
While poor Oraee, sadly sighing, withdrew, , 
And sung a wild hymn to the great Eatoo. o 4 
They started at step of the gtd racoon, | art 
And gather’d their fruits by the light of the moon. 4 


The search is extended to cavern and tree—  -.). 
The Prince is a captive, and found they must be- © 9) 
Full hard was their fate, for beset was each way, © +. 11)" 
And poor Orace was ill able to stray, 4 ho 
For, ah! an unmentioned season drew near! 
Yet nightly she trayell'd, and ‘plaining forbores, 
From island te island,,from mountain to 
Till in a lone forest, of mother, 

Wagithe beautiful habe of the fugitiyes ont 


Round came pursiiers; thei pteyy 
As helpless at eye ‘in the woodland they lay bah 
There were they Cary was ta ode 
As tending his darling,’ and sodthing phido ovol 10% 
All pale was She sdated) Beheath Wild 
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“They scarce look’d around, though she sunk in the sward, || 
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With loud shout of triumph they rush’d on their prey, 
They seiz’d on O’Kean, and they bore him away, 
Regardless of delicate mother and child, 

Her faint cries of sorrow, and ravings so wild. 


For great was the capture, and high the reward. 
O sad was that parting! and woeful the scene ! 
And frantic the anguish of Cary O’Kean ! 


On board he is carried, and pinioned fast 
The orders for sailing are issued at last ; 
And the crew, with a sigh, the last ev’ning greet, 
That e’er they should see on the lov’d Otaheite. 


That night pass’d away with loud bustle and wail, 
And song of the sailor as heaving the sail ; 
The sounds on the ears of the islanders fell 
Like the aerial night-concert that shepherds know well, 
When phalanx of swans, at December’s behest, 
Are journeying to winter on shores of the West, 
With whoopings untuneful they wing the dark sky, 
And the peasant turns pale at the storm that is nigh. 


When dawning arose from the breast of the main, 
With earnestness pleaded the wretched O’Kean, 
That, bound to the mast, he might stand on the hoy, 
One last longing sight of the land to enjoy. 


Scarce there was he plac’d, when he saw from the bay 
A sightly canoe coming sailing away, 
And plac’d on the prow a lov’d figure he knew, 
Array’d in the mantle of scarlet and blue, 
Which erst had her form of virginity drest, 
When first with her hand and her love he was blest. 


Alert were the rowers, and light the canoe ; 
She came like a meteor, till under the prow, 
When oh! the young mother look’d pale and aghast, 
When she saw her poor Cary bound up to the mast. 
She flew to his bosom, and clasp’d him in pain, 
But his pinioned arms could not elasp her again. 


O never was pleading so warm from the heart! 

They pleaded together—they pleaded apart > 

With the child in her bosom poor Oraee kneel’d, 

Imploring the Captain, whose bosom was steel’d. 

“© grant me my husband! O leaye him with me! 

Or let me go with him across the wide sea. Toit 
But sever not two hearts so faithful and true, . nine, 
Else dread the pen fact 
Your love and your, home you never see more, 
But your blood shall flow red on the tide of the shore.” , 


Though then the tear rush’d to the Captain's proud eye; 
Stern duty forbade, and he would not comply) 
The moment is come that corichided her'stay, 
And the mother and itifant are’ 
She clung to her husband, refusing 
And force must compel to,seck the canoe. 
She begg’d for one, moment farewell to takes. 
For the Jove of their God, and humanity's sake, 
"Tis granted ‘tranquil and temperate mea 
She went to her lover, who motionless stoped: 
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Her face was serene with pelencss thereon, . 
i e the face of the sky, when the storm is o'erblown : 


‘though all 1 possess the 
But all was confusion, and nothing they knew ; 
They sought the deep channel, impatient for Lresth, 
But diver met diver, and grappl'd beneath ; 

On board they returned, with wonder and woe, 
For the body appear’d not above nor below. 


With 2 quiv’ring lip, and an eye of red fire, 
Convulzion of spirit, and utterance dire, 
The iojur’d O’Kean, to extremity driven, 
In the name of the Son, and the ‘Virgin of heaven, 
Pronounced on his Captain a curse that befell, 
And a prayer which mercy forbids me to tell. 
© wo to the deed to those words that gave birth, 
For the curse of the injur'é falls not to the earth? 


They spread out the white sails so broad and so high, 
That they gather'd the gales from the seato the sky, 
Their bosoms all turn'd to the eastward away, 
Down bowing sublime to the Ged of the day. 
The harsh creaking sounds of the rigging are loud ; 
The sailors’ own music is shrill on the shroud ; 
Slow heaves the wet breast of the ship as im pain, 
She growls, and departs to her pathless domain. 
She roll’d ; she mov’d onward ; then heeling, forth ran ; 
And just in the wake, as the boiling began, 
A sight was beheld that may scarcely be sung, 
That chill'd the gay spirit, and silenc’d the tongue! 
A slender pale corse was hove up on the tide, 
One arm lock’d a beautiful babe to its side, 
But the other. was stretch’d on the breast of the ceean; 
Spread forth like the hand of a maid in devotion,» __ 
And, long as they look’d at her watery grave, 


But reason return’d not to Cary O’ Kean 


A wes thas ad Nise 
But hy of life or of dunth 
By day he was silent, y night he reclin'd 


Till far in a desart, on Asia's’ coast;’ 
This man of servo rag 
They left him, unwept, through the'dessrt to © 
The dames of Kilalla te lovers 
And grieve fer their country, thd ward 


| 80 "Dee. 
Held up her youngson the last kiss so receive, 
Then, swift as an arrow, she sprungin the main, 
| Div'd under the keel, and arese again 
4 With shrieks of distraction the air was appall‘d, 
. For madness the brain of the husband enthralFd ; * 
He struggi'd in fary from bonds to get free, a 
But strong were the cords, and enfeebl'd was he. 
a 4 
| 
7 ff. 


Morms amoagat the Reias of Carthage. 


But there is 2 engrafted on mind, xa 
A shoot of etérniry newer defin’d, 

Thar upward still climbs tits erigin high, 

its Toots are in nature, -it im the sky's. 
On that may the spirit immertal, . 

(On that be thy anchor when sorrows 


é4 
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MARIVS ANONGST Tus RUINS oF 


| Marzas, during the time of is seeking refuge im had landed at Car 
when an edicer, sent by the Roman Gevemer of Aiwa, cama and thes 
aitressed him—* Marius] corage the Preter Sestijins, te tell you, that he 
forbids you to set fat in Affita. If obey pot, he will the Senate's 
decree, and treat you as 2 public enemy.” Mamas, upon beaming this, was struck 
dumb with grief and indighatien. He uttered not a word far Some ume, but re. 
garded the officer with a menacing aspect.; At leegth,.the inquired what | 
answer he should carry to the Gevernor? Go and tell him,” said the unfortunate 


Carthage.” ] Sw, Platerct. 
‘Twas noon—and Afric’s dazaling sun on high, 
With fierce sh uncloudedskp; .. 


_ No zephyr wav d the palm’s majestic head, . 
And smooth alike the seas and deserts spread ; 
W inle, desolate, beneath a dlane ef light, 
Silent and Jonely, as at dead of night, 
The wreck of Carthage tay—aher prostrate: Panes. 
Had strew'd their precious marble o'er the plains 
Dark weeds and 
The lizard bask'd'upon thelalsar-stone | 
‘Whelm'd:by thewuins of dheir owmabades 
Had sunk she forme of heroes 
While ncar—dread ng of baring 

Coil’d, “midst the serpent 


Well did that wanderer’s bigh, 
Suit the sad grandeur of the desert scene? 
Shadow'd, not veil’d; by Jocks of wintry snow, 
Pride sat, stillumighty; om his furrow’d brow; 
Time had not queneh'd the terrors ofthis eveys 
Nor tam'd his glanee of fierce ascendancy hesage 
While the deep meaning of his aoe Rect? 

Nor dim’d the fire mliabt not Be 
And still did power invest his stately fhrm, 
but yet by th w of yl 
Hug slow his:step—and ‘where. aO 
Still tower'’d a pillar, ‘umidse theiwaste alomey) « a: vet 
Faint with long wrearpdimbs be | 
its.sobtary nid yad T 
He —and darkly, on his brief 
Th’ intignan gnant genutsof nists. to 
Clouds robed his ‘gnterthly 
Mysteriousgloom. enownless ihdadet bn 
Crownless, butangabatili- fle 
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The kingly shadow’ séem’d t6'lift‘his cHain, | 
Gaz’d on the palin, his aneient 
And his eye kindl’d'with scorn ! 

And sleep’st'thou, Roman?” tried his voice 
Shall son of Latium findarefuge here? 
Awake! arise! to the hour of fate, 7 
When Rome shall fall, as Carthage, desolate | n 
Go! with her children’s flower, the free, the brave, 
People the Home the grave ; 
So shall the course of es, yet to be, 

More swiftly waft the y, avenging me! 


“ Yes! from the awful gu h of years to come, 

I hear a voice that her doom; 
I see the trophies of her pride decay, 
And her long line of triumphs pass away, | 
Lost in the depths’ of time—while sinks the star. 
That led her march of heroes from afar! 


“ Lo! from the frozen forests of the North, 
The sons of slaughter pour in myriads forth ! 
Who shall awake the mighty ?—will thy woe, 
of thrones! disturb realms below ? 

on the dead to hear thee ! let thy cries 
Summon their shadowy legions to arise, 
Array the ghosts of conquerors on thy walls ! 
—Barbarians revel in their ancient halls ! 
And their lost children bend the subject-knee, 
’Midst the proud tombs and trophies of the free ! 


Bird of the sun! dread eagle !. born. on high, 
A creature of the empyreal—Thou, whose eye _. 
Was light'ning to the earth—whose. pinion wav'd, 
In haughty triumph, o'er a world enslav'd; 
Sink from thy heav'ns ! for r glory’ $ noon is o'er, | 
. And rushing storms shall bear thee on no more ! 
Clos’d is thy regal course—thy crest is torn, 
_ And thy p aan banish’d from the realms of morn.. 
. The shaft hath reach’d thee !—rest with chiefs and kings, 
. Who conquer’d in the shadow of thy wings! — 
ee ! while thy foes exult around their prey, _ 
x Ape share thy glorious heritage of day! 


“ But darker years shall mingle with the past,’ a? 

And deeper shall be mitie at last. 
O’er the e seven hills I see destruction spread,’ 
And. empire’s widow veils with dust her head 
er gods forsake each desolated shrine, 
temples moulder to the earth, like mine; 
hos | Midst fallen palaces she sits alone, 
s the nations, ‘midst her Desarts wait, 
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Let Carnage revel.e’en:her shrines.among,! 
~Spare not the valiant!.pity.notthe young! 
aste! o'er her hills the 
And: wreak the, curse, gf-Carthage.on her head!” ‘ 
The vision flies—a_ mortal step'is neat, 
Whose echoes vibrate the stumberer’s 4 
He starts, he wakes to woe—before him stands’! 
Th’ unwelcoine messenger of harsh 
Whose falt’ring-actents bid the éxil’d chief 
Seek, far on other shores, homie for grief’ 
Silent the wanderer sat—but on hischeek 
The burning glow, far more than words, might, speak ; Le 
And, from the kindling of his eye, there broke. | Hg 
Language, where all th indignant soul awoke, 
Till his deep thought found voice—then, calmly stern, ti 
And sov’reign. in ir; he cried, “ Return ! , vont 
Tell him who sent. thee hither, thou hast seen. LT 
Marius the Exile rest where Carthage once hath been !” 
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No. III. : 
Continued from p. 452. 


The School of Misfortune. 


IMPATIENCE,. under misfortunes, 
is certainly one of the failings of our — 
nature, which contributes more than 
any other to imbitter the cup of life, 
and has been the immediate cause of 
more acts of desperate depravity than 
any passion of the human soul. The 
loss of fortune or favour is icu- 
larly apt to give birth to this tor-. 
menting sensation ; for, as neither the 
one nor the other occurs frequently, 
without some imprudence or neglect 
of our own having been the primary 
cause, so the reflection: on t al- 
be furnishes ms gloomy retrospect 
with its principal sting, ....,, 

I had a old and valuable friend 
in the country, who, on, any cross 
accident happening , that vexed his 
associates, or inflamed them with 
wrath, made always the following 

observations: “ There are just 
two kinds of misfortunes, gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘ at, which it, is 
folly either to be grieved or angry. ; 
and these are, things that can be re- 
medied, and things. that. cannot be 
remedied.” He. then proved, , by, 
plain demonstration, the, case, , 
under consideration belonged. to, one, 
or other of these classes, and shoyed, 
how vain and unprofitsble 10 


opposite and. 

> 49 


This maxim of my frien 


out a curb. 


| tH so, nearly allied to the 
0) 


rather too comprehensive, but it is 
nevertheless a good one; for a reso- 
lution to that effect cannot fail of 
leading a man to the proper mode of 
action. It indeed comprehends all 
things whatsoever, and fs 4s much as 
to say, that a man should never 
suffer himself to grow angry at all ; 
and, upon the whole, I think, if the 
matter be candidly weighed, it will 
appear, that the man who suffers 
himself to be transported with anger, 
or teazed by regret, is coxnmonly, if 
not always, the principal sufferer by 
it, either immediately, ‘or in future. 
e is unlicensed, and runs with- 
It lessens a, man’s re- 
spectability among his contem 
ries; grieves and hurts the feelings 
of those connected with by the 
tender and social’ tits “of love and 
friendship ; harrows hig,own soul ; 
and, transforms a’ rational and ac- 
creature itito the image of 
@ fiends 
“An extreme inipatiénee, under 


passion of anger, that they 

riginate in. the ;prypciple, an 

Ine 
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controlled, and wreaks its ‘vengeance probability that’ her party 
on others; the other is nursed si- would gain it, eause her to aah 
lently in the bosom, where it sheds ‘till her eyes streamed with water. 
its malignant influences on the ruins The breaking of -a tureen, or set of 
of his peace who gives it shelter. valuable china, would quite convulse 
Some justify their anger by a re- her. Danger always makes her 
ference to the Scriptures, where, sing, and misfortunes laugh. If we 
it is said, “be ye angry, and sin hear her in any apartment of the 
not ;” but the experiment is extreme- farm-house, or the offices, singing 
ly ticklish, and ought to be risked as very loud, and very quick, we are 
seldom ‘as possible; and sharp regret sure something is on the point of 
for that which cannot be recalled, is poing wrong with her; but if we 
heaping fuel on @ firé in order to hear her burst out a-laughing, we 
extinguish it. A man is really,in a know that-it is past redemption. 
great measure, either happy or mi- Her memory is extremely defective ; 
serable, fortunate or uiifortunate, as indeed she scarcely seems to retain 
he believes himself to be so. any perfect recollection of past events ; 
I do not recommend a stupid in- but her manners ate gentle, easy, 
sensible apathy with regard to the and engaging; her temper good, and 
affairs of life, nor yet that listless her humour inexhaustible; and, with 
inactive resignation which persuades all her singularities, she certainly 
a man to put his handsin his bosom, enjoys a greater share of happiness 
say, it is the will of heaven, and than her chequered fortune could 
sink under embarrassments without possibly have bestowed on a mind 
a struggle. The contempt which is more enlightened. 
his due will infallibly overtake such It will appear on a philosophic 
a man, and poverty and wretchedness scrutiny of human feelings, that the 
press hard upon his declining years. extremes of laughing and crying are 
The most judicious way of en- more nearly allied than is. some 
countering misfortunes of every kind, limes believed: With children, the 
is to take up a firm resolution never one frequently dwindles; or breaks: 
to shrink from them when they can- out into the other. 1 once h 
not be avoided, nor yet be tamely pened to sit beside a negro, in 
overcome by them, or add to ouran- pit of our theatre, while ‘the tragedy : 
guish by useless repining, but, by of Douglas was performing: - As the 
a steady and cheerful perseverance, dialogue between old Norval and Ha 
endeavour to make the most of a bad lady Randolph proceeded, he grew i 
bargain. That still remains in our more and more attentive ; his eyes. ‘ 
power, for itis a grievous loss, in- grew very large, and seemed set im- 
deed, with regard to fortune or fa- moveably in one direction ; the tears 
- your, that perseverance will not, started from them ;‘his features went 
sooner or later; overcome. gradually awry ; his under-lip ‘curled 
The various ways in which mis- and turned to one side; and. just 
fortunes affect different minds, are when I expected that he was going 
often placed in extremes so manifest- to cry outright; he burst into: the 
opposite, that in contemplating » most violent fit of laughter. 
em, we may well be led to te I have another near relation, who, 
the human soul animated and di- besides: being possessed of an exten- 
rected in some persons by ws sive knowl in literature, and @ 
functions, formed after \a°different refined taste, is endowed with every 
manner from’ those of othersper- qualification requisite to constitute 
sons of the same family frequently the valuable frietid, the  tentler 
differing’ most widely in this re rent, the indulgent husband, «and 
I have female cousin, on the faithful lover his: feelings,’ 
unfortunate accidents have the'sin= | and: powersof conception; «are 
yular' cffect. of causing violentlaughs so constructed; to ‘render him 
ter, which;'with her; is much! (constaiit prey'to cerrdding No 
to the calamity, than man cati‘remain thanyodays im his 
crying is With: many ‘others of the companyy without! saying, in his 
sex.! have «spen ‘the ldsitig ofa heart,: that! many was madéito bev 
rubbers at whist, *when!: there was! unhappy.” on 
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What others view as slight mis- 
fortunes, affect him deeply ; and in 
the event of any such happening to 
himself, or those that are dear to 
he will groan from his inmost 
soul, perhaps for a whole night after 
it first comes to his knowledge, andoc- 
casionally, for many days atterwards, 
as the idea recurs to him. « Indeed, 
he never, wants something to make 
him miserable ; for, on. being made 
acquainted with any favourable turm 
of fortune, the only mark of joy that 
it produces) involuntary motion 
of the one hand to scratch the other 
elbow 3) and his fancy almost instan- 
taneously presents to him such a 
number of difficulties, dangers, and 
bad consequences attending it, that 
though | have often hoped to awake 
himto joy by my tidings, L always left 
him more miserable than I found 
him © 

I have another acquaintance whom 
we generally denominate the knight, 
who falls upon a method totally dif- 
ferent to overcome misfortunes. In 
the event of any cross accident, or. 
vexatious circumstance, happening to 
him, he makes straight towards his 
easy chair—sits calmiy down upon 
it—clenches his right hand, with 
the exception of his fore-finger, which 
is suffered to continue straight— 
strikes his fist violently against his 
left shoulder—keeps it in that posi- 
tion, with his eyes fixed on one par- 
ticular point, till he has cursed the 
event and all connected with it most 
a 
of umour, indu in 
a Saco laugh, and if it is possible 
to draw a comical or ridiculous infers 
ence from the wholey or any part of 
the affair, he is sure todo it, that 
the laugh may be kept up. If he 
fails in effecting this, he again re-' 


sumes. his and. con- 
signs all with the. vexa- 
tious circumstance to the devil; :then 
takes another good hearty laugh, and. 
in a few minutes the affair is no more 
heatd or thoughtiof. 


John Lekgat is'a 


a characterof great curiosity, whom 
nature seems to have formed.in one 


of het whims; is) not,an 
them: for support, from a;state of 
therd»is but one right! 


for he can perform all the drudgery. 


about! hisi master’s house, iherd 
cows) andhrun ’errands: ‘pros: itegreté 
vided there be no dead horses om she’ 


mitted, thert) 
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road, or. any thing extremely ugly, 
in which case the,time 
is very uncertain, Among other sin. 
gularities. in, his, charagter, the way 
that. misfortunes: affect, him.,is not 
the least striking. 
warmly attached to.a young hound, . 
that was likewise. very tond of him, | 


paying him all the,grateful respect. 
so peculiar to that faithful quimal, 


John. loved. him aboyg earthly, 
things—some even, thought 
loved him better than his own flesh. 
and blood; ‘he hound one day,came 
to an untimely end... John never, got, , 
such sport in his life; he was con-. 

vulsed with laughter when he con- 


templated the features. of his dead 


friend.. When. about his, ordinary 
business, he was extremely melan- 
choly.; but whenever he came and . 
looked at the carcass, he was trans- 
ported with delight, and expressed 
it by the most extravagant raptures. 
e next attached himself. to.a 
turkey-cock,, whom he trained. to 
come. at his call, and pursue and 
attack such people as ordered. 
John was very fond of this amuse- 
ment ; but, it proved. fatal. to his 
favourite—an __ irritated 
knocked him dead ata stroke, ‘This 
proved another source of unbounded 
merriment. to John; the stiff half 
spread wing, the one leg stretched 
forward, and the other back, were 
infinitely amusing ; but the abrupt 
crook in his a turned-up 
eye and open bill, were quite irre- 
sistibleJohn laughed at them. till 
he was weak. . Kew ever loved their 
friends better than, John did while 
they were alive—no man was ever 80 
much delighted with them after they 
But out, of every twenty worldly — 
misfortunes, nineteen occur 


sequence of our own imprudence. 
as estaby., 
WAR 
owing, to-such,and such afriend’samr 


This position | hold as 
tel 


rudence that they sustained al} their _ 


No sach thing. 
prudence or wantof foresight was it 
that trusted such a: friend; and 
it in his:power te rnin them, send rex) 


duce. the families that depended) on. 
fluente to one) of 


that 
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and proper way in which misfortunes 
ought to affect us ; namely, y.stir- 
ring us up, to greater circumspection 
severance, Perseverance.is.a 
noble and inestimable virtue! ‘There 
is, scarcely any, difficulty, or: danger 
that it, will not surmount,, Whoever 
observes &.man. bearing, up under 
worldly misfortunes, with undaunted 
resolution, will rarely fail to see that 
man ultimately successful....And., it 
may be depended on, that .circum- 
ction. in business a, quality so 
absolutely necessary, that. without it 
the success of any one, ,will only, be 
The. present laird, of J-s--y, 
better known by.the appellation, of 
old Sandy Singlebeard, was once a 
common. hired shepherd, but. he be- 
came master of the virtues above re- 
commended, for he had picked them 
up in the severe school of misfor- 
tune. I have heard him relate the 
circumstances myself, oftener than 
once. ‘* My father had bought, me 
a flock of sheep,” said he, ‘‘ and fit- 
ted me out as a shepherd ; and from 
the profits of these, I had plenty of 
money to spend, and lay out on good 
clothes, so that I was accounted a 
thriving lad, and rather a dashing 
blade among the. lasses. Chanci 
to change my master at a term, 
sold my sheep to the man who came 
in my place, and bought those of the 
shepherd that went from the flock: to. 
_which I was engaged. But when 
the day. of payment came, the,:man 
could not pay me my sheep, and 
without that money, I had not 
wherewith to, pay mine; own. He 
put me off from week to. week, until 
the matter grew quite distressing ; 
for, as the price of shepherd’s, stock 
goes straight onward from one hand 
to another, probably twenty, or. per- 
haps forty people, were all kept out 
of their Faht by this backwardness 
of my debtor.. i craved him for the 
money every. two. or, three days, 
grumbled, and threatened a prosecu- 
tion, till at last my own stock was 
poinded by dint of law. 1 thought 
moveelt shamed and disgraced beyond 
all repair, and, exerting what little 
credit I had, borrowed as. much, as 
relieved my stock ; but, 1 never could. 


get the payment..of my only. 


getting syself deeper deeper 
into law expences to no; purpose. 
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(Dec. 
Many..a;day it kept me bare, and 
busy before I. clear my? feet, 


and make,myself, as free and.,inde- 
pendent as,1,was before. This, was 
the, beginning of ; my, misfortunes, 
but it was the, beginning; year 
after year, lest.and lost, until my 
little alh was as, good: as three, times 
sold. off at the ground; and.at last 
I was so reduced, that, could not 
say the, shirt,on, my, back.was my 
‘ This will never, thought; 
‘ they shall crack well, that, persuade 
me to sell at random again.’ Accord- 
ingly, I took... good, care | of ,all amy 
sales that,came to any amount.|,,,M 
rule was, to sell my little things, sue 
as) wool, lambs, and fat. sheep, worth 
the moncy and..not. to, part, with 
them till 1 got the price.in my hand. 
This plan 1 never rued ; and, people 
finding how the case stood, 1. had 
always plenty of merchants,;..so,that 
I would recommend it to every man 
who, depends on business such,.as 
mine for procuring the means of, liy- 
ing. What does. it signify.,to, sell 
your stock at a great price, merely 
for. a boast, if you. never. get, 
money for it?, .It, will be long ere 
that make any one rich or independ- 
ent... This ,did all.very ;well,; but 
still I found, on, looking over my;ac- 
counts at the end of the year; that 
there were,.a great. many items, in 
which was regularly, taken. My 
shoemaker,charged me half-a-crown 
more for every pair of; shoes, than I 
could, have bought, them, for,,in. a 
market for ready anoney.;,the smith, 
threepence more. for; shoeing them. 
My haberdasher’s. and tailors, ac~ 
counts were scandalous. In,shirts, 
stockings, knives, razors, and.even 
in, shirt-neck, buttons, found my- 
self taken in to a, certain, amount. 
But I was never so.astonished, as to 
find out, by the plain zules,.of,,addi- 
tion and subtraction,| assisted ow 
and then. by the, hest.of| all practical 
I mean the one that says, 
‘if such a thing, will, bring sucha 
thing, what will, such,and sucha 
number . bring ?”)—to says 
that the losses and. profits, imi 
things actually come te,more,at}the 


long-run, any ¢asual, 
slump, loss, or, profity,: 
chances toa, man, in, (the; » 
business. to, the; man 18 
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not aware of this! He is labouring 
for that which profiteth him not. 
At length I saved as much as stock- 
the farm of Windlestrae-~knowe.— 
That proved a fair bargain ; so when 
the lease was out, I took Doddys- 
damms in with it ; and now T am, as 
you see me, the laird of J—s—y, 
and farmer of both these besides. 
My suceess has been wholly owing 
to this :—misfortune made mé cau- 
tious—caution taught me a lesson 
which is not obvious to every one, 
namely; the mighty importance of the 
two right-hand columns in addition. 
The two left-hand ones, those of 
nds and shillings, every one 
nows the value of. With a man of 
any common abilities, those will take 
— of themselves; but he that ne- 
glects the ce and firthings is a 
dishelout 
Any cné who reads this will set 
down old Singlebeard as a miser ; 
but I searcely know a man less de- 
serving the character. If one is 
present to hear him settling an ac- 
count with another, he cannot help 
thinking him~niggardly, owing to 
his extraordinary avidity in small 
matters ; but there is no man whom 
customers like better to deal with, 
owing to his high honour and punc- 
tuality. He will not pocket a far- 
thing that is the right of any man 
living, and he is always on the watch 
lest some designing fellow overreach 
him in these minute particulars. For 
all’ this, he has assisted many of 
his’ poor relations with money and 
credit, when he thought them de- 
serving ‘it, or judged that it could 
be of any benefit to’'them ; but al- 
ways with the strictest injunctions 
of secrécy, and an asstitance, that, if 
ever they let the transaction pass the 
tips of their tongues to any one, they 
forfeited their right to his assistance. 
The ence of this has always 
been, ‘that while he was doing a 
great’ good to-others by his 
crédit, "hé was railing against the 
syste of'giving credit all the while ; 
so ‘that ‘thése’ who knew him ‘not, 
took himfor “a selfish; contracted, 
chuflish’ old tascal: 
applied’ to’ in behalf 
 nephéw, who Had some’ fair 

ects’ of! setting ‘up’ in business. 

e too high, and 
declined for it’ was a rule” with 
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him, never to credit any oné’so far, 
as to put it in his power to distress 
him, or drive him into any embar- 
rassment. A few months afterward, 
he consented to become bound for 
one half of the sum required, and 
the other half was made up by some 

rer relations in conjunction. The 

nds at last became due, and I 
chanced to’ be present on a visit to 
my old friend Singlebeard, when the 
young man came to demand his 
uncle's quota of the money required. 
I knew nothing of the matter, but 
I could not help noticing the change 
in old Saundy's look, the moment 
that the lad made his appearance. 
I suppose he thought him too fo 
pish to be a sole dependant on the 
credit of others, and perhaps judged 
his success in business, on that ac- 
count, rather doubtful. At all events, 
he had a certain quizzical dissatis- 
fied look that I never observed be- 
fore, and to that all his remarks were 
conformable. 

“That's surely a very fine horse 
of your's, Jock ? Hech, man, but he 
is a sleek one. How much corn does 
he eat in a year, this hunter of your’s, 
Jock ?” 

‘¢ Not much, Sir, not much. He 
is a very fine horse that, uncle. Look 
at his shoulder ; and see what limbs 
he’has got ; and what a pastern !— 
How much do you suppose such a 
horse would be worth, now, uncle ?” 

“ Why, Jock, I cannot help think- 
ing’ he is something like Geordy 
Dean’s daughter-in-law, nought but 
a spindle-shankit devil ; 1 would not 
wonder if he had cost you eighteen 
pounds, that greyhound of a crea- 
ture.” | 

“What ‘a prime judge you are! 
Why, uncle, that horse cost eighty- 
five guineas last Autumn. He is a 
real blood horse that; and has won 
a great deal of valuable plate.” 

“ Oh! that indeed alters the ease ! 
And have’ you got all that valuable 
plate?” 

“ Nay, nay, it was before he came 
to my hand.’ 

think that’ was rather a pity 
now, Jock. I cannot help parr 
that was'a great'pity’; because if you 
had got it, say. then have rad 
something you could 
owh. So you don’t know how 
corn that fellow eats fh'a year 
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ess when isona journey, andthen |; 
oth 
ya | oan average of, 
Leeds are, 


fourteen, shillings a-week 


ur: 


doen, Lanes 

48 £36): Sa.) for 

and there wilk be abeuthalf,as much 
tor 


besides ;,, on the 
whole, will.cost.you about 
(at 


liyery,,.; 
re is an, 


te 


it 

God. bless Yous | ‘Six,,.t to 

now, And then, eon- 
and. conyenience . of 
travelling on a creature as.that, | 
with one of your vile low- 

hacks; goes, through. ., 

anlna 
Old. Saundy paddled. away, from . 


again turned, round, before got 
halfeway.— Righty. Jock! “ate 
thing like ,gatheri 


a on¢ey and ers. bs 
berks ye—I think is 


necessity for flying when is. 

You 

t towns eeping all 

eyes you, and using every 
lonesh to. attain. go 

How, the devil,can you. do,this,, if 

“YOU ¢ were ing through the. 

Instead of. giving... 


u a. good order, will come-to. their 
say—there, goes, the. 
abuy 


never any.,; 
think. 4, 72 Ying 
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pet, 


His compre 
it in; 


hekFup bit hand hands, 
2 great burst of breath, “ What. 


ension could hat 
‘opened his pha es wide, 
ming, with Pgs 
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hrew me if I know ; he never qneriaous, profits there ust obe.in 
“three your, 


hat his tailors bill 


w 


“snapping. The, o 


acturcr,—Jock, they say old ,acquait 


Lee. 


easiness. Haw ‘did 
fine -hoots, and spurs,,cost 
yearly ? 


and (same, Toan- 


every thing inthe, 


- Me» @Hoif the young, gentleman had 


forsign country, of which 
40, Note 
wn exexy particular, ‘The,nephaw 
3 
6, queries 
impressing, on his fru- 
afar greater, idea ais 
nditure than,.was neces 
which my. friend could 
of, help elp viewing as utterly extrava- 
to yas word to 
Immediately on: the removal of the 
¢loth, the young gentleman, with- 
drew into another room, and sending 
for his,uncle to speak with; himy,. he 
there, explained, the nature .of his 
errand, and how, absolutely, negessary 
it was forhima to, have, the «money 
.the, relief of sbondy, 
wag off, in aitwinkling, He 


_come.from a 


ing. 
answered 

Ut | 

gal mind 

eX 


the stable, toward the house, chuck- .had.no money for tiene, cop- 
“dng and laughing), to, but .per/--net the his 


fi 


and. had. won it 490. 
ive.itto any one to, throwaway, fo 


galloping -horses,, 
1 Ther ithe. parlour, and 
some. whisky,; teddy; tage- 
wasn and 
civil 
of, the 


his, 

prder,,as 


and attentiy 


began. to.br 


soon let me, 
ent opinion 0 Pp 

what I supposed... He said he was a 
good lad ; an ingenious and honest 
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himself to them ‘as ‘rain- 
ed bevund ‘all redress ; reprobating 
al? te while'the inconsistency of his 
unele, and lis unaccountable and 
The most 'part of the Youn 
tleman’s’ relations’ wére 
may at this default of the’ uncle's ; 
‘but one’ of them ‘the iost deeply 
engaged in the ‘tratisaction, after 
listening seriously to the narration, 
instead of being vexed, only laugh- 
ed immoderately at t whole af- 
fair, and said he never heard any 
thing so comic and truly ludicrous. 
“Go your ways home, and mind 
your business,” said he ; “ you do 
not know any thing of old wnele 
Sandy: leave the whole matter to 
me, and I shall answer for his share 
of the eoncern:” You will be an- 
‘swerable for that which never will 
happen, then,” said the nephew. If 
the money is not paid till he advance 
it, the sum shall never'be paid on 
this side of time.’ You may as well 
try to extract it from the rock on the 
side’ of the mountain.” “Go your 
ways,” said the other. “It is evident 
that you can do nothing in the busi- 
‘mess; and were the sum three times 
the amount of what it is, I shall be 
answerable for it.” It turned out 
srecisely as this gentleman predicted ; 
‘but no man‘will conceive old 
motive for refusing that which he 
was in “fact bound to’ perform. He 
could not bear to have it known that 
he had done so ‘liberal and generous 
‘an action, and wished to man 
matters so, that his nephew might 
believe the money to have been rais- 
‘éd by some other means, and that he 
was nothing obliged to him for it ; 
besidés; he could not put his nephew 
to the same school in which he him- 
‘self had been ta namely, the 
school of actual adversity; but he 
‘Wanted to ‘five him a touch of “ideal 
‘misfortune, that he ‘might learn the 
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‘To the Editor of the Ediaburgh Magazine. 
Sra, dl ore 

I cons1DER m very much like 
Lord Byron. You may ‘stare, my 
good Sir, at this unexpected declara- 
tion’; but I can ‘assure yout it the 
fact. Letting alone all peculiarities 


of mind, in I am his exact 
coun - The two Sosias ‘were 


not more alike. I have been seve- 
ral times mistaken for his lordship, 
and have once been even horse-whip- 
ped for him. I can hardly go into a 
party without becoming subject 
of many a whisper among the fe- 
male end of the room. “ Lord! what 
a poetical face !—how like Lord By- 
ron’s!” In'short, Mr Editor, I am, 
like his lordship, a very interesting 
young man, and the modestest crea- 


ture in nature. 
his lordship’s 


Seeing in the papers 
new tragedy of Proscar announced, 
of a piece of that 


I bethought myself 
name, which J myself had formerly 
written (for Iam one of the “ genus 
irritabile”) on that subject, and 
which I intend sometime to daz- 
gle the world with in print. I have 
sent it to yon, in order that you 
may review it, as I am unwilling 
to publish the whole tragedy at 
present. 
I need not ask what is your opi- 
nion of my work—there can be but 
one opinion of its merits. My 
friend Mr Erasmus Webster (a very 
clever man!) thinks as I do, that 
there cannot exist two opinions on 
the subject. I once shewed it to 
Jack Scruesnip!—Would you be- 
lieve it? he advised me to put it in 
the fire !—In ‘the fire! sheer envy! 
He once told a certain person that 
I was little better than—what do 
you think, my dear sir ?+little bet- 
ter than—an ass / Oh, 
But I must give up scrawhng 
to a ball— 


nee with oni 
charming girl’ likes ‘me— 
talk to het— !'‘you'd wonder 
how: delight ‘her—she smiles, and 
smiles, and’ smiles she almost 
for you. "Via! 


ovo Your 
od Gare. 
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Let us now proceed. to give an ac- 
countofthe under consideration. 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, nourishes 
an implacable hatred against Foscari, 
the Doge of Venice, for some insult 
or injury received by the. former 
fromthe Doge. | His rage transports 
him so far; that, en discovering an 
amour carried om between the son of 
Foseari» (then: in .disgutise: at his 
court) and his only daughter Julia, 
he’ resolves; ‘without hesitation, to 
sacrifice his daughter, in ‘order to 
gratify his” desire of vengeance ‘on 
the detested race of Foscari.. He 
accordingly ‘suffers them to elope 


together. Hens go to Venice, where 
the old Doge is overcome with joy on 
recovering his son, and consents to 


his marriage with his enemy’s daugh- 
ter... Sforza, in the meantime, sends 
ambassadors to Venice, under pre- 
tence of being desirous to heal up 
the breach between the two states, 
and renew his ancient. friendship 
with’ Foscari, who willingly em- 
braces his: offer, and likewise gives 
his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter with Foscari’s son. Cer- 
‘tain of Sforza’s creatures, by his di- 
rection, secretly prevail on several of 
the Venetian senators, by very ob- 
vious means, to accuse Ghiacorno 
(the Doge’s son) of treason. To 
support this accusation; a variety of 
concurrin circumstances are brought 
together by those in Sforza’s in- 
terest; but the principal cireum- 
‘stance offered is a letter, found in 
Ghiacomo’s chamber, (and which is 
‘in Yeality deposited ‘there ‘by one ‘of 
- the conspirators), importing to be 
from Sforza, with offers ofhis daugh- 
ter’s hand, provided that Ghiacomo 
_ should assist, in his secret 
signs against the Venetian state. He 
_is.conderaned to banishment, whither 
his wife accompanies him. ,...His fa- 
lis: deposed, and after 
The piece opens with a ‘conference 
between Sforza and onfident 
‘Contarino; the latter dis- 
closes the affection which>‘he has 
a 
is 
“minor “inipor 


wih 


‘a, Wild, and 
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_[Dee. 
rather unconnected raving of Sfor- 


za, which we transcribe" 

How sweet ped 

And shall the proud Doge erwesstnual 
phant fall 

Before conquering arm! and all is 


Pitish to together Milan’s flag unfurl'd 
Shall ‘wave exulting pany’ 

towers, / 

Poor humbl’d Venice 3 yes, it shall be : SO ; 

There soon shall Sforza reign 
supreme, 

With undivided power. was 
‘that? 


I the vivid 
Of plays upon. the air! 
Again! the solemn peal reverberates, 
Upon my ear; the plashing rain ait 
In ws aa torrents from the sky, and 


Upon the fated earth ; y beating heart 

Sickens within—but must arotise’ 

My soul from such a reverie; nor sink ' > 

Captive to these alarms. I’m §forza yet— 

The enemy of Foscari; unshaken, 

bear 


Venice, my future ‘kingdom, on ‘their 
«brow.— 
Then rave, ye, clements— ye 
And. thou, strange. dine, thou. ‘unknown 
visitant, 
That meng thou com’st, art, gone, 
injor onl} 
it exists no long 
But flashes on the startled ey¢,, 
Like the pale visions of deceitful hope 3 
Whigh, it hath, blasted with’ de 
gleam.— bas. 
This i is well. It is, however, too 
‘Were to ‘judge 
we ‘perhaps ‘mi 
somewhat in King C vein. 
let it pass: eontda doid 
One other extract, and Ae have 
“done with “this 


proses th arrival pf 
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Comes the bright. star, of 
my heart 

Beats for thy blest embrace ! how my old 
frame 


Struggles with joys, and. trambles in its 
ecstacy !— 

Hark ido I hear them?-—no, ‘tis but. the 
step 

Of passing sentinels. How long they are! 

And can he rack his aged father thus, 


_ Who wishes, but once more,.to see his 


face, 
And die! But stay, I hear some voices 
near 5 


Yes,)mearer) they approach, and one of 


them, 
Would ’twere Ghiacomo.—Yes,’ tis my 
son.— 
‘In the third ‘act, the plot advances 
with rapid strides towards the cata- 
strophe. ‘It contains the embassy 
from Sforza to Venice—a banquet— 
anda good deal of love. 

The following account of the fes- 
tivities on the occasion of the mar- 
riage, mil Pave a place among our 
CLEET PUB FT 
Mar. Where shall 
To tell you, Signiors ? It defies account— 
The citizens of Venice will appear 
Cloth'd in their gayest dress—éach coun- 
MOUS ¢enanice 
of care, and beaming ‘with de. 


The houses hid with ounite and adorn’d 
With wreathes of brilliant flow’rets, will 
display 
spectitcle—the tuneful songs, 


And the rejoicing voices of the crowd, 


heir various strains with 


Complete, will crown the wholes: Then, 
the waves’ 

“Appears a lovely sight—even surpassing, 
_If possible, the first ; the  peagee 
‘And garizares in festive colours deck’d, 
And burnish’d gold, wilt gates : in ‘the 
ond from innumerable shades of light,’ 
2iMore sbeautgous thar: the avched how of 


Which shines respley 

waft, qiong the 


yale ‘Harttiiny’ 


Bat it 
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Believe me not again.—— 
banquet scene follows— 


_Doge, Good e’en, my lords, pad 
Inost gentle ladies— 
May and joyous ve with 
you! 10 
This ought to be a glad amotsibtyis-Itie 
Upon a glad occasion. Gentlemen, 
Let me forewarn you ta beware your hearts, 
Yor, from the bright cyes. can 
See glancing 
From sable masks, like etars ia the dark 


night, 
I ween they are in danger.x— 
Vit. ( disguised) One cannot stay” 
Long here, and cease to feel 
The effects of the enchantment which pet- 
vades 
The very soul. 
Doge. I cannot pity you, 
If you are captive to some gentle’ maid,» 
Who will relieve your anguish as mong 
caused it ; 
But if she has an unrelenting breast, | 
Then God a’ mercy on thee! 
Ghi. Good, my lord, 
That cannot be the case, for, as 1 think, 
This is Signior Vitelli, and no lady 
Is harsh to him-— 
Vit. My lord I fear 
There is not much truth in the chatacter 
Which ‘you haye given me. , I but aspire 
To bea willing servant of the fair ones, 
Not hoping any guerdon for my slavery-— 
Enter Julia, habiled as Diana. 
‘Hail! 
Upon your votaries- 
Jul. Sir, my crescent needs , 
Must shine upon a votary so pleasant. 
Vit. 1 am most fortunate, lady, to. be 


| 

With such your approbation, . 0, bright 
goddess, 7 

‘Tn pity to the rival moon ‘which silvers: 

The fieecy clouds, and trembles on the 
waves 

To-night, let me beseech you to confine 


Your beauties to this palace go 
‘Forth front these ‘will Lest thit oon, 


‘séeing'you 
outshine an fet 
lustre, 
‘your dwedt accents 


lere-her back again, 
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‘The ladies of the earth ; but as for me, 
Who dwelrin the cold’ I cannot 
bend 

My heart to loye-Zho, Six, 1 not even to 

‘Vit.O let the soft gale of my amorous 
sighs 

Breathe warmth into your frozen 

Juli. Ah} Sir, 

*T would Jamentable waste of sighs ; 

moon” 

Warms not with the sun’s rays; then 
prythee, sweet Sir, 

Keep your soft sighs, and dulcet sen- 
fences, 

For those who more.can value them. 


_ SONG, 
Vitelli. 


O list to my sigh; love, 
O yield to my tear! » 


O smile to me here! 


“O, cold as the crescent 
‘That shines on thy brow ; 

Love to others.is pleasant, 
Is rapture—but thou— 


In the triumph of beauty... 
Forbid’st me to sigh 5 4 lob bod 
In vain, with all duty, 
_Lbend to thine eyes... 


thee, 
vain I implore thee, _. 


Doge. Nowy ladies; will you grant 


favour to us ? 
I think you'll not-tefitse it. “Willy 
In festive dance with these giry cavaliers 
Kach eye Smiles val, Be 
y lords—I need not ask you 'to ‘select 
TheJatties ye -pay yor vows! 
mott tstbasw og Dahté: 
nter Contarino masqued-—i moves 
waradl! 
Con. words teob baA 
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FAY, Cem Here isthe, letter, see chat thou 
My and do net shine onloye: Into. his. chamber, “Then the day is ours, 
My darts are made to strike the bristling This tH of paper shall destroy the power 
W wot Of F ‘oscari’s TACe, wl it from its. 
My drrows fry to:wouhd'the panting hind preatness, 
I deal not in the arms) whieh Cupid And ‘take it ‘than the vile—be- 
shions. oy gone 
Tet be ‘but struck thee is ‘not’ a “place for ‘our con- 
So thiit, in dying, am ‘slain by thee, Begone be eure thou dost it 
Jul. O Sir, I could not think 
A gentléfian Who is so priz’d amongst Doge. 0) 


And you, fair ladies, will you honour me 
With yourattendance ata trifling banquet 
Before you leave me? And then ren 
to rest ; 
And may sweet dreams attend: ass. tilt = 
morrow 
Shall waken us to fresh: You, 
Ghiacomo, 
Will shew these noble guests unto the 
[Exeunt all but 
Con. To.morrow—aye! to-morrow—, 
‘but the-sun 
That rises on that morrow shall behold 
A different sight—the brow, how smooth 
with pleasure, 
Shall writhe with agony. The heatt now 
glad 
Shal} be tormented with: ‘despair. ‘This, 
show, 
Tht feast, and prepa- 
0 
Shall prove as false as the py | fruit. 
That turns to ashes. Yea ! to-morrow’s 


Shall ee thee ued hy 
That rising sun shall 


but when 
It sets—where—what will thou be 
Enter Pisani, 
Well, hast thou done it ? rw 
Pisa. It.is done, my friend 
The cloud has set.on Hoscart! 5 sun, which’ 
 mever, , A 
Again shall shine i in splendour om a is 
done! 
Con. We will be [Bown 


- 


‘ 


garden soone, which 
affords a specimen of the-love*work 

of this: tragedy but-we cannot sta 
to transcri bus tanger" 
o/The fourth ‘act: titi, 

and is filled with divers long s 
as dull as the orations of 't 

grave® ‘of. ‘the: Taw. “Bat, 
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next extract of high 
violent ‘and ‘ener-_ 
getic’ burst ‘of feeling, combining 
with 

t expresses those sentiments which 
we imagine a feeling and_ sensible, 
mind would conceive, and, a. noble 
and courageous .one.,embody, in the 
language of indignation. Letitspe 
for itself—, te‘ob wods od 
Doge. Malipiero—peace—’tis vain 
To strive ’gainst factious -voice-xit is de- 
Ghiacomo:must die. Yea, before one 
Of those who call themselves the Senate, 

had 
Ta’en his seat in this assembly, *twas 
Decided. — 
They came not here to judge, but to con- 
demn— 
They came not here to enquire if he was 
guilty— 
They came not here to acquit-the inno- 
cent—- 

They came to slay him !—and_ with 
mockery. | 

Of justice, to. gloss.o’er their treachery. 

(To Pisani.) 

For thee, .poor wretch! who art the ins 
strument 

Of greater villains, who have Jed thee on, 

For hope of this world’s treasures, to 


Thy immortal being—I despise, but pity 
thee, 
Thou canst not raise a feeling, but con- 
tempt ; 
And. ye, proud lords of Venice, who have 
done 
This day a deed, to .immortalize your 
names, 
Which, while a heart can frame a curse— 
a tongue a 
Give utterance to it—shall be handed. 
down 
To ages after ages—to:hold ap 
Unto succeeding generations, as 


Names of deep execration, which should 
Unspoken—only whisper’d in a breath __ 
Of maledictiononly whisper'd when. 
None bit the wind can hear ;—still 
those winds 
"Shall bear “onwards, ‘till ‘the death 
F.mbracing in them every thingof hatred, 
Disgust and detestation 
"Tis, true,| that) have 
ather 28 Hub 2p 
And revel in the blood ye pant to spi 


heartrrtbat, 
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Go—glut yourselves” with 


The fall of att - 
The Doge’s wishes for his ungrate- 
ful. eonntry..must be given together’ 
with the prison scene. grid ai jon Imeb | 


Restrain yourself, may, 


“not cast 
An angry thought on like. these; 
Uniworthy ‘indignation—they have 
od 
Accomplish’d their great aim—have has, 
And may I be an offering, to propitiate. », 
The private feuds and discords which ha 
rankled wa 
So long in Venice! My fate is now as, 
nothing; 
It is for you, my father, that I grieve; 
Leaving you desolate, amongst your ene- 
mies. 
Doge. Think not of me, my son—my 
course is over 
A few, a very few days more, and I am 
gone, 
And sleep with my forefathers—with a 
race 
Of nobles, ever loyal to their country, 
In thought and deed. Yes, 1 shall short- 
ly sleep 
With these who have quitted this rough 
scene before me 
And-then, when hatred ’gainst me 
have ceas’d, 
For envy cannot reach the peaceful grave, 
Some one shall linger at my tomib—and 


drop 
A tear for the last Foscari. — ‘ 
Enter Julia. 
Julia. Oh, Ghiacomo ! 
And do I find thee thus ! age 


Ghi. Do not weep, love; 
You find me in a ptison ; but T would not 


Exchange this dungeon for the palages 
Of those who doom’d tne 


For all their ‘splendid hanquets-—I am 
innocent, | 
And,, my, greiter 
thee’ 
Is, this then, the thy service ?! 
Ghi. And yet chan, 
have ton boon 
My Julia, to.yisit me.» banitin'dy 
And. ymust go a wanderer from my 
My father, and. 
Julia. And dost thou thiinkeif 
That wills when« thou: pohe, 
Ghiacomo, 
To carry on existence, loathing life, 
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No! with thee; 

All toils will be as 

Enliven’d thy “presence, 

Will ‘new: mei DK 

Ghi. No, my Julia, ~tqow oH 


The exile braves; thou mustremain and be 
A daughter'to’my fathen—_ 
Doge. Not for 

Shall she’ remain, my son $ my length. 
ened life 

Draws to its close. 

Ghi.' Say not so, my father 3 
The envious tide, whieh’ hath destroy’d 
my fortunes, 

Now sated with the ruin it hath made, 
Shall stay its headlong consis and thou 
shall live 

Lov'd and respected.— 
Doge. Vain fond dreams, Ghiacomad ; ; 
I know my fate ; tis but a few tionths 
since 

Tt was foretold me, chat e’er May moons 


in my life depriv’a 


Of my proud station. 


Then go with him, my daughter; other 
lands, 


Kinder than that which he hath fought 

and bled for, | 

Will give you refuge in a foreign clime. 

Unknown, unenvied, ye shall spend your 
days 

And whatsoever fate, an ‘Old 


But first my heart pants’ for’ its’ ‘native 


rm visit ilan, ‘if thou wilt anuennt. 


Chi 


Ghi Welcome, my déarest friend! 
Gh. lord—. 5 ¥2 Yous 
Ghi. No more your totd 5 am but aa, 
‘Poseari’} but that title is 
thant énemiés can gi 


Te 
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Ghi. ’Tis ramour’d, noble Doge, 
That the ungrateful senate have intcntion 
To depose their princes 

Doge. well—go on, Ghiotto, 
On whom will their fresh choice fall ai 

'Ghe Tt is said, 

Pasqual Malipiero will succeed to 
The ducal seat. 

Doge. He is a worthy nobleman, 

And will in all things: strive: to promote 
the good 

Of Venice—I am glad—since I shall’ be’ 

No longer Doge--that I shall be sueteeded 

By such a man—Yes, I rejoice for thee, 

My country! be thou blest when I am 
gone! tut 

My actions have been for thee in my life, 

And, in my death, receive wishes 
may’st thou 

Continue, as thou hast been, mighty ! be 

A Queen above the nations ! may no aie. 
cord 

Disturb thy native fear'd 
honour’d— 

Fear’d by the bad, and honour’d by the 
virtuous, 

Still hold on thine uninterrupted ‘contrees 

Of glory ! loyal subjects fill thy state— 

Subjects who will love thee, wet 
have lov’d thee; 

But not like me rewarded—Fare 

‘And, if my wish could ought avail, be thou 

Perpetual Levit. 

AT 

“We must now hasten to a, conclu- 
sion. But the speech of Sforza, when 
disappointed in his schemes of ambi- 
tion, and imagining his daughter to 
be dead, must not be lost. 

Sforza (solus.) 

Sfor. These are thy joys,’ revenge! 
these thy delights, 
Soaring ambition !' Is this the fulfiltrient 
Of the high promises with which ae led me 
To my perdition? Yes, prorfis’d that, 
the, mighty, should ‘the 

has 


mightiest, - 
that, when I. should, ‘be. more, 


and this 
From whence it rose, still tha ty lasting 

‘fame, we iS 

grle 

AS 

Should be mem ev tage. 
2201 5 red pat ot slangh ot 


| 
To tell the worst-~ 
| 
Thou must remain; thy tender delicate 
frame 
a Cannot sustain the toils and dangers s 
i) 
Be with you ! 
¥ Julia, T must go-with you, Ghiacomo, 
‘ 
as thee 
j 
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That lures the thirsting: to 
death — h 

For you I’ve lost all that 

Have burst the ties of nature—sacrifie’d! 

My daughter—Yes, I have destroy’d' 

The loveliest piece of innocence: that e'er 

Fond nature was) to 
me 

The source of was the 
Star): 

Whose serene radiance beam’d my 
heart 

And soften’d all my woes—I gaz’d upon 

As on a gem of most excelling lustre, 

The richest ornament of my diadem— 

But ing fiends, in between 


And ‘dima’ my sight—Oh, woe un- 
speakable ! 
I have lost her for ever—and she being 
What now remains to chain me to this 
earth ? 
Or rather, do not thousand motives urge 
My quick departare hence? What isdeath, 
That I should fear it ? it is but asleep— 
A. sweet ‘eternal sleep; "tis to exist 
No longer, and to feel no more the pangs 
Which. now torment me ; "tis to rot 
to lie 
In. inanimation, and to feed 
Phe mmennest reptiles-Man, oh, 
> i—man . 
That rank’st thyself first i in tne scale im- 
aft 'ense 
Of béing>-wonder of the universe! 
‘creation !--Is then, thy 
The last stage of thy being ?-~do thy 
triumphs, 
Thy.glory, and thy, power, allend in this ? 
Utter annihilation !---but begone, 
Ye.womanish reflections !---be thyself 
Once more, Ludovico--here end thy my 
And with them end+— 
‘interview between the ex- 
piring his newly-elected 


mm sh the play and our ex- 


Ned eceive me, for I feel the 


of soon my, pangs 
all cease, orl dit 

Phy. are... rove bilyodé 


00 easit spirit. 


woest 


Belov'd and honour'd... Merit 
Fos. Well, I thank chem foe. ites: 
Haye you seen 'Pasqual, the new 
1 have, Sir, 
I saw him in his way towards the 
Fes,How did look, Sir? 
Phy. Sad and melancholy. 
And when he, pastyour former habitation, 
He wept.— 
'08., Wat did he weep 
Thou hast a noble soul, and, thou art 
worthy 
To wear the ducal cap—-What said the 
people ? 

Phy. Nothing till they were past, oud 
then some whisper’d 
Among themselves---and then — was 

a murmur 
Of Foscari. 
Fos. Ha---think they of me yet ? 
Well, Sir, proceed--- 
Phy. Then they came ot 
To the ducal palace, where, in, ful ay- 
sembly, 
They offer’d him the coronet. 
Fos. And what then ?, 
Phy. Taking it in his hand, he said to 
them, 
*¢ Nobles and Senators of Venice, i 
Witness for me, that I sought. not. this. 
Ye fore’d it on me, for 1 wish’d it not, ' 
For ye have taken it from a better man.” 
And then arose. so great @ noise, some 
crying 
“ Long. live Melipiera}” and. some 
Murmuring at your deposition, that 
He could no more be heard... All this 
was told me 
By one of the senators. M 


Enter an Attendant, 
Ait. My lord, here is...» 
A gentleman who desires  apeuk with 
you. 
Fos. What canbe want with le 


Enter Pasqual Malipiero now Doge). 
P. M. Excuse, me, for 
this intrusion. 
Fos. You are “Bir, and 


Ask an excuse, 
P, M.S not of 

I come to,ask forgiveness from thee—I-, 

Have been elected Doge ;, yet, F. A 

pe wish’d it not—I am unworthy, fo, 


“The ‘seat honour’d by thy, Jaje do- 


minion. — 
Would that I could Festord to; thee, the 
ze re 7 

wr 
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For I was old and weak—yet I had 


grown 60 

In saving the republic. It was hard, 

At such a time, to be quite thrown aside 

As one no longer useful—for the short 

Time which I should have liv’d to fill 
that seat, 

They might have spar’d me; but it was 
not 80 

They've shorten’d that short time; but 
I will not 

Speak ought against them, that thou 
should’st not hear--- 

Ought to accuse them. Venice, fare 
thee well--- 

1 do forgive them who have been the 
cause 

Of so much ill to me.—( faints. ) 

I am myself again ; but it is for 

A moment only; fare you well, my 
friends ! 

Malipiero, may thy reign be glorious 

And peaceful! and may’st thou succeed 

Where I have fail’d!---may Venice, under 
thee, 

Bloom with a renovated splendour !-.- 
may 

Noills conspire to blast thy quiet reign !--- 

And may’st thou, for thy services, find 
gratitude } 

Say Foscari died a friend to thee---an 
enemy 

To none. My breath fails me: lay me 
down. 

My dearest wish is for thee, Venice! my 
next 

For thee, Ghiacomo—my child—my 
country--- 

Farewell! Oh !———( Dies. ) 

P. M. It is over---that bright spirit, 

That noble habitant of its earthly dwell- 
ing-place, 

ls fled for ever. Foscari---I lov’d thee, 

Admir’d, esteem’d, and honour'd thee. 
Thou'rt gone, 

Where envy shall not follow thee; no 
cares 

Shall haunt the grave, thy narrow dwell- 
ing-place, 

Where thy frail form shall slumber. Yes, 
thy body 

Shall fall to dust; but thy immortal part, 
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Which time cannot destroy, nor the rude 
force 

Of hostile elements, that shall remain 

Unquenchable, eternal; when of those 

Who have destroy’d thee, of the country 
which 


Thou'st liv’d and died for, not an atom 
remains 

To tell that they once were. E’en on earth 

Thou shalt not die. In honour’s breath 
thou liv’st 

A second life, more lasting than the first, 

Which is now ended---and we soon shall 
follow, 

And be with thee.---O ! may we be like 
thee ! 


We have now concluded our ex- 


tracts from this piece, and doubt not 


that our readers will concur with us 
in thinking of its merits. 
It —a not without faults, but 
they are the spots of the sun, un- 
noticed in the blaze of lustre, which 
overpowers them. We cannot say 
what kind of a production will issue 
from the pen of Lord Byron; but 
if he excels the one of which we 
have here given a few specimens, we 
will allow that he has done wonders. 
The love scenes in this play are beau- 
tiful and simple, and abound in the 
most touching pathos. ‘The speech 
of the Doge in the fourth act is equal 
almost to any thing of the kind we 
have ever seen, not excepting the dy- 
ing speech of Faliero. | 

We hope the author will publish 
this tragedy. 

The historical grounds of the 
piece are but slight. The sentence 
of young Foscari, and the deposition 
and subsequent death of the Doge, 
are warranted by the history of the 
times; the rest seems merely the 
creation of the poet's brain. It is 
time, however, to finish our view of 
this piece, which we do with a favour- 
able impression of the talents of the 
author. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLIC ATION. 


LON DON. 

Mr Waldeck, a German, bas recently 
arrived in England, from India, and is 
preparing an account of his travels through 
Africa, from Egypt to the cage of Good 

-vA&rthur Brooke has.in the press, a new 
v olume, entitled, Restrospection, and other 
Poems. » 

Professor Monck has been occupied for 
three or four years in preparing a life of 
Doctor Bentley ; a. work which it is ex- 
pected will be put to press early in the 
ensuing spring. 

Speedily, will. published, in. four 
volumes Syo. the History of. Tuscany, 
from the most remote and obscure times 

of Etrusean Antiquity, down to the es- 
tablishinent of the Grand Duchy, 

The second yolume of Sir R. K. Por- 
er’s ‘Travels in ‘Georgia, Persia, Arme- 
nia; Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. is nearly 
ready for publication. 

In ‘a ‘few days will’ be published, the 
Private and corifidential correspondence of 
Charles ‘Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, 
principal minister to King Willian, for a 
considerable period of his reign. By the 
Rev. Anchdeacon Coxe. 

A Translation of Baron Larrey’s new 
werk, entitled, a Collection of Surgical 
Observations,.. with Noies, is preparing 
for publication. 

An interesting volume of Travels, by 
W. J. Burchell, Esq. will appear shortly. 
MrB.’s researches in the interior of South- 
ern Africa, during a five years residence in 
that country, comprise a variety of disco- 
veries and observations, which have never 
yet been laid before the public. Nume- 
rows éngravings, from the author’s own 
drawings, and an entirely new map, will 
ihustrete the work. | 

A new edition (being the Ath), of 


-versations on .Chemistry, is preparing, 
with considerable additions. . 


_The author of the, Bachelor and the 


> Manzied. ‘Man, Hesitation, &c. will shortly 


publish a new Novel, entitled, the Waman 
of Genius. 

The Memoirs of the Court of King 
James the First, by Lucy Aikin, in 2 vols. 
Svo. are nearly ready. 

Mr A. T. Thomson, F.LS. &e. &e. 
has in the press, Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Botany. Part I. 

The Sixth Part of Dr. Whitaker's .Ge-.. 
neral History of the County of York, is 
just ready. 

The Rev. S. Burder, A.M. is preparing 
a new edition of his Oriental Customs. 

VOL. IX. 


Mr Charies Milla, author of the blister: 
of the Crusades, wii shertiy lay befere tt). 
publie the first part, |taly, 
the Travels of Theodore Ducasyeim various 
countmes of Kurope, at the period ef th. 
revival of Letters and Art. 

Two Voyages are preparing for publi- 
cation, to New South Wales and Van- 
Dieman’s Land. . By Thomas, Reid, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, and Surgeon of the Reyal 
Navy. 

The Speeches of the late Right Hon. 


Henry Grattan, edited by his son, will 


appear shortly, in 4 vals. 8vo. 

Vol. ILI. of the Dublin Hospital Re- 
ports and Communications in Medicine 
and Surgery, will be published in De- 
cember. 

Shortly will be published, Practical 
Observations on Paralytic Affections, St. 
Vitus’ Dance, Distortions of the Spine, 
and Deformities of the Chest and Limbs, 
arising from Chronic Rheumatism, Rick- 
cts, Gout, dc. illustrative of the beneficial 
effects of Muscular Action, with Cases. 
By W. Tilleard Ward, F.L.5. 

Mr W. H. White, of Bedford, has a 
work in the press on the Theory and 
Practice of Numbers. 

Mr Rootsey is about to publish a large 
Map of the world, upon an improved pro- 
jection. It will represent all countries 
in their respective and relative sizes, with 
the least possible distortion, and in one 
area. 

Miss. A. M. Porter is, writing a Ro- 
mance, to be entitled Roche Blanc, or 
the Hunters of the Pyrennees, 

_ A new volume, by the author of the 
beautiful Tale of Elen Fitzarthur, en- 
titled the Widow’s Tale, and other,Poem=, 
will be published in December; also 
new edition of Ellen Fitzarthur. 

Dr Watkins, author of the General 
Biographical Dictionary, .will,,shortly 
publish a work consisting of Memoirsot 
Self-educated Persons, who, by their own 
exertions, have risen to eminenee. in liter- 
ature and science. 

Miss Benger is engaged in Memoirs 
of the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which will be published in the course of 
the winter. 

Early in next month will appear the 
Aid to Memory, being a Common-Place 


_Book,.arranged upon a new plan, with 


an alphabetical index, consisting of up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty heads, 
such as occur in general reading; and 
suited alike to the student, the scholar, 
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the man of pleasure, and the man of bu- 
siness. By J. A. Sargant. 

A work entitled the Present State of 
Europe, will shortly appear. 

In a few weeks will be published, an 
Appendix to Professor Orfila’s General 
System of Toxicology, or Treatise on 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Poisons, 
containing all the additional matter re- 
lating to that science published by the 
“uthor in his last work. 

A new edition is in the press, with con- 
siderable additions, of Systematic Edu- 
cation, or Elementary Instruction in the 
various departments of Literature and 
Science, with Practical Rules for study- 
ing each Branch of useful Knowledge, by 
the Rey. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, 
and the Rev. Lant Carpenter, L.L.D. 

About the middle of December will 
be published a new edition of that great 
guide to the stage in its most interesting 
time, Colley Cibber’s Apology for his own 
Life, enlarged by about two hundred 
notes upon the biography, criticism, nar- 
rative, and anecdote of the author. The 
work -will also have an index, (for the 
first tume,) an editorial preface, and por- 
trart. 

Hints towards the right Improvement 
of the present Crisis, by Jos. Jones, M.A. 
are in the press. 

The Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, which 
has been suspended in consequence of 
the failure of its late publisher, has fal- 
len under the management of new pro- 
prietors, who will publish the fifth part 
of that work, Ist of January 1822. 

Early in January will appear a small 
volume by Mrs Davis, of Frome, enti- 
tled Helps to Devotion, in the entire lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, on a plan sug- 
gested by the late Mrs Brunton. 

Dudley Fosbroke, M.A. F.A.S., author 
of ** British Monachism,” &c. announces 
Berkeley Anecdotes; consisting of Ab- 
stracts and Extracts of Smyth’s Lives of 
the Berkeleys, illustrative of Ancient 
Manners and the Constitution. 

Mr Hone’s Answer to the Quarterly 
Review, in refutation of the calumnies 
in the article on the Apocryphal New 
Testament, and in defence of himself for 
having published that work, will appear 
ina few days. 

A volume is in the press correspond. 
ing in size with the Vocal Library, which 
will contain nearly 2500 Anecdotes. 

A History of Lady Jane Grey and her 
Times, by Mr George Howard, is an- 
nounced for publication in December. 

Mr James Townsend is preparing for 


Works preparing for Publication. 


Dec. 


publication, a translation of the Bachelor 
of Salamanca, a novel by Le Sage. 

The Rev. Mr Piggot is engaged on a 
small work entitled the Young Snicide 
Preserved; a narrative founded on the 
case of Mr G. J. Furneaux, who shot 
himself at White Conduit House, Sep- 
tember 1821. 

The Preacher, in 6 vols, 12mo. is 
preparing for publication, consisting of 
Sketches of Original Sermons, from the 
MSS. of two eminent divines of the last 
century, with a familiar Essay on Pulpit 
Composition, principally intended for 
young ministers and lay preachers. 

The Author of the Mystery, or Forty 
Years Ago; and of Calthorpe, or Fallen 
Fortunes, is about to come forward with 
a Tale, entitled Lollardy, founded on the 
persecutions which marked the opening 
of the Fifteenth Century. 

The Rev. H. Cotes, vicar of Bedling- 
ton, is about to publish the Resurrection 
of Lazarus, in a course of sermons on 
the eleventh chapter of St John’s Gospel, 
from the French of Beausobre. 

The proprietor of the Portraits of the 
British Poets, informs the subscribers to 
that work, that, in consequence of the 
much-lamented death of Mr Thurston, 
the publication of Part XI. has been 
unavoidably postponed from the Ist of 
Novy. to the Ist of January, when two 
parts will be published together. 

The Carnival of Death, a satirical 
Poem, by Mr Bailey, author of What is 
Life ? and other Poems, will soon appear. 


EDINBURGH. 


A new translation, with notes, of Te- 
rence’s two first Comedies, the Andrian 
and the Eunuch. By the Rev. W. Gar- 
diner, L.L.D. In one vol. 12mo. 

The Literary History of Galloway, 
from the earliest period to the present 
time ; with an Appendix, containing notes 
Historical, Ecclesiastical, and Miscella- 
neous. By the Rey. Thomas Murray. 
In one vol. Svo. 

Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Tik, in 3 
vols. 12mo. by the Author of the Annals 
of the Parish, &c. 

Early in January will be published 
Neil Gow and Son’s Sixth Collection of 
Reels, Strathspeys, Slow Airs, &c. This 
number consists almost entirely of ori- 
ginal Tunes, and contains also the last 
few compositions of Neil Gow, never be- 
fore published, 

The Court of Holyrood, Fragments of 
an old Story. 
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Monthly Lisi of New Publications. 


LONDON, 
ANTIQUITY. 

The Eighth Number, which completes 
the Work, of Views of the Cathedral 
Churches of England and Wales, with 
Descriptions. By John Chessel Buckler. 

ASTRONOMY. 

An Astronomical Catechism, illustrated 
by 25 Engravings. By C. V. Whitwell. 
Price 

AGRICULTURE. 

A Letter Addressed to Agriculturalists, 
and to the Magistrates and Clergy, on 
the subject of Hiring, Service, and Cha- 
racter, to which are added, forms of Con- 
tract between Master and Servant. By a 
County Magistrate. 4to. 2s. 

A Letter on our Agricultural Dis- 
tresses 5 their Causes and Remedies ; ac- 
companied with Tables and copper-plate 
charts. By William Playfair. Svo. 5s. 

PIOGRAPHY. 

Part IV. of Lives of Eminent Scots- 
men, with 5 Pertraits. I8mo. 2s. Gd. 

Notice Nécrologigque sur John Rennie, 
Esq. Ingenieur Civil, ct Premier Inge- 
nicur de Ja Marine Royale d’Angleterre ; 
addressé a l'Institut Royale de France. 
Par Charles Dupin. 8vo. 

CLASSICS. 

Clavis Homerica; or, Lexicon of the 
words which occur in the Iliad. By Joha 
Walker, A.B. 12mo. Ss. bd. 

Excerpta ex Livio, cum J. B. L. Crevi- 
crii, Notis integris aliorumque selectissi- 
mis, in usum Scholarum. 12imo. Gs. bds. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil, 
parily Original, and partly altered froin 
Dryden and Pitt. By John Ring. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

DRAMA. 

The Miller’s Maid: a Melo-Drama, in 

Two Acts. By John Saville Faucitt. Svo. 


2s. 6d. sewed. 


EDUCATION. 

The Greek Terminations, (including 
the Dialects and Poetic Licences) Alpha- 
betically Arranged, and Grammatically 
Explained, on the Plan of the Latin Ter- 
minations. By Jolin Carey, L.L.D. 12mo. 
4s. bound. 

Arithmetic for Children ; the Scholar's 
Book. 2s. bd. 

Arithmetic for Children ; the Teacher's 
Book. 4s. bd. 

A Key to the Parsing Exercises con- 
tained in Lindley Murray’s Grammatical 
Exercises, and in his Abridgment of En- 
glish Grammar, containing all the Prose 
Sentences, both in Etymology and Syntax, 
Parsed at fall length, and the Poetical! 


Examples, in an Abbreviated form. By 
J. Harvey. 

French Verbs Simplified ; or, a Treatise 
on French Verbs, in which the Difficulties 
of that Department of Grammar are, by 
an Easy Method, Simplified, and adapted 
to the meanest capacity. By M. Pate- 
nostre. Svo. sewed. 

An Analysis of Penmanship, containing 
some fine Specimens of Writing, with 
Rules and Observations on the Formation 
of cach Letter ; together with a Projec- 
tion of the Text Alphabet. By J. Hill, 
W.M. Price 5s. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, shew- 
ing the different governments, with a table 
of the irregular verbs, Ac. By J.C. 'Tur- 
ner. &vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Pupil’s Gazetteer, in which the 
Names and Situations of Places contained 
in Goldsmith's Abridged Histories of Kn- 
gland, Greece, and Rome, are to be found. 
ismo. Is. 

Incidents of Childhood. 2s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Part Il. of Views of the Colosseum ; 
engraved by W. B. Cooke, and J. C. 
Allen, from drawings of Major Cock burn. 
In this Work will be displayed the Stu- 
pendous Proportions, and Picturesque 
Beauties of the Colosseum, that Intcrest- 
ing Ornament of Ancient Rome. It will 
be completed in 5 Parts, containing 15 
Line Engravings, together with Plans, 
Sections, and Elevations, and a Descrip- 
tive History of the Building, super royal 
folio. each part. Proofs, £1 10s. 

Part 1. of the Holy Bible, embellished 
with Engravings. By Charlies Heath, 
from Designs by Richard Westall, Esq. 
R. A. Imperial Svo. 12s. proofs, Ao. 
Liwls. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Clarke’s New School Maps of ail the 
Principal States and Kingdoms throughout 
the World ; comprised in 28 Maps, cor- 
rected from the latest and best Authori- 
ties. Price 6d. each. 

Clarke’s New Skeleton Maps ; the scaic 
of each answering to the above, and in 
which the Chief Cities, Towns, Rivers, 
Lakes, and Mountains, are laid down, 
but their Names omitted, with a View 
to Exercise the Pupil. Price 4s. each. 

UISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Celebrated Dersons 
composing the Kit-Kat Club; with a 
Prefatory Account of the Origin of the 
Association ; illustrated by 48 Portraits 
from the Original Paintings, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller. Royal Svo. 45. bds. 
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A History of Madagascar, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing an Account of the Pre- 
sent State of Religion in the Island. By 
S. Copland, Svo. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern 
Hlistory. By James Thergold Boone. 

, BVO. Bs. 
MEDICINE. 

The Parent’s Medical and Surgical As- 
sistant, intended for the Use of the Heads 
of Families, Parochial Clergymen and 
others ; affording Familiar and Popular 
Mirections for the Management of the 
Sudden Illnesses and Various Accidents 
which require a prompt and judicious 
treatment, and will not admit of the de- 
lay necessary for procuring regular ad- 
vice. By T. A. Bromhead, M.D. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

A Treatise on Acupuncturation, being 
a Description of a Surgical Operation, 
originally peculiar to the Japanese and 
Chinese, and by them denominatgd Zin- 
King, now introduced into European 
Practice, with directions for its Perform- 
ance. By James Morss Churchill, Sur- 
geon. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Observations on those Diseases of Fe- 
males which are attended with Discharges. 
By Charles Mansfield Clarke. Royal 8vo. 
Part LI. 

A Short Account of some of the Prin- 
cipal Hospitals in France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands, with Remarks 
upon the Climate and Diseases of those 
Countries. By H. W. Carter, M.D. &c. 
Svo. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Compendious Treatise on the Theory 
and Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic 
Equations, and of Equations of the higher 
order. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. 
Svo. Gs. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Wit’s Red Book ; or, Calendar of 
Gaiety for the year 1822. <A Collection 
of Original Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. 
2s. 6d. 

No. XI. of the Cottager’s Monthly 
Visitor. 6d. 

The Cambro Briton, and General Celtic 
Repository for November 1821, to be 
continued Monthly. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Paramythia ; or, Mental Pastimes : 
being Criginal Anecdotes, Historical, De- 
scriptive, Humorous and Witty; Col- 
lected chiefly during a long Residence at 
the Court of Russia. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs on the Origin, Progress, and 
Improvement of Glass Manufactures, in- 
cluding an Account of the Patent Crys- 
‘tallo Ceramie; or Glass Incrustations. 
Ato. 

The Imperial Almanack ; or, Annual 
Compendium of Astronomical, Statistical, 
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Scientific, and Interesting Information, (a 
New Almanack.) 4s. 
MUSIC. 

Observations on Vocal Music; and 
Rules for the Accent and Emphasis of 
Poetry, which will ensure the Proper Pro- 
nunciation and Effective Expression of 
the Words. By Wm. Kitchiner, M.D. 
12mo. 4s. 

NOVELS. 

The Noble and Renowned History of 
Guy, Earl of Warwick ; containing a full 
and true Account of his many famous and 
valiant actions, remarkable and brave 
exploits, and noble and renowned vic- 
tories. Svo. 

Good Nature and Sensibility; a Novel. 
By Miss Aimwell. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
6d. 

Puzzled and Pleased ; or, the Two Old 
Soldiers, a Tale. By Francis Lathom. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

POETRY. 

Minstrel Love; from the German of 
the Author of Undine. By G. Soane, A.B. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds. 

The Hours of Contentment, a Poem. 
By Hugh Clarke. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Gorden, a Tale. <A Poetical Review of 
Don Juan. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations chiefly in Reply to Re- 
marks made in Parliament during the last 
Session, on the subject: of Government 
Clerks. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl of 
Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, on the sub- 
ject of Forgeries and Bank Prosecutions, 
on the proposed amelioration of the Cri- 
minal Law. 

THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Fragments. By M. A. Shim- 
melpenninck. S8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Private Devotion: or, Prayers princi- 
pally intended for the private use of 
Christians. By Joseph Jones, M.A. 3s. 

Six Services adapted to the Ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper. By John Trullagar, 
Minister of the Unitarian Chapel, Chi- 
chester. 

Satan’s Devices Exposed, in four Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. T. Knowles, B.A. 
2s. 6d. 

Liefchild on the Christian Temper; or, 
Lectures on the Beatitudes. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Hand of Providence manifested, in 
a Faithful Narrative of Real Facts, illus- 
trative of its Punishment of Vice, and 
Reward of Virtue; interspersed with 
Genuine Anecdotes, and Suitable Reflec- 
tions. 12mo. 6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical Guide to Ancient and 
Modern Dublin. By the Rev. G. W. 
Wright ; illustrated with 17 Engravings 
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of the Principal Views and Buildings, and 
a New and Accurate Plan of the City. 
Royal 18mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Part III. Vol. VI. of Modern Voyages 
and Travels, containing Saussure’s Re- 
cent Travels in Scotland. Price 3s. 6d. 


sewed. 4s. bds. 


Vol. IIL. of the Tour to Africa: con- 
taining a Concise Account of all the 
Countries in that Quarter of the Globe, 
hitherto visited by Europeans; with the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants ; 
selected from the best Authors, and ar- 
ranged by Catherine Hutton. 8vo. 12s. 

Travels in Palestine, through the Coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the 
River Jordan: including a Visit to the 
Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the De- 
capolis. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. ; 
with Maps, Plates, and Vignettes. 4to. 
£.3013u6d. boards. 

Journal of an Expedition 1400 Miles 
up the Orinoco, and 300 up the Arauca, 
illustrated by Plates. 8vo. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Pirate. By the Author of “ Wa- 
verley, Kenilworth,” &c. In 3 volumes, 
post 8vo. £.10116 in boards. 

The Young South-Country Weaver ; 
or a Journey to Glasgow: a Tale for the 
Radicals. And Maitland Smith, the 
murderer, a true Narrative. By the Rev. 
Henry Dunean, Ruthwell. Second edi- 
tion. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

The Cottage Fireside; or, The Parish 
Schoolmaster: a Moral Tale. By the Rev. 
Henry Duncan, Ruthwell. Fourth edi- 
tion. I12mo. 3s. boards. 

The History of Scotland, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans till the Union with 
England ; with a Supplementary Sketch 
of the Rebellion in 1715 and 1745. To- 
gether with Remarks illustrative of the 
National Institutions of the Scots, the 
Progress of Education and Literature, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. By Daniel Macintosh. 12mo. 
5s. Gd. boards. 

A Narrative of the Rise and Progress 
of Emigration, from the counties of La- 
nark and Renfrew to the New Settlements 
in Upper Canada. With a Map of the 
Townships, designs for Cottages, a plan 
of the Ship Earl of Buckinghamshire, and 
interesting Letters from the Settlements. 
By Robert Lamond, Secretary and Agent. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Outlines of Phrenology. §8vo. with a 
Plate. Is. 

This publication is intended to combine 
a correct statement of the Principles of 
Phrenology, with a distinct and popular 


account of the Functions of the Faculties ; 
and to serve as an Accompaniment to the 
Phrenological bust. 

Geometrical Analysis, and Geometry 
of Curve Lines, being volume second of 
a Course of Mathematics, and designed 
as an Introduction to the Study of Na- 
tural Philosophy. By Professor Leslie. 
Svo. with numerous Cuts and Engrav- 
ings. 16s. boards. 

An address to the Right Hon. Lord 
President Hope, and to the Members of 
the College of Justice, on the method of 
Collecting and Reporting Decisions. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

A Review of the Banking System of 
Britain, with Observations on the Inju- 
rious Effect of the Bank of England 
Charter, and the general Benefit of unre- 
stricted Banking Companies. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from May 12, to July Ll, 1821. Also, 
Decisions of the Court of Justiciary, from 
1819. Taken from the Record. Vol. I. 
Part I. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. To be con- 
tinued. 

Elements of Modern Geography, with 
a great variety of Problems on the Ter- 
restrial and Celestial Globes, for the use 
of Schools. By D. Foggo, Teacher of 
English and Geography, Edinburgh. Se- 
cond edition, greatly improved. Is. 6d. 

Report of a Trial in the Jury Court, 
Edinburgh, on the 25th June 1821, for 
an alleged Libel, in the case, Reverend 
Andrew Scott, Roman Catholic Priest, 
Glasgow, versus William M‘Gavin, au- 
thor of a work entitled the Protestant, 
and others—taken in Short-hand. 3¢r. 
stitched. 

The Scottish Episcopal Review and 
Magazine. No.8. 3s. Gd. 

Elements of Chemistry. By John 
Murray, M.D. Fifth edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 25s. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Works. 
By John Colquhoun, D.D. Minister of 
the Gospel, Leith. 4s. in boards. 

The Scrap-Book ; a Collection of a- 
musing and striking Pieces, in prose and 
verse ; with an Introduction, and Occa- 
sional Remarks and Contributions. Se- 
cond edition, improved and enlarged. By 
John M‘Diarmid. Author of * The Life 
of William Cowper.” Post 8vo. $s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Martial Achievements of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace ; an Historical Play, in five 
Acts. By David Anderson. Author of 
the Scottish Village, &c. &c. 3s. 

Eliza, and other Poems. By Alex. 
Max. Adams. 2s. 

The Trial of Peter Haeman and Fran- 
cois Gautiez, before the High Court of 
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Admiralty, at Edinburgh, on the 26th of 
November 1821], for Piracy and Murder. 
Is. 6d. 

Tide-Tables for the year 1822, shew- 
ing the Time of High Water at Aberdeen 
and London, and the Sun’s Declination 
every day at noon. A Table is also 
given, for finding the Time of High Water 
at the Principal Ports of Great Britain, 
&c. To which is added, a List of the 
Vessels Registered at the Port of Aber- 
deen, with the Names of the Owners, 
Masters, &c. By George Innes. Is. 

Tables of Simple Interest, at Three 
and a-Half per cent. on any Sum from 
(me Pound to Five Thousand. &s. 
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An Inquiry into the Opinions, Ancient 
and Modern, concerning Life and Organ- 
ization. By John Barclay, M.D. vo. 
14s. boards. 

The Edinburgh New Dispensatory.— 
By Andrew Duncan, jun, M.D. Tenth 
edition, much Improved. In one large 
volume, 8vo. Price 15s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LX XI. 
6s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Professor 
Jameson. No. XI. with Engravings. 
7s. Gd. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical! 
Journal, No. LXX. 4s. 
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REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

hRANCE.—The speech of the King of 
France, on opening the Sessions of the 
Chambers on the 5th November, presents 
a pleasing view of the internal state of the 
country, where, we are told, commerce 
and agriculture are flourishing, and taxes 
are diminishing. ‘* Our auspicious situ- 
ation (his Majesty observes) has already 
udmitted of a diminution in one of the 
most onerous of the taxes—that which 
attacks reproduction in its source, by overe 
charging landed property.” Public cre- 
dit is at the same time placed on a firm 
foundation, by the faithful discharge of 
all public engagements, and every where a 
greater degree of political confidence pre- 
vails. An allusion is made to the state 
of affairs between Russia and Turkey, 
and a hope is expressed, that those afiairs 
will be settled in a way to satisfy all the 
demands of religion, policy, and huma- 
nity. 

The Chamber of Deputies, however, it 
appears, are not satisfied with the foreign 
policy of his majesty, and at a subsequent 
sitting they voted an address, which was 
carried by 176 to 98, and which contains 
the following offensive peragraph, it is 
supposed in relation to the dispute be- 
tween Turkey and Russia :— 

“We congratulate you, Sire, upon 
your continued amicable relations with 
foreign Powers, in the just confidence 
that a peace so precious has not been 
purchased by sacrifices incompatible with 
the honour of the nation, and the dig- 
nity of your Crewn.” To this insinna- 
tion the King replies in a very high tone, 
that he feels indignant at the bare sup- 
position that he could ever sacrifice the 


honour of the nation or the dignity of the 
crown, and expresses his belief that the 
majority of the Chamber were not aware 
of the import of the expressions used. 

GERMANY. — Earthquake. — Leipsic, 
Nov. 2.—On the 28th ult., at nine in the 
evening, a severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt in this town and_ neighbour- 
hood. The furniture in the houses was 
displaced; the dogs were terrified, and 
barked and howled in the most dismal 
manner. A noise was heard like thunder, 
or the rumbling of many carriages. Per- 
sons seated were thrown from their posi- 
tions. Its motion appeared to be from 
south to north. 

Spatn.—The accounts from this coun- 
try represent Madrid and Cadiz as ex- 
tremely agitated. The Spanish ministers 
appear to be very unpopular. For some 
days previously to the 9th November the 
streets of Madrid were constantly patrol- 
ed. At the same time there were popu- 
lar groups and processions shouting the 
name, and bearing the portrait of Riego. 
By accounts from Madrid to the 27th of 
November it appears, that a remonstrance 
from the city of Cadiz had been pre- 
sented to the king, against the proceed- 
ings of his ministry, which had created a 
very strong sensation in the capital, and 
that the. withholding of any answer to it 
had determined the inhabitants of Cadiz 
not to receive Baron D’Andilla, who had 

een sent thither as Governor General of 
the province. On the Sth of Noy. the 
Government received an address from dif- 
ferent citizens of Seville, the tone of which 
rendered it necessary to take vigorous me2- 
sures, and Baron D’Andilla was sent to 
assume his cominand in Cadiz. The Go- 
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vernor of Seville was recalled, and another 
appointed to succeed him. Baron D’An. 
dilla proceeded to Xeres. Government, 
in the mean time, were informed that the 
inhabitants of Cadiz had determined not to 
receive the new Governor, merely because 
he was appointed by them; this was com. 
municated to D’Andilla, but still he was 
directed to proceed. The actual Gover- 
nor of Cadiz issued circulars, in pursuance 
of the resolution of the inhabitants, for- 
bidding all persons within his jurisdiction 
to recognise D’Andilla, or to obey any of 
his orders. While D’Andilla was chan- 
ging horses at Xeres, some officers of in- 
fantry presented themselves before him, 
and communicated the circular. D’An- 
dilla remonstrated in vain, and changing 
his route, he went to Utrera. This was 
an open resistance to the authority of the 
(rovernment, and it required to be met 
with the greatest promptitude. The 
King, accordingly, on the 26th of No- 
vember, sent a message to the Cortes, 
on the subject, when an animated discus- 
sion took place. The conduct of the 
Ministers was frequently attacked; a 


_ Committee, however, was appointed to 


prepare an answer to the Royal Message. 
Another Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the measures which it would be 
expedient to propose to the Cortes. The 
answer having been speedily drawn up, 
was read and approved by the Cortes. 
It evinces a firm determination, on their 
part, to preserve equally the public liber- 
ties and the prerogatives of the Crown 
from violation. It breathes the soundest 
loyalty to the Throne, and a readiness to 
take the most energetic measures for 
consolidating the Constitutional regimé. 
The most melancholy accounts conti- 
nue to be received of the ravages com- 
mitted by the yellow fever. At Barce- 
lona, the mortality is still great. At Ma- 
iaga it is said to be fast spreacing over 
the town, and the last accounts from Ca- 
diz mention that it had made its appear- 
ance at that place. Tortosa is no longer 
inhabited, every one who attempts to en- 
ter the town being immediately seized. 
with the fever. At Port St Mary’s, Ca- 
diz, the deaths from the 2Ist to the 23d 
October were 22, and the cases on the 
last-mentioned day were 535. 
Lisnon.—The Portuguese Cortes ¢on- 
tinue occupied with discussing the articles 
of the constitution. In the sitting of the 
2Ist October, a motion was made for 
abolishing the order of the Knights of 
Malta by M. Correiro, who, at the same 
time, reprobated all those religious estab- 
lishments, by which a great class of the 
people were supported in idleness, and at 
the expence of the productive classes. He 
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accordingly proposed, that the Comman- 
deries belonging to the Knights of Malta 
should remain to the present holders for 
life, and that afterwards they should be 
applied to the payment of the national 
debt. The proposition was agreed to, 
and ordered to be read a second time at 
the next sitting. A discussion then took 
place as to the necessity of applying to 
the Pope for a bull to suppress convents, 
some being of opinion that the Cortes 
were competent to proceed to such re 
forms without any bull ; others, however, 
thought that it was right in this instance 
to comply with popular prejudice. 
TURKEY AND Russta.—The question 
of peace or war between these two powers 
is still undecided ; but no ambassador has 
been appointed to succeed Baron Strogo- 
noff; and a pretty confident opinion is 
now entertained, that the existing differ- 
ences will terminate in a declaration of 
war on the part of Russia, as soon as the 
season arrives when military operations 
can be undertaken on the banks of the 
Pruth. In the meantime, a great sensa- 
tion has been created at Constantinople, 
by the intelligence of war having actu- 
ally commenced by the Persians. It ap- 
pears that a Prince of that country has 
entered the Turkish dominions in Asia 
at the head of 100,000 men, and a 
severe engagement is said to have taken 
place in the vicinity of Bagdad. This 
event is considered as deeply implica- 
ting the existence of the Turkish em- 
pire, which being attacked at once by 
the Persians and Greeks, and at the same 
time menaced by Russia, is placed ina 
state of danger, which calls for a greater 
degree of energy than is now supposed 
to belong to this degenerate power. 
GREECE.—The accounts relative to 
the operations of the Greeks, both by sea 
and land, are very contradictory. ‘There 
have been reports of victories obtained 
by them over the Turks at the pass of 
Thermopylae, which seem to be confirm- 
ed by recent letters from Galaxidi. It is 
therein stated that the Greeks were first 
attacked by an advanced guard of 5000 
Turks, the whole of whom, with the ex- 


ception of about 60 men, were killed, 


wounded, or dispersed. The next day 
the main body of the Turkish army made 
an attempt to force the pass, but were re- 
pulsed with great loss. The Greeks, it 
is said, took on this occasion 300 carriages 
laden with provisions, 7 pieces of artil- 
lery, 17 stand of colours, a number of 
horses, and much ammunition. The loss 
on their side amounted to 1200 killed. 
The Pacha of Egypt, notwithstanding 
his having sent a part of his naval force 
to join the Turkish fleet, has given an 
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asylum to some thousands of Greek fu- 
gitives “from Cyprus and other ‘piaces, 
where they had been’ barbarously treated 
by the Turks. He had also prohibited 
‘his son Ibrahim from accepting the post 


conferred upon him by the Porte, of © 


Pacha, and Commander-in-Chief in Ma- 
cedonia. Prince Ypsilanti, who, in conse- 


quence of -petty: jealousies among the 


Greek leaders, had retired to Hydra, had, 
at the earnest entreaty of the Moreans, 
returned and resumed his post as Com- 
mander-in-Chief.- He was making pre- 
-parations for an attack on Patras. 

It is mentioned. in the Paris papers, 
that volunteers continue to embark from 
Marseilles, to assist the Greeks, and that 
three vessels have lately set sail from 
that piace, having on board 150 young 
men, chiefly Germans. 

ASIA. 

East InDIEs.—A supplement to the 
London Gazette of November 5th, con- 
tains dispatches from the Government of 
Bombay, dated March 10th, and April 
9th, 1821, with inclosures ; which relate 
to the successful operations of the expe- 

- dition under Major-General Smith, in the 
Red Sea, against the Beni Boo Ali Arabs. 
This success, however, was not obtained, 
we regret to add, without considerable 
loss. Capt. Parr, of the Bombay Euro- 
pean regiment, was killed in a night at- 
tack which the enemy made upon the 

- force under General Smith, on the 10th 
of February ; while Lieut.-Col. Cox, com- 
manding the left brigade, was danger 
ously, and Lieutenants Watkins and Bur- 
net, of the Bombay European regiment, 
were severely wounded. At the date of 


the dispatches they were all doing well. 


The.Ist battalion of the 7th native in- 
fantry sustained a very heavy loss in the 
decisive action of the 3d March, and. 
Aassistant-Surgeon Gowan, of the Ist bat- 
_ talion 7th regiment, was killed. The fol- 
lowing officers were wounded :—Lieuten- 


lst battalion, 7th regi- 
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other forts, the palace, and city, without 
further resistance. By the Ist July all 
warlike operations had ceased, and the 
Sultan, who accompanied the expedition, 
was quietly seated on the throne of his 
brother. ‘The deposed Prince had been 
conveyed a prisoner to Batavia, and it 
was believed would be sent to Banda.” 

Letters from Batavia of the 27th July 
state, that no less than seventeen thousand 
of the inhabitants had been carried off 
by the cholera morbus. The rice crop 
had failed, and in consequence, the Go- 
vernment had prohibited all exportation. 
Its price on board ship was 27, and on 
shore 244. The coffee crop was: very 
abundant, but, from the dreadful malady 
now raging, a want of hands was expe- 
rienced to pick it. : 

New SHETLAND.—The lands disco- 
vered in the Antarctic by Cap- 
tain Smith, of Blythe, in the brig Wil- 
liams, have been the subject of various 
papers in different periodical works which 
pay attention to such subjects. Since the 
English expedition took place, the two 
Russian frigates on a voyage in the same 
quarter, have (we understand) circum- 
navigated the New Shetland Islands, for 
so they turn out to be, and also the Sand- 
wich Land of Captain Cook, thus proved 
to be another island. From the whole 
of these remarkable geographical disco- 
veries, it results, that a very lucrative 
trade in seals may be carried on, as the 
sea absolutely swarms with these crea- 
tures, of great size, full of oil, and with 
the finest furs.—iIn other respects animal 
existence is limited in variety, though not 
in the numbers of particular species. The 
shores are covered with penguins, which 
even disputed possession with the hu- 
man visitors. ‘There are gulls, albatros- 
ses, and one land bird about the size of 
a pigeon. The sea elephant also inha- 
bits these dreary parts; and whales are 
very numerous, but excessively lean and 
poor. No fish were caught or seen, and 
the only conchological products on the 
shore were the empty shells of limpets. 

AMERICA. 

PEeRv.—Lima, the ¢apital of this pro- 
vince, has at length fallen before the Chi- 
lian army under San Martin. The Roy- 
alist under La: Serna, evacuated 


rg 


- the place on the 4th July, and it was for- 


troops on the T0th, to the general sa- 


which ‘eft ‘the place. ‘oF 5000 


men, 2000 of whom, ‘it is said, took. the 


‘ 
ant Madden, 65th regiment, severely ; 
Lieutenant Cuppage, ditto, slightly ; En- 
‘ sign Malkin, same regiment, slightly ; } 
jutant Thurnam, of the same regiment, 
; -slightly.. The loss of the enemy was , 
tribe -of Beni Boo Ali is now: considered q 
as effectually put down. 
| Netherlands of the conquest of Palem- 
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route southward, and the remaining 3000 
marched towards the Sierra of the Andes. 
San Martin immediately dispatched seve- 


_ ral columns in pursuit, which fell in with 


three successive divisions of the Royalists, 
at Arequipa, Puno, and Lapas, and had 
defeated them. The Royal battalion of 
Arequipa had joined the Republican stand- 
ard with their arms and stores. The 


_ Spaniards who escaped on those occasions 


fled towards Arica, to which province 


.the Royal General Rameriz, who com- 


manded in Upper Peru, had also retreat- 
ed with his army, which had been redu- 
ced to between 1200 and 1500 men. 
After San Martin had entered Lima, 
he addressed a proclamation to the inha- 
bitants, and another to the Free Depart- 
ments, in which he congratulates them 
on the successful issue of his operations, 
assures them of the best disposition of 
himself and troops, and calls upon them 
to take part in the war of freedom. He 
also charges the Spaniards with bad faith, 


cruelty, and obstinacy. 


Private letters state, that the force with 
which La Serna, the Royalist General, 
evacuated Lima, was 5000 men. The 
solemn declaration of independence, by 
the authorities of Lima, were made on 
the 15th; and no interruption, it is added, 
of the public tranquillity had occurred. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from a merchant in Lima, dated July 
19th 1821 :— 

** Yesterday Lord Cochrane made his 
entrance into Lima. His recepiion was 
most flattering. A magnificent chariot, 
with four cream-coloured horses, was 
sent to Chorillos, a post about two leagues 
from Lima, for his reception, mpa- 
nied by the Cobildo and the c Offi- 
cers of State. His Lordship was recei- 
ved by the Archbishop, Bishops, and all 
the Heads of the Convents, and conduct- 
ed to. the palace amidst the most enthu- 
siastic shouts.from the people of ‘ Viva 
la Patria, viva l’Almiranto,’ &c. A mag- 


CaRaccas.—In this part of South Ame- 
- Tica the-cause of independence is equally 
triumphant. By the Jamaica papers we 
have intelligence of the capture of Car- 
_thagena by the Independent forces, on 
the 25th of Octeber. On the 26th, Co- 
lonel Miguel Martinez, aid-de-camp to 
General Montilla, arrived express at Sa- 
vanilla, from Torbuca, with the intelii- 
gence, and with an order for all vessels 
at that port to discharge their cargoes 
and proceed to Carthagena, to take the 
governor (Gen. Torres) and the garrison 
of that fortress to Cuba. Gen. Montilla, 
previous to the capitulation of Carthagena, 
had bombarded that city from the Popa, 
and done much injury to it from the fire 
of six long guns and two mortars. 

American papers of the 11th Novem- 
ber contain further intelligence of the 
successful operations of the Patriots in 
the Caraccas. Cumana has capitulated 
to them, and Porto Cabello is expected 
shortly to follow. 

At St Martha orders were received 
from General Bolivar to provide quarters 
and the means of transport for 4000 men. 
The object of this expedition, which is 
composed of the best troops of the repub- 
lic, is supposed to be the isthmus of Pa- 
nama, the only part of South America 
which still adheres to the mother coun- 
try, and where it appears there are two 
Viceroys who hold a disputed authority. 

Brazit.—The American papers also 
contain important information from Per- 
nambuco, which has been the scene of 
serious commotions. A regular plot 
appears to have been formed for throw- 
ing off the authority of the mother coun- 
try, and, according to all appearances, it 
is likely to be successful. With the ex- 
ample before them of the revolt of the 
Spanish provinces of South America, it is 
not to be supposed that the Portuguese 
colonies will remain quietly under the yoke 
of the mother country, from whose nar- 
row and selfish policy they have suffered 
great oppression and bond=ge in almost 
every branch of their trade. 

The insurgents, who appear to be in 
considerable feree, had attacked the ad- 


piequet 
three miles from Pernambuco, in an op- 
ite direction to that of Olinda, was 


| | 
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; nificent dinner was prepared on this most 3 
f memorable occasion, of which General 
San Martin, Lerd Cochrane, and their 
e | Staff, together with the great Offieers of 
4 State, an¢all the Heads of Departments, vauced- posts of the Royalists near Olinda, f 
partook... the chief town of the province, on the 
Nothing.ean exeeedthe.enthusiasm 2d Sept.5 and at the same time the royal 
| of the Peruyijans, at. having gained their 
| the rest of the.world. which, has, beensso fired’ upon out of the houses¢ the women, 
Jong. denied, it is-added, heaving'slack lime from the 
larly anxious, in- windows, to blind the seldiers. Three 
the gallantry. and. judicious .conduct. of down, and a murderous cannonade kept | 
Lord Cochrane has. tended powerfully to up, for several hours, upon the houses. 
promote.” The slaughter- was — between 
VOL.Ix. 


thrée and four hundred persons being’ 
killed. Tranquillity (if such it may be 
called) was then restored, and the Com-. 
mander in Chief, Don Luiz do Rego 
Barretto, issued a ’proclamation next day, 
inviting those of the inhabitants who had 
fled from their houses, in the first alarm, 
to return, It would appear, however, 
from the state in which the city continued 
on the 23d September—cannon planted at 
all the bridges and gates, with matches 
lighted—the soldiers under arms—the 
houses all shut, and for the greater part 
abandoned ry. their inmates—that no 
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confidence was reposed in the assuran- 
ces of the Commander in Chief, . 

The insurgents areled by Juan Martin, 
the father of Martin who planned the 
last insurrection, and was publicly exe- 
cuted, and by a priest of the name of 
Da Silva. 

Their troops already amount to 3000, | 
and they are soon expected to be in- 
creased, by reinforcements, to 10,000.— 
There are reports of a revolt to the south- 
ward, near Cape St Augustine, and from 
the westward, also, the accounts received 
threaten disturbances. 


The Late B 


its way into our columns ; 
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n.—In giving some account of this Newspaper in our last 
Number, the following statement, taken from a London Newspapeh, forind 


** The discovery of the bond was nearly leading to more serious consequences ; for, 


if report be true, ‘ Mr James Gibson, W.S. one of those who had been grossly ca- 
lumniated in the Beacon, had thought proper to make such a demand upon Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, as he could only. ‘be prevented from answering in a similar hostile spirit, by 
the interference of a common friend, Lord Lauderdale.’ ” 


question had no: foundation i in n truth. 


Weare now enabled, from the best authority, to state, that the report in 


on head thereof. 


OCTOBER. 
‘British REVENVE.—Abstract of the Net’ Produce of the Revenue Bris 
tain, (exclusive of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property.) in the Years aid 
Quarters ended 10th October 1820, and 10th October 18215 shewing the Increase or 


Years ended Oct. 19, "Quarters ended Oct-10. 
18%. 1822. 1820. | 182i. 
‘ 
$8,746,105 19,760 
26,488,508) 
6,115,482 31,504 
| 1,446,000, 1 ror 
6,279,547) 18,250 
1,207 207,050 1,217,856] 10,226 
297 
50,645,810, 50,528,801] 79,720 
Deduet increase raced 
31.3380 on the vear. . 


E.xecution.-—Qn, the, 24th instant, Mi- 
chael M‘Intyre,, William Paterson, alias 
Kidston, and, William ,Dyer, who ,were 
_ convicted. of. housebreaking and, theft 
last, Cireuit ,Count, swiered the last 
punishment, of the. law , dront. of, the 
‘The sentence. of,Ann Moore,,who was 
‘convicted at, the same Cirenit, 
changed to transportation for life, 

three unhappy criminals had been, 
by several, _Flergymen, other. pious 
persons; but ta. whose. instructions. and 
_ exhortations they paid little tegard.-+till 


trap 


of the execution, when their friends sent 
them decent black clothes, with weepers 
and white gloves. ,'The unexpected sight 
of these brought tears to their eyes, and 
they knelt down and. prayed; afterwards 
they became sensible their awful coa- 
dition, and, shewed obvious marks of sor- 
Tow, alarm, When) on 
the scaffold,,M‘Intyre Kidston, 

braced. each,.,other,;, and, when the. whole 
_was.ready,, the handkerchief was..given 
to Dyer, and they shook After 
praying fervently for..a. few,.moments, 
Kidston cried, .‘+.0,,Lord, 
Lord Jesus, receive my soul 3”; 


ent 


| 
Uxcise 
: an Stamps... 
Office 
Assessed ‘I 
and Tax 
Total 
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he immediately added, “0 Willie, let go, 
we are all ready.” Dyer gave the signal, 
and the drop fell. Dyer belonged to 
Glasgow, and was about twenty-two years 
old. He was bred a weaver, and main- 
tained an irreproachable character _ till 
about five years ago, when he began to 
neglect his work, and fell into bad com- 
pany, and went on in a criminal career 
till he was brought to the gibbet. Kid- 
ston was born in Manchester, and was 
about seventeen years of age. He was 
brought to Glasgow when a child, and 
bred a ropemaker. He was convicted of 
theft at the spring circuit in 1819, and 
sentenced to twelve months, imprison- 


ment in bridewell. He was subsequently — 
confined in bridewell, and banished the’ 


city for two. years. M‘Intyre was born 
in Ireland, and was about thirty: years of 
age. When very young he entered the 
army. During the time he was.a sol- 
dier, he repeatedly deserted ; and for this 
and various acts of theft he received 
about 2000 lashes. After he was dis- 
charged he came to Glasgow, and con- 
nected himself with persons of the most 
abandoned description, and was five dif- 
ferent times confined in bridewell. 
NOVEMBER. 


1.—An unfortunate accident lately hap- . 
pened at Musselburgh, under the follow. - 


ing circumstances :—-A person, who had 
absconded from Manchester, with a cons 
siderable sum of money belonging to his 
employers, was traced to a house in Muse 


selburgh, where he was apprehended by | 


an officer from England and. assistants. 
The prisoner was removed to Moir’s inn, 
preparatory to being brought to Edinburgh, 
and having made considerable. resistance, 
handcuffs were put upon him, which not 
answering properly, were taken off to be 
adjusted, when the. prisoner again becom- 
ing very obstreperous, the officer was forced 
to fire his pistol at him ; at the instant an 
assistant unluckily came in between, when 
the ball broke his arm, anc. lodged in his 


side. Tn the confusion the culprit leaped 


the window and ‘esecaped.—The ‘ball ‘was 
easily extracted from the poor 'matt’s side, 
but amputation’ of the arm 
Stirling Bridge.—¥n consequence of a 
represéntation lately made by the’ Magis- 
trates to the Lords of the Treasury, on the 
subject Of this bridge) their Lordships have 
suthorisdd ‘the eelebrited ‘ engineer, Mr 
Telford; at the puWlic éxpence, to exatnine 
‘andsreport whether the present bridge ‘can 
as to’ afford’ a’ sufficiently 


commedious’ passage “dver the river,” or 
“either ‘nse ‘to give plat’ and estinfate 
of the expence. 


4 
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- there is no architectural ornament higher 


_ and the Royal Circus, _ 


was deemed 


607 


$.—EpINBURGH.—The celerity with 
which architectural works are undertaken 
and executed in this city is truly astonish- 
ing. But the most extraordinary instance 
of rapid building is that of the new Circus, 
which may be said to connect the village 
of Stock-Bridge with the New Town. In 
the space of little more thantwelve months, 
the whole Circus, with the exception of 
one house, has been begun and completed, 
and a considerable part of it is already 
inhabited. In addition to the buildings, 
the pavement of the street around the 
Circus is nearly completed ; andtheground 
in the centre inclosed with an elegant rail- 
ing, and tastefully planted. 


The Melville Monument is becoming 2 
prominent feature in the outline of our 
romantic city, and already proves that the 
situation is the best that could have been 
chosen, as in that part of the New Town, 
with the exception of St Andrew’s spire, 


than the houses. 


Equestrian Statue of George I1T.—We 
understand that it is in contemplation to 
erect, by subscription, a magnificent eques- 
trian statue to the memory of our late re- 
spected Sovereign. The site proposed is, 
we hear, ihe west end of Great King 
Street, in the space between that street 


The College.—It is. very. gratifying to 
observe the progress which has been made, 
in the course of the season, in building 
the College. The passage from the street 
to the interior of the quadrangle, upon the 
improved plan, has been completed, which, 
considering its stupendousness and mag- 
nificence, is itself a very considerable ad- 
vance towards the completion of the build- 
ing. ‘The north side has been proceeded 
in with so much activity, that the mason 
work may be expected to be soon finished. 
So much of its inner front as was pre- 
viously built has been pulled down and 
rebuilt, so as to accommodate it to the new 
plan, which provides the whole front with 
the noble ornament of Corinthidn ‘pillars. 
As the south sidé will exactly cofrespond 
with it, @ perfect idea may now bé formed 
‘of the appearance which this grand build- 
ing will présent when ‘finally completed. 
‘This is an event to which the public have 
long looked forward with no little anxiety ; 
“atid théy Contemplite with much 
satisfaction ‘the ‘near’ prospect of its ‘ac- 
‘complishmettt.' "Some tite ago,'as myst 
known to’ Of ‘Our readers, a 
tatige’ of Old Houses’ that stood on the west 
‘wide of the Wynd, irimediately be- 
‘Hind the Collége, was éléaréd* away, and 
"ah ‘pert space’ ferried, which ‘has’ been 

planted with trees, and considerably mi- 
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His Majesty remained in Hanover three 
weeks, during which period his German 
subjects testified imevery possible way their 
loyalty and gratitude for his royal conde- 
scension ; and: nothing occurred to damp 
the general enjoyment except..an attack 
of the gout, which confined his Majesty 
some days to the Palace. On the morn- 


Hanover on his return to England, having 
first taken the most. affectionate leave of 
the Duchess of Cumberland, of the two 
Princes George of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge, and the Prince and Princess of 
Salms. His- Majesty was attended down 
the steps to his carriage by the Ministers, 
the General Officers, and the whole House~ 
hold, to whom he addressed himself in 
the most gracious manner, and gave his 
positive promise again to visit his German 
dominions next summer. 

In the towns through which his Ma- 
jesty passed on his return, he was receiv- 
ed with the samed emonstrations of re- 
spect and reverence which had marked his 
journey to Hanover. On the 8th instant 
he landed at Ramsgate from the conti- 
nent, and the same evening arrived at his 
Palace in Pall Mall, London. At five 
minutes past six his Majesty entered the 
Palace Yard, accompanied by the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham and the Right Hon. 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. We have great 
satisfaction in saying, that his Majesty 
bore his journey without fatigue, and was 
in the full enjoyment of excellent health ; 
was extremely cheerful, and conversed 
most affably with the gentlemen in wait- 
ing to receive him. The detachment of 
the Royal Horse Guards on duty, as the 
Horse Guards were drawn out, dismount- 
ed to receive the King, their trumpeter 
sounding a salute. About a quarter of an 
hour after his Majesty’s arrival the can- 
non ‘in St James’s Park discharged a 
double Royal salute, which induced great 
numbers of persons to enter the Park by 
ail the gates, expecting the gratification of 
seeing the King, in which, however, they 
were disappointed. The Tower guns also 
fired a Royal salute. 

17. —Puisley. —There has lately been 
instituted in Paisley a Society designated 
the Paisley Female Union Society, the 
great object of which is to assist its mem- 


by friendly co-operation to, promote one. 
another’s happiness. None can be ad. 
mitted members unless they, are above 


age, being also of healthy constitution and 
good moral character, The entry-money 
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ing, 
12.—The Ki ing’s ‘return Hanover. 


ing of the 29th October the King left. 


bers in the time of occasional distress, and - 


eighteen, and under thirty-five years of 


[Dec- 


is fixed at half-a-crown for each member. 
One penny is to be paid weekly after en- 
try, or more, if the Society judge it neces- 
sary ; not, however, exceeding. the sum of 
twopence weekly. Sheuld more than two- 


' pence be deemed requisite, the weekly ali- 


ment to the distressed member is to be 
reduced. If any member has been a full 
year on the list, and has been confined 
to bed for a week, she is then to receive 
four shillings a-week till she is restored to — 
health ; and in the event of death, two 
pounds are allowed for faneral expences, 
Kither married or unmarried persons may 
be admitted as members of this society. 
Stcam Carriage.—An ingenious cotton 
spinner of Ardwick, near Manchester, 
has invented a locomotive, or steam car- 


. Tiage, for the conveyance of goods or pas- 


sengers, without the aid of horses. After 
repeated experiments during the last two 
years, he has so far succeeded, we are in- 
formed, as not to leave a doubt of its 
answering the purpose intended. It will 
go upon any of the mail roads, up hill or — 
down, at the rate of nine or ten miles an 
hour, and can be guided with ease on the 
most difficuit roads. 

Execcution—Y esterday, George Thom, 
convicted at the last Circuit Court of Jus- 
ticiary, at Aberdeen, of murdering, by 

ison, William Mitchell, his brother-in- 
law, residing at Burnside, in the parish of 
Keig, suffered the awful and ignominious 
punishment due to his crime, in front of — 
the jail in Aberdeen. Before his execu- 
tion he became extremely penitent; and 
left behind him, in writing, a full confes- 
sion of his guilt; and a document excul- 
pating bis wife from any knowledge of the 
diabolical crime for which he suffered. 

22.—Edinburgh.—At the meeting of 
the Town Council yesterday, the Lord 
Provost renewed a proposal which he 
had made on the preceding week, that 
the salary attached to his office should: 
be reduced to £. 800.—-Bailie Henderson 
repeated his objection to the proposed 
reduction, being convinced that the sa- 
lary was inadequate to the office. If his 
Lordship felt a disinclination to accept 
the whole amount of the present salary, 
he might indulge the well-known libera- 
lity of his feelings, by making a donation 
of part of it to the city, without compro- 


-Mmising the interest of those who may, 


succeed him. , Some. members ex 

their opinion, that his Lordship’s propo- . 
sal ought to be adopted. Bailie Hen- 
derson observed, that he was, not idispo- 
Sed to divide the Council on the question, 
as the sesult might place his Lordship in 
the disagreeable situation of acting in op- 
position to his own sentiments, or to the 


, opinion of the Council. After a few/re 
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ship’s motion was ultimately agreed to. 
Friendly Societies.—A question of con- 
siderable interest was brought forward 
lately before the Justice of Peace Court, 
Glasgow. A member of the Tradestown 
and Gorbals Associated Friendly Society, 
under the pretext of being unwell and 
confined to bed, claimed bed-fast aliment : 
the society gave him two weeks bed-fast 
aliment ; but it having come to their 
knowledge that the claimant was abroad, 
refused to pay a third demand upon them. 
They, however, called the member before 
them, and questioned him as to the truth 
of the report they had heard, and he 
being unable to refute what was stated, 
it was resolved that he had no elaim, 
and, agreeably to the articles, expelled 
him the society for imposing upon them. 
Not contented with this decision, he sum- 
moned the preses and collector to the 
above Court. When the case came to 
be heard, the defenders brought forward 
Six witnesses to prove their defence, but 
two only were examined. The Justices 
declared themselves satisfied, approved 
of the proceedings of the society, and, 
after a very severe admonition to the 
claimant, dismissed the action, and found 
him liable in ail expences. 

Executions in London.—On the 21st 
instant, eight unfortunate individuals were 
executed at the Old Bailey; and on the 
28th, three men, inciuding a woman, suf- 
fered the same ignominious death. Five 
of these were condemned for uttering 
forged notes of the Bank of England ; the 
others for various acts of theft and rob- 
bery. 
Sentences in the Court of King’s Bench, 
London.—On the 15th instant, Mary Ann 
Carlile, sister of Richard Carlile, bookseller, 
who is already suffering for the same of- 
fence, received the sentence of the Court, 
for the publication of Paine’s Works. ‘The 


sentence was, that she pay a fine to the 


Crown of £.500; and be confined in Dor- 
chester jail for twelve months, at -the ex- 
piry of which she is to give security, her- 
self in £.1000, and two sureties in £.500 
each, for her future good behaviour. 

On the 23d, George Beer, shopman to 
the above-named Richard Gérlile, for a 
similar offence, was senten to be im- 


prisoned in his Majesty's gaol at Winches- 


ter for six Months, and enter into recog- 
nizances for seven years, himself in £.500, 
and two sareties‘in £.50:each. 


On the 24th."Messrs ‘Weaver, Arrow- 


smith, and Shackle, the printers and pro- 
prietors of the John Bull, Sunday News- 
paper, were brought up to receive sentence 
for a libel in that paper, on’ the late Lady 
Caroline‘Wrottesley. The libel was pub- 
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inarks from other members, his Lord-| 


of the Countess of Tankerville’s family to 
her late Majesty, to the circumstance of 


the late Lady Caroline Wrottesley (the | 


daughter of the Countess of 'Tankerville) 


having been detected in a criminal intrigue ' 


with a menial servant. The following 
was the sentence :—-“* Weaver to pay a 
fineof £.100 to the King, Shackle and 


Arrowsmith each £.500; and all to be - 


imprisoned nine months in the custody of 
the Marshal of the King’s Bench, and to 
give security for five years, themselves in 
£.500, and two sureties of £.250 each. 


On the 26th, the Rev. Richard Blacow, » 


whose conviction for a libel on her late 
Majesty is noticed in our last number, 
p- 486, received the sentence of the Court, 
which was—*“* That the defendant do pay 
to the King a fine of £.10V, and be im- 
prisoned in the custody of the Marshal 
of the Court for the space of six months, 
at the end of which time he is to enter 
into securities for his good behaviour for 
five years, himself in the sum of £.500, 
and two securities of £.100 each.” 
DECEMBER. 
Ireland.—For some months past the 
most distressing details of outrage, vio- 
lence, and murder, have been almost daily 
reaching us from the southern counties 
of Ireland, particularly Limerick. In this 
quarter murder succeeds murder almost 
daily, and such is the daring of the enra- 
ged peasantry, that these outrages are per- 
petrated frequently in broad day-light, 
in the presence of the police, and almost 
in open defiance of a strong military fore 
which has been collected in the disturbed 
districts. The immediate cause, it would 
appear, of these outrages, is a combination, 
formed by the farmers and peasantry, a- 
gainst the landlords, on account of the 
high rents in that district, which, ‘with 
the tithes and other imposts, seem to be 
operating in a manner the most ruinous. 


Lord Courtenay’s agents, in particular, are _ 


extremely obnoxious, and it is said that it 
is impossible to live upon his Lordship’s 
farms at their present rents. The conse- 


quence is, that the farmers have thrown . 


them up, as by common consent, and any 
person that takes the abandoned property 
becomes obnoxious, and is marked out as 
an object of vengeance. This state of 


things has naturally given rise to arigorous 


enforcement of the Jaw by those to whom. 
the conservation of the public peace is 


confided ; and ‘the Magistrate, who has_ 


probably done nothing more than his pain- 


fal duty requires of him, is marked out by 
the infuriated ‘and ignorant’ conspirators. 


the victitty in a contest in’ which he has 
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lished in the John ‘Bull of the ‘I4th of 
nuary last. It imputed the visits of Lady ~ 
Ossulston, and the other female branches . 
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in yéality no part. The tithe-proctors 
never fail to come in for their share of 
odium and violence in every quarrel be- 
tween. the landlord and his tenantry. 
They are considered, not as the purveyors 
for a legitimate priesthood, but as locusts 
who eat up the labour of the husbandman, 
and that may be at any time sacrificed to 
his fury. ‘These seem to be the leading 
causes of ‘the present disturbances ; and 
it is difficult to say what remedy can be 
applied in these complicated and deep- 
seated evils. 
“The insurgents pay almost nightly vi- 
fits to the houses of peaceable subjects, 
in search of arms, that they may render 
their system of intimidation more effee- 
tual against those by whom they are op- 
. Among’ their first victims was 
jor Richard .Going, late head of the 
Limerick police, and, a few days after, 
Mr Sparling a farmer was shot through 
the heart, while riding with his wife be- 
hind him on horseback. But the most 
enormous of their atrocities was the 
murder, by fire, of no less than seventeen 
persons in one house, in the county of 
Tipperary, on the night of Tuesday the 
22d ult. The motive of this act was 
the execution of an ejectment process 
against some defaulting tenants ; and the 
nuurder was in the neighbourhood deem- 
ed so perfectly Iaudable an execution of 
substantial justice, that it was spoken of 
by ‘the barbarians of the neighbourhood 
_ as“ nothing but satisfaction they were 
taking for the poor people that were 


Such was the answer given by a savage 
of the neighbouirhood, to a person on the 
night of the murder, inquiring ‘into the 
probable cause of the distant conflagra- 


1821. Oct. 50. The University and Ki 
of Aberdeen unanimously re-elected 

Mon. the ig of Aberdeen, Lord Rector 


ensuing 
Nov. Phenols Jeffrey, Esqi was, by the una- 
urmous vote of the nations, re-elected Lord Rector 


of the en Of Gieagdw for the ensuing year. 


be ve ac ME Wi m. Murray, 

chan, to of the Ito Da 

Hxttehieson. of 

toa. and Brandon, has marish of 


wmwotl to the 


Reverend John Black to the 
Shotts. 
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turned out of their houses the other day.” 


[ Dee. 


tion ; and that the same feeling upon the 
subject prevailed generally in the neigh- 
bourhood, is proved by the fact, that no 
oné had come forward with any hint of 
its authors, though a vast reward had 
been offered by Government, and though 
abundant traces. of the criminals must 
exist in their extensive numbers, and the 
dense population which surrounds the 
scene of their guilt. 

These are but a few of the numerous 
murders which have been perpetrated in 
this unhappy country within the last. 
three months; and by the last accounts, 
the disturbances seem to be nothing aba- 
ted. The irritated peasantry do not now 
confine themselves to burnings and mur- 
ders, but had recently the boldness to 
attack a party of military in the county 
of Waterford, while in the execution of 
their duty, whom they compelled to re- 
treat into the castle; and so determined 
was the spirit of the rioters, that they 
were only prevented from storming the 
place by a threat, that if they attempted 
it, two prisoners whom they sought to 
rescue should be instantly shot. 

Every possible means.of vigour and 
preeaution are used by Government to 
suppress the disorders. One of those, of 
most recent adoption, is an order to pre- 
vent the sale of gunpowder, and thus 
render the arms in the hands of the in- 
surgents ‘useless, by deptiving them of 
ammunition. The local gentry are also 
exerting themselves with increased energy. 
Meetings of the nobility and. gentlemen 
of the counties of Limerick ‘and ‘Tippe- 
rary have been held, at which. the re- 
enactment of the insurrection act was re- 
commended as an essential , measure of 
safety. 


BENTS, PROMOTIONS, ‘Be. 


oan 
J, Paterson, preacher of the ‘nister 
of the Scottish Charehin Sunderland, Durham. 

Now & Phe Presbytery of Paisley ordains the 

d Angus Macbean, A.M. tote minister of 
the Gaelic Chape!, Greenocks! 

+~ The» first Associate congregation in Selkirk 
have given harmonious cal} tothe Reverend (eo. 
Lawson, presently minister in Kilmarnock, and 
son of thé late Reverend De Géorgediaweon, Pro- 
fessor Divi to the: Assoeiate Synod, their 

»astor, to be their minister. 

iiant>Phomson, one of 
the ministers of the Chapel of Base. dn Glasgow, 
was elected by the heriborsand eidersof Old Monk- 
land, 'to be minister paitist. 

16. ‘The Presbytery of Dunoon ordained and 
inted Mr Dawid-Frader, preacher of the Gospel, 
minister of the Chapel of Baséat!/Rothsay. 

The King has been eased to t Ja 
Anderson, A. M. preather of the gespet; to be 
tant successor to the Reverend W illiath Ander. 
Son, ™ ister of St Fer. ijlowo*l 

220%, Thersedond €o ation Of Falkirk; in con- 
reetion with Associate ‘Synod, have 
given an unanimous call to Mr David Duncan, 
— of the gospel, to be their pastor. 
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MILITARY. 

Brevet Lt. Gen. F, Bertin Hampecth to be Gen, 
in the Arm 12 Aug. 1819, 
Captain Cobbe, R. Major, do. do, 
—— Gordon, do. do, do. 
Nicholls 66 F. do. fle 5 July 1821. 
Longden, 35 F. do. do. Nov. 
Wood, 2 F. do. do. 9 Nov. 1818, 
Col. Sir C. M‘Carthy, Brig, Gen. on W, 
coast of Africa 6 Sept. 1821. 
1 D.G. W. Cunningham, Cornet by purch. vice 
Lioyd ret. 27 Sept. 
Cornet Alcock, Lt. do. vice Travillian. 
i4 Dr. 24 Oct. 

Knatchbull, from 1 Dr. Lt 
purch, vice Stephenson, Rifle Brig. | do. 


g") —— Copland, Lt. by purch. vice Cuff, 
prom. t. 

T. Unett, Cornet do, 

i) Lt. Rolland, Capt. vice Evans ret. 10 Oct. 


— Methold, from 19 Dr. Capt. by pureh. 
vice Stracey, ret. o. 
Cornet & Lt. Hon. G. R. Abererombie, 
Lt by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet, W. Hibbert, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Cornet, do. 15 Nov. 
6 Cornet rm Lt. by purch. vice Dunne. 


91 ¢ 24 Oct. 
P. Wiss, do. 


do. 
1Dr. Lt. Green, Capt. do. vice Hoskins, ret. do, 


Cornet Keating, Lt. do. do. 
2 Bt Lt. Col. Hankin, Lt, Col. by pureh. 
vice Clarke, ret. li do 


Capt. Gray, from 10 Dr. Maj. do. do. 
Cornet. Clarke, Lt. do. vice ‘Trotter, 
19 Dr. do. 

C. 8. Smith, Cornet, do. do. 
Lt Nepean, from 16 Dr. Capt = vice 
Norcliffe, prom. 4 do 
a t. Randall, from h. p. Capt. vice Dou- 
ryett dead 7 Nov. 
Comet G, H.Earlof Lt. by 


A 4 Oct. 

, from 6 Dr. do. do 
vice Chichester, 2W.1R. do. 
Hewett, Lt. vice Mayer dead, 25 F eb 
‘ Cornet & Adj. Stammers, rank 


9 Cornet Scarlett, from 18 Dr. Lt. by pureh. 
 viee Lord G. Bentick, 50 Ft. 24 Oct. 
10 Capt. by purel. vice Grey, 


do. 

Cornet R. S. C. Vise. Beauchamp, Lt. by 
purch. vice Burdett, 79 F. 

F. .G.. Marq. of 

from 69 F. Lt. by purch. vice Otway do. 

Lord F. L. Gower, Cornet 


_ » Beauchamp 
apt. Erskine, Maj. do,vice Bridger, 
Lt. Hay, Capt. do. 
Cornet Hon. G. Hervey, from 19 Dr. it 
= purch. vice Slade, 2 Ceyl. R. do. 


15 Scott. 18 Dr. dos 
Montgo tgomery, do, do, vice N 
16 on v 
4 Dr. pe 


17 ——— Pott. Lt. vice De L’Etang, dead, 7do. 
W. Penn, Cornet by purch. vieg Raven, 


Hon, No Massey, Cornet, 
Gapt. Land, Maj. 


Bacon, from 15, Dr, do. 
Garnet: leslie, Lt vice Nisbett, 
Shedwell, Cornet do. vice Scott, 15 Dr 


24 do. 
Gu vice Laing, 31 F. Nov. 
Lt Gowdie. Capt. do. view Ham. 


ret. 
to ort Comet Mecham, Lt do. 


Register.— Appointments, Promotions, Se. 


Gr.Gids, ad Lt Hon, J. Amherst, from Rifle Br. Ens. 
& Lt. do. do. 24 Oct. Iszt, 
Ens, Fladyer, from 44 F.da 


Cok..G. Ens. & Lt Montegy. Lt. & Capt. 
‘Tulbot, ret. do. 


Ens. Hay, from 45 F. Ens. «& Ltdol Nov. 
1F. Lt Col Armstrong, from h. p. Lt Gol. 


Plenderleath, cane. 18 Oct. 
3 Lt. Manes, Capt. bypureh. vice Colelon 
Denham, from Capt 
vice Sutherland, re by 
ent. Cadet W. Harris, rom R. Mil. colt 
Ens. by purch. f 
Lt. Armstrong, Capt. by purch wide 
Welch, ret. 4 


dow 

— Squire. do. do. vice English,ret. 18do. 

Cornet Hon. J. Kennedy, Lt do. do. 

10 Lt. Levinge, Capt. do, vice Thaine,’ ret- 


24. do. 

Ens. Le Merchant, Lt. do. do. 

12 W. Fothergil, Ens, do. vice Pounden, 
55 F. 15 Noy. 

15 Lt. Fenton, Capt. by purch. vice Wilkin- 
son, ret. Oct 

Ens. Rothe, Lt. by purch. do 


C. L. Wingfield, Ens. by purch, do. 
kns Keowen,, Lt vice Newenham, res. 
ll Nov. 1820. 
— Wood, do. vice phone. prom. 
6 Sept. 1821. 
Lt. Ware, from 89 F. Lt. vice Jenour, re- 

moved from the serviee, 18 Oct. 

R. Nayler,Ens. Keowen, 11 Nov.182t. 
16 Bi. Lt. Col Hamilton, Maj. by purch. 
vice Lt. Cob Vandeleur, ret, 24 Ovt. 

17 En. O'Halloran, Lt. vice De se lead, 


Carruthers, do, vice Pickering, deed. 40ct. 

kh. C. Moffat, Ens. 50 Sept. 

S. Moncrieffé, En... 7 Oct. 

fen. C. Forbes, from R. Mil. Coll. 

4 Oct. Is2l. 

19 Lt Porbes, Capt. 
ret. 4 

Ens. Rose, Lt. by pure do, 

J. D. Cogan, Ens. by ee, do. 

21 Maj. Leahy, Lt. Col. vice 

ug, 

Capt. Gordon, Maj. do. 

2d Lt. Deare, Ist Lt viee 

Bric an, 28 F. 24 Oct. 

H.C. iel, "ed Lt. by purch. 15 Noy, 

24 Ens. Murray, Lt 


—— Hartly, do. vice Berwick, 15 Dr. 1 Oct, 
Fer from h. p. 71 F. art vice 


urray 1 Sept. 

D. H Ens. vice Oct, 
Gent. Cadet . Buckley from ft. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Hopper, cane. 4 Oct. 1521 

Lt. Bridgeman, from 21 F. Capt. by purch. 
vice Kidd, 20 do, 
' Sitwell, by purch. vice Penrose, 


S. B. Marecheaux, vice Paton, 67 F. 
9 Dee. 1820, 


» Capt. by purch. viee Ryan, 


Cornet Laing,,from.18 Dr. 
34, Ens. Stanford, Lt. view ewer, 


g8 


Sept. 1820. 

Cadet Costello, from R. Mi. 

Lt .& Lt. vice 

ew, only Ad 8 do. 
pit Hon. from. rc 


Capt by pe vie 


{14 toy? oft - 


. 
6 
| 
y 
| 
H 
{ 
4 
\ 


53 


59 


91 


612 
45 F. 


“Ens Deverell, Lt. 


A. Cha Ens. purch. viee May. 
Lt. Dundas, Capt. vice Fetherston, d 

16 Nov. 


do. 
Gent. Cadet D. Williams, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Brown, res. 3 Oct. 1821. 
E. M. Frome, from do. 
vice Deverell 4 do. 
Capt. Wodehouse, Maj. by purch. vice 

lampbell, ret. 18 do. 
Lt. Lord G. Bentinck, ffom 9 a 
0. 


Ens. Lt. by purch. vice 


EW Witharson; Ens. by purch. do. 
Lt. Tyndale, Adj. vice Powell, res. 4 


only, 
J. Yotng, Ens. by purch vice Blois, 


prom. 11 do. 
Ens. Gray, Lt. vice Davies, dead, 
Maj. Skerrett, from 76 F. Lt. Col. by 
purch. vice Frederick, ret. 24 Oct. 
It. Hall. Capt. by purch, vice Daniell 


ret. do. 

Ens. Hounden, from 12F. Lt. by purch. do. 
—— Coventry, Lt. vice Carmichael, Adj. 
12 May. 1820. 


J. Campbell, oO. 
Lt. Camp iu, Capt by purch. vice Maj. 
Boxall, 24 Oct. 1821. 
Ens. Stewart Lt by purch. do. 
P. H, Mitchell, Ens. by purch. do. 
it. from 24 F. vice Lt. Rowan, 


pro l t. 1820. 
Frs. Paton, from 30 F. do. vice Marriot, 
ons. Law Capt. vice Arm- 
ns. Lightbod purch. Ov 
E. Gregory, Ens. 24 do. 


Lt. Torrianno, Adj. vice Law, prom. 18 do. 
~- Maclean, from 77 F. Capt. by ane 
vice Fletcher, ret. 
See Coles, Maj. by purch. vice Sere 


Lt. Ellis, from 9 Dr. Capt. by a. - 

— Burdett from 10 Dr. Capt. by purch. 
vice Maj. Myine, ret. 4 do. 

Adj. vice Cowen, 

j. only 

Ens. Hon. C. le, Lt urch. vice 
Mansell ret. P do. 

Gent. Cadet. L. S. Demay, from R. Mil. 
Coll, Ens. by purch. do. 

Lt. Vandeleur, from 14 Dr. Capt. by “ps 
vice Beamish, ret. 

J. — by purch. vce Moly 


Nov. 
Cant. 4 Ma | 
Lt. Bu 0. 


Earl of Ens. do. 


Ass. Sur. Brown, from h. p. 24 Dr. Ass. 
Surg. vice Robson, res. 1 Nov. 1820. 
Lt. O'Neill, from h. p. 95 F. Lt. vice Ware, 


14F 18 Oct. 1*21. 
Ens. vice Norcott, dead, 
20, 


12. Naylor, Adj. vice Cannon, do 
ont 
vice Gun, ret, 24 Oct. io 
Adj. vice. Scott, res. 


Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


[Dec. 


W. Capt. by purch. vice Parson- 
2Cey from 12 Dr Capt pureh: 
vice Hamilton, 16 


Ordnance Department. 
Roy. A. let Lt. Milnes, from h. st vice J. 
Palmer, h. p. mr 6 Nov. 1821. 
Staff: 
Maj. F. Russel, from i8 Dr. Fld. Off, of 
Mil. in Nov. Sco. with rank of Lt. Col. in the 
Army, vice Raith, dead, 4 Oct. wed 


wehanges. 


ol. .p. Portug. Serv. 
from 92 F. with Le Col. William. 


Lt. Col. beat from 92 
son, h. p. 4 F. . 
Ma}. hariington, from 91 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. 
ochford, h. p. 100 F, 
Bt, Maj. Toniinnee: from 16 Dr. ree. diff. be- 
tween full pay i. and full pay inf. v with Capt. 


h. 

Capt. White from 2 55 F. with Bt. Maj. Prager, 
Sub-Insp. Mil. Ion. Isl. 

Capt. Bray, from 07 Fe rec. diff. with Bt. Maj. 

unce, 

Alpe, ‘Fron 4 rec. diff. with Capt. Bret, 

Capt" Kersteman, from 6 Dr. with Capt. Which- 
cc 

Capt Kerr, from 9 Dy. rec. Capt. So- 
merset, h. 


, p- 7 Dr. Grds. 
Capt. Elliot, from 11 Dr. with Capt. Creigh- 


ton, 17 F. 
as 9 Schultze, from 4 F. with Capt. Spinks, 


Campbell, 12 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
ncerson, h. p. 6 Gar. Bn. 
Capt. Emery, fram 83 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
oun 
Lieut. 


Lieut. kG from 4 Dr. G. Yee. diff. with Lieut. 

Beamish, h. p. 

from 8 Dr. with Licut. Murphy, 

1. 

Lieut. Alingham, from Dr. ree, dift. with Lieut. 
White, h. p, 24 Dr. 

Lieut. Bailie, from 16 Dr. ree. diffi-with Lieut. 
Sperling, h. p. 15 F. 


Lieut. Proctor, from 2 F. with Lieut. M:Carthy, . 


Lieut. Armstrong, from 15 F.. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Temple, h. 
Pe rom 79 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Ww. iI. 
with Ensign Belford, 
Ensign Jenour, from 69 F. with Ensign M. of Car- 
fran I. R. 


Surg. Bartlett, from 88 F. with Assist. 


and Retirements. 
Lieut. Cols. 
Clarke, 2 Dr. . » Salon: Gren. Gd. 
Bridger, 12 Dr. a + Grd. 

do. Campbell, Ly Welsh, 5 

Tallon, on Dan, 


Boxall. 63 
Mylne, 


we 


Gren 


2 W. 1. R. 


be || 
5} 
52 
= 
| 
{ 63 
67 
| = 
76 
84 
&5 
86 
89 
= 
| Rifte Bt, Lt. Cok Pullarton, Mj. by purch. 
Col Leaeh, net. 24 
Grange, Capt. by puteh 
& Te 2d, Lt. by pure! 
Cc. 2d Lt. by vice 
| Chichester, from’ Dri 
purch. vice Eysing, ret. 27 S 


1821." 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieuts. Cornet. 


Pennington, L5 Dr. 
Penrose, 29 F. 


MP. Brown, 47 F 
Simpson, 51 F. Assist. Surg, 
Mansell, Robson, 87 F 
Appointments 
Lieut. Col. 
Plenderleath, 1 F. 
Lieut 
oye 18 Dr. Lt Rochford, Ri Rifle Brig. 
2 Quart- 
Moorhead me Cyl Reg. Manley, 91 F. 
Cornet. Hosp. Assist. 
Swinhoe 22 Dr Christie, from h. p. 


MEMORANDUM.—Mr Charles M‘Bean, who 
resigned his Commission as Captain im the 2d West 
india Regt. in 1811, when in a state of mental 
derangement, has been re-instated in his rank, with 
a view to his being upon Half-Pay from 
25 June, 1821. 


Wounded in the Division under Major- 
General Smith, at the capture of Beni 
Boo Alli, in Arabia, 2d March 182}. 


ts. 
Cuppage, 65 F. 
Madden,65 F. (severely-) 
_ Deaths. 
Lt Gen. Ww. Popham, East India Company ay Army, 


London, 
Maj. Gen. Baron Honsteat, late 


En 
Mulleern 


Cols. Duniop, Ret Renf. Mil. 
Tetley, om. Arm nidia 
Nov. 1820, 

‘tet. at Griffiths, do. India, ; June 
C. M‘Kenzie, do. do. 8 May 1821 


Lt. Cols. P. Douglas, E. 1. Comp. Army, = pend, 


Gifford, do. India, 3 Apri 
Saxon, ‘do. England, 
raple, do. Madras, 12 May. 


21 = — Sent. 
n t. 
Majors Ben. Macks Bast India 

Cc. do. India, 29 June. 
Scotts do. do. 11 Aug. 
Powell, do. England, 21 do. 
India, 

Greene, do. do. 5 
Mathews, do. do. 5 Oct. 
D‘Dowall, do. do. . 7 Nov. 
Mason, do. do. 2 Der. 
Hare, do. do. 4 May 1621, 
H.W. Sealy, do. do. 13 do. 
 Pasley, do. England, 20 Jane. 
Patison, of late 8 R. Vet. Bat. -of 29 F. 

F. Baron Grueber, h- p. 1 Lt. Dr. Ger. 

PF. ee Marschalk, h. p. 4 Line 
Rost: h. p. Corsican Rang. 
apts. Ss. 6 D 

oorhouse Colaba, Borabey, 
\ 4 May. 


Anderson, 1 W. 1. R. St Lucie, 

Swith, ran, 3 Sr Bat. Guernsey, 5 

Sinclair, h. 

GQ, Andere, h, p- 2 Gar. Bn, LimeGroye, 
Lancashi 


re, July. 
M*Dermott, 


Aue. 


Register Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Lieuts. . Sadler, h. p. 1 Pro. Bu. of Mil. 19 Oct. 1821. 
Fichtenbe 


Von. Thieschwita, h. p- Brunswick Inf. 
Don. M‘Intosh, (Qua. 


Cornet. Fead, h. 
Ensigns. Lec 


fivine, p. 34 F. Irvine's Town, 
land, 
Pierse, h. 


Paymsr. Kerr, 1 Dr. Radioole 
Qua-mst. h. 17 Dr. Mary 


Medical Department. 
Inspector Dr. W. Hussey, Cape Hope, 
Staff Surg. Gilder, Africa, 15 


7M 
Hoop. Assist. Re ‘the Rivet Gam a, 


Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Stokes, at Dominique. 
Additions and Alterations while 


20 F. 


Joh Campbell, Ens. vice 2 

F. Tudor, do. vice A. Campbell, 26 

H.C. Fraser, do. vice Kerr, 27 
. Assist, Surg. J. Jobson, from bh. p. 9 Vet. 
Bn. Assist. Surg. 25 do. 
Bt. Lt. Cow C, Grant from “65 F. Lt. 
Col. do. 
Ens, T. Fraser, Lt. do. 
—— C. Hill. do. 26 do. 
——J. Clark, do. 27 do. 
Lt. J. Laven, from Lt. do 
al @ Rifle Br 


J 


askins, 2 W. L. R. Africa 
Mara Gray, 89 F. on march to Wpomamaise, 


618 


Wis 5 Oct. 


ua. Master ef Dumfries 
Mil.) at Dun 20 April. 


key, Galla, Trineomalee, 
y- 


20 Sep. 
Brig. Ireland, po 


Maryborough, re 


Nason, h. p. 56 F. 
p- 1 Irish 


| 


4A ug. 


Printing. 


Col. J. Maitland, from he p. 105 F. to be 
Lt C 25 Nov. 


27 

— C. O*Connor, from h. p. 100 F. do. do. 
— W. Watson, from h. do. 

— A M‘Lean, from h, p. 72 F. do. 
— T. H. Hemmans, from h. p. 14 F. 


— J. M‘Lean, from h. p. 43 F. do. 
— W. Kidman, from h. p. 8 F. > 

— Hon. G. T. Keppel, from 24 FP. 


Ens, H. M. St. V. Rose, from 55 F. 


Ff, Pitts, Ens. vice Moore, 

‘S. Robbins, do. vice las, 

Assist. Surg. M. Devitt, M. D. from h. p. 
2 Vet. Bn. Assist. Surg. 25 do. 

Bt. Maj. C, Knight , Vice Grant, 

Bt Lt. Col S. all, from*9 F. Lt. Coldo. 


Ens. R. Matthew, Lt. do. 
— Alex. Campbell, do. 26 do. 
T. Kerr, Lt 27 Ao. 
Lt from 25 Dr. Lt. 28do. 

frome p- 4W. 
from h. p. 91 F. do. do. 
—— J, Liston, from bh. p. 47 F. Lit. 


FS 


Fenton, 46. vico 26 
- Considine, do. vied 
Assist. SurgsA. Shanks, 
Bt. Maj. J. L. Basden, Maj. viee Hall, do- 


| 
Ens. T. Moore, Lt, do. | 
—— D. W. A. Douglas, Lt. 26 do. =e 
it. J. Patience, from h. York Rang. 
te 
4 
— J. Buchanan, from F. do 
Say h. jh Dillon's 
De St Latah Rang 
Ro at Dominique. migth 
ads 
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614 Register. —Meteorological Table. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock forenoon, and four o'clock after- 
noon.—The asaes Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


Attach . Attach.|: 
1821. | Ther.| Baro. Ther, Wind. | 'Ther.| Baro. hh a Wind.| Weather. 
M.43 |29,134|M. 54 H. rain forn. M.383)28.585] M.49 ) 
2 we sw foren. 7{ eo N H. rain day. 
8.9031. 52 * JH. rain after. 4jA. * _|snow night. 
M.37 M ble Fair foren. M.30 | IN. air 
.109)A.°44 * [Snow night. A. 39 n. on hils. 
r +30 Dull, ith 
6 40 430} * |snow on hills, 3 BI NW 
31 | Rain fo 
7 Ja. 40 46 |Ditto. 45 day... 
8 { } but 95 Ww. air, with 
9 M.38 SE. Ditto. M.35 |*8.952|M.42 a Rain morn. 
15{|M-39i) 455)M.51 View, [Dull day, on { 29.406)M.40) {Dull, with 
ia{ A. 46 |. A. 42 } NW. rainaftern. 
1b. M.38 §55|M.52 SW. Rain morn. 30 { M.33 {29.289|M.41 Ww air foren. 
53 (28 land night. A, 58 |28.998]4. train aftern. 
Average of Rain, 4.217 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The dry weather in Autumn was succeeded in November by rains, amounting to five 
and a-half inches in depth. ‘The temperature has been high for the season, and vegeta- 
tion has met with no serious check. In gardens, cauliflowers continue to come in 

- flower, and some varieties of strawberries still shew blossoms. 


The excessive moisture, however, has prevented the operation of ploughing from 
being carried forward in a proper manner on retentive soils. On dry lands, ploughs 
are still at work, and a considerable breadth of clover stubbles have been turned over. 

veaking-up fallows is every where completed ; and little anxiety is manifested, at 
this early period of the season, for pushing forward Spring ploughing. 

Turnips still continue to improve. Wheat looks fresh ; but if severe frests shall 
succeed the present excessive rains, the young plants will be in danger of being thrown 
out. Though the weather has hitherto been open, yet cattle have been later at pas- 
ture, and winter fodder will, in many instances, be rather scarce. 


The soil is in general, at present, too wet for carting out dung; and farmers have 
leisure to attend to the threshing mill. Oats turn out much better than was expected, 
but prices continue low. At many of the Autumn fairs lean cattle were offered at 
very low prices, and few were disposed to purchase. © The failure of the turnip crop in 
the Summer months is still felt, and nothing like the usual quantity of feds are put up 
in the feeding byre: this may occasion a slight. tise in the price of fat beasts in the 
Spring months; but, from the large quantity of lean stock on hand, a permanent 
high price for cattle is not to be hastily expected. | “' | 


Perthshire, 18th December. 1821. 
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Register.—Agricultural Report. 


CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. 
| Wheat. tT. Oatmeal. 
1821. Barley.| Oats | Pease. “i391, 
\Boll| Prices. lav. pref Loaf peck |Bis.| Peck. 
Nov. 21! 739246 355 |50 4 11200 206/156 190/140 176) lo 10 |iNov. 1 2 
28) 528/24 0 34 129 9 11190 23.0/140 19 0114017 10 10 452} 1 2 
Dec. 5} 475/243 34 8 6 230)14 0 18 6 17 10 10 Dec. 4] 454, 1 2 
12} 627|23 0 33 (28 O [1180 230/140 180150 17 10 10 | 11} 428) 1 1 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 520 Ibs. |]Bns. & Pse-lloatmeal || Flour, 
Dantzic.|For. red.| British. || Irish. | British. [‘Engtish.| Scots. || Stir. Mea. | 280 Ibs. 
s s sis s & s 
Nov. 22) — 35 | 27 350/166 200) 21 220 || 00 00/25 2801118 216 1160 186) 57 53 
— 35 [27 550)170 206 21 2201 00 00) 25 280) 18 216 ISG 57 55 
Dec, — —|— — 27 5501170190 22 226 || 21 25 270] 18 210 166170) 50 55 
13, —|31 27 5561170 206 21 220 216 22) 25 260} 18 210 {1160 180)] 50 51 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
Wheat. eal. 
1891. + . Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. || 1821. = 
|Bolls.| Prices. | Av. pr. Per Boll. P 
die sadjis. sadis. sd. s da 
Nov. 235) 860 | 256 350 29 5 17 22613 176\il 156)11 156)\)Nov. 191150 160} 1 1 
804 | 230 350 2% 5 18 250) 14 176112 156112 1€6 150 160} 1 1 
Dee. 230 550 128 & 15 210113 170} 12 156) 12 15 143 153) 1 
14] 765 | 220 306 | 26 6 16 200)15 170} 11 156)11 156 130 140] 0 1 
| London. 

Beans. Pease. Flour, 280 I> . 
| Wheat, | nye, Barley. |- guar. 
& Pol Potat.| Pigeon. | Tick. Boiling. | Grey.| Fine. | 2d. | 

Nov. 9] 36 70 22 26), 17 25 \22 30] 27 36 (20 52 28 29 60/45 ll 
16] -52 72 123 21 25) 16 24 (21 27 35 (20 32 354127 2855 60/45 ll 
Dec. & 50 64/21 19 24116 21 |21 27 34 (20 32 34 127 28)50 5540 10 
10) 28 62 18 23115 20 (20 24) 27 & |20 30 32 55) 10 
Liverpool. 
Flour. Oatm. 240 Ibs. 
1821 Rye, | Beans, | 
r. per qr. Amer. 
per qr. | per qr. | per q | | 
Nov.-20 4 6.10 6 9 3 229 45 3 36) 352 34| 26 42146 2 45) 24 26 
Dee. 106/12 8 130 5 O30 3312 4 25 3628 
14010 6/2 8 3 50} 24 
of 28%] Wht] Rye. \pariey| Oats | Beans. |Pease|Oatm. 
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616 Register.—Commercial Report. 
PRICES CURRENT.—Novemben. 10, 1821. 
LEITH. GuLascow. | LIVERPOOL. 
Bohea, @ — — @ | — @ 
SueaR, Muse. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown,......} 57s. 60 | 54 58 | 53 57 
Mid.Good, & Fine Mid.) 70 80 | 58 71 | 58 68 
Fine and very fine,.....| 80 80 | — — | 75 82 
Brazil, Brown, — —}— — | 19 24 
Refined, Double Loaves,..../130 145 | — 
Powder ditto,.......+...,100 — | om 
Single 88 102 | 98 12) — 
Small Lumps,..........| 88 92 } 8S 92 
Large 82 86 | 84 
Crushed Lumps,........| 44 56 | 85 88} — gn, 
Mo .assEs, British,....+....} 25 — | 25 26 | 26 6 27 
CoFFEE, Jamaica, 

Ord. good, and fine ord.|100 110 | 88 102 | 95 108 
Mid. Good and fine Mid....|110 120 }104 122 |110 118 
Fine, and very fine,....) — —|— — |120 128 
Dutch, Triage & very ord..| — —|— — | 34 96 
Ord. good, & fine ord..)120 135 | — — | 98 110 
St 126 | — | 95 100 
PIMENToO (in bond), 8 | 7} 74,8 8} 
Sprrits, Jam, Rum,160.P.) 2s. 2d. 24)/18 %L10}t9 
Brandy, 4s. Sd. 4 6 | — 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd..} 45 55 | — —_— | — any 
Portugal Red, pipe,...| 30 42 | — — — 
Spanish, White, butt..| 34 55 | — 
Teneriffe, pipe,..... .. | 30 32} — 
55 65} — tt 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton,...|£.7 7 7180 —/}810 9 
Honduras, | — —/810 9 
8 —|}910 100 
Fusric, Jamaica,..........| 7 81/610 7 6 610 
INDIGO, Caraccas, fine, lb..|7s. 6d. 10 6 | — 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 16 1 8|— 
Ditto 29 3 4] — | om om 
Honduras Mahogany..| 1 0 16/12 18/011 11 
Tar, American, bri... .....) 20 
TatLow, Rus. Yel. Candle,| 44 — | 48 49 } 44. 45 
Home melted, cwt.,....| 48 — 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,...} — —|— 
Petersburgh Clean,.... 44 45 — i — 
Fiax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra| 55 56 | — 
Mats, 75 80 | — _ 
BRIsTLEs, Peters. Firsts,., 13 10 14 | — —|— ~ 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl,.| 40 
Montreal ditto, 38 40 | 40 41|;37 6 38 
OM 35 38 34/32. 34 
O11, Whale, — | 21 
Tosacco, Virg. fine, Ib...) 74d 8 |} 74 8 | 0 53 08 
in 54} 4 23 08 
Cortons, Bowed Georgia,} — O1}O F O10} 
Sea Island, — twit 4 17 
Demerara & Berbice, —{/10 11 4,010 104 
—/10 106 


— 


[ Dee. 
Lonvpon. 
2s. bd. @ — 
2 7 33 
36 
55 60, 
61 67 
77 83 
79 98 
78 100 
75 90 
23 0 246 
85 107 
25 
16 29 
40 49 
l 4 om, 
20 60 
22 48 
25 65 
14 16 
30 35 
710 865 
715 85 
810 100 
610 710 
8 0 100 
9 0 116 
010 410 
48 — 
44 10 45 0 
58 
42 46 
14 
4l 43 
32 
3. 4 
9 10} 
123 21h 
104 04 
11} 
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Be ie of Exchange, London, Dec. 11.—Amsterdam, 12 : 13. Ditto, at sight, 

: 10. Rotterdam, 1@ : 14. Antwerp, 12 : 7% Hamburgh, 37 : 6 Altona, 

7. Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 60. Bourdeaux, 25: 90. Frankfort-orethes 

Maine, 156. Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 30}. Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 43}. 
Lisbon, 50. Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 41. Dublin, 8} cent. Cork, 9 # cent. 


Prices of Bullion, om—Foreign gold in bars, £.3 «17 » 104 dollars, 
ds. 9}d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. 114d. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. Od.—Cork or Dub. 
lin, 20s. Od.—Belfast, 20s. Od.—-Hamliro’, 40s. Od.—Madeira, 20s. 0d.—Jamaica, 
35s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gS. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from October 17 to November 14, 1821. 


‘Nov. 21. | Nov. 28. Dec. 5. | Dee. 12. 

Bank Stock 240 — 237 _— 
3 cent. reduced 764 764 764 
cent. consols..... 783 77% 
34 cent. do. 874 87} 86] 87} 
4% cent. do. 963 964 96 69} 
5% cent. navy annuities....-| 1105 1103 
India Stock 242 _ _ ane 

Bonds 72 pm. | 65 pm. | 65 pm. | 68 pm. 
Exchequer bills, (£.1000)..--.-| 4pm. | 2 dis. 1 pr. 1 dis. 
Consols for account 78} 78% 774 77% 
French 5 cents. B9fr. 95 — 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
October and the 20th November 1821; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alexander, J, Old Bailey, coach-master F ,»C. P.M , coal merchant 
A Sculcoates, York, blockmaker Pues R. New e-upon-Tyne, hatter 
E. Worcester, bookseller M. tailor 
Arther, T. Neath, Glamorganshire, shopkeeper J. Molyneux-street, Mary-le-bonne 
Atkinson, T. Newgate-street, warehouseman George, \ . Haymarket, saddler 


Mary-le-bonne, be G. Commercial Road, Middlesex, mer- 
ant 
Baker, W. Ticehurst, Sussex, blacksmith 


Gibson, T. jun. and Co, Liverpool, ship-bread 
Baker, W. Lioyd’s Coffee-house, insurance broker 


Bamber, W. and Co. Huyton, near Blackrod, Lan- 
cashire, calico printers 
Banton, W. Northwich, grocer 
Bently, J. Shorditch, hardwareman 
Bee. » R. Gosport, banker 
J. M. Minories, hay salesman 
Blythe, J. Newcastle-under-Lyne, draper 


W. Lowe and Co. Poultry, 
Bu S. Oxford-street, woollen draper 
Burrell, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, m 

Cable, W. Aldebergh, Suffolk, baker 
Callow, J. Soho, bookseller 


Card, J, Lio house, shipowner 
Cass, T. Woe, dealer in corn, &c. 
Cattle, W. Hartlebury, Worcester, miller 
Chandler, C, East Bionshouse, Devon, master 
Chubb, W. P. Aldgate, chemist 
Clifford, E. Chancery-lane, broker 
Clunie, J. Camberwell, baker ’ 
wper, verpool, draper 
Crump, J. Birmingham, money serivener 
Dalton, F. Wakefield, nape merchant 
Davie, SJ Miteheldean, G > 
a T. and Co. ‘Liverpool, m 
Deeble, E. Welbeek-street, upholsterer 
Dicks, J. London-street, Tottenham Court Road, 


Cockspur-street, 
wer. G. York, victualler 
Forbes J. and Co. Oxford-street, chemist 


bakers: 
Goodman, T. late of Witherlay, Leicestershire, 
jobber in ‘cattle 
Gosling, G. Chesterfield, wine merchant 
Gotobed, W. Southam, Isle of Ely, butcher 
Grahan, Sir R. and Co. London, merchants 
Green, G. and Co. Sheffield, merchants 
pees G. and Co. Sheffield, edge-tool manufae; 


Hall, Eaglestreet, Red Lionaquare, coach 


Handsword, H. Winchester-street, merchant 
Hall, C. G. and. Co. Grosvenor-street, West Pim- 


lico, carpenters 
Hart, J. Bradford, Wilts, shopkeeper 


- Hartley, R. hard wareman 


pinetall, J. Doncaster, agricultural machine- 
Haydon and Co. Welbeck-street, auctioneers 


Howard, C. T. Hartley Wintney, Hants, sae 
Hitt, T. Ce St Lawrence, Devon, butcher 


G. Bath, baker Ave 


“ 
= 
7 


ia 
H R. Bangor, 
tube, Nottingham, silversmith | 
Humphries, I. tham Priory; Somerset, inn- 
, T. Lower Thames-street,, fishmonger i 
Jolley, N. Charing Cross, poulterer 
Johnson, J. Sculcoates, York, cornfactor 
Kenfland, and Co. 
| 
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Luke, W. Liverpool, merehant Sherwin, J. Burslem, ironmonger 
Macarty, J. Strand, spirit merchant Simister, J. and Co. Biriningham, buttommakers 


Matthews, T. High Holborn, linendraper 

Medway, R. Beanminster, buteher 

Miller, A. Vauxhall Road, oilman 

Moody, J. jun. E, coach-master 

Morris, W. Wel uare, tavern-keeper 

Moss, T. Vauxhall, potter 

Murray, J. Sebirgham, Cumberland, dealer 

Needham, R. Brompton, silversmith 

Newcomb, F. Gadshill, Kent, dealer 

Newman, J. Clerkenwell, brewer 

N J. Lime-street, wine-merchant 

Ulding, J. Change, stationer 

Parsons, T. Castle-street, Holborn, jeweller 

Poole, S. G. Chelsea, brewer 

Pool, W. Smith-street, Clerkenwell, coal-merchant 

Porter, J. Watlington, Norfolk, dealer 

Powell, J. sen. Windsor, tailor 

Railston, J. North Shields, ship-owner 

Rawlins, J. and Co, Leicester-square, tailors 

Richardson, T. Cheapside, warehouseman 

Robinson, J. Nicholas-lane, merchant 

Robinson, W. and Co. Worthing, common carriers 

Saintmare, J. Jaques and Co. City Road, rectifiers 

Sanders, J. Ipswich, ironmonger 

Savory, C. South Efford, Devon, lime-burner 

T. Stoke-upon-Trent, earthernware manu- 
acturer 


Smith, W. Plymouth Dock, cabinet-maker 

Smith, R. Howden, tallow-chandier 

Snelgrove, R. Warningcamp, Sussex 

Spencer, T. Gray's Inn-lane, livery stable-keepor 

Stephenson, R. and Co. Hull, merchants 

Stirling, J. and Co. Copthal-court, merchants 

Streets, W. Aldermanbury, galloon manufacturer 

Taylor, F. Adlington, Lancaster, shopkeeper 

Teasdale, T. Newington, Surrey, linendraper 

Tills, W. sen, Mistley, Essex, merchants 

Towler, T. and Co. Wakefield, woolstapler 

Tovey, F. R. East-street, Lamb’s Conduit 

*Trayhorn, R. Portsea, plumber 

Turner, J.-Paddit , chinaman 

Twigg, J. Cheapside, warehouseman ‘ 

Ugart, D. Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, mer, 

Vincent, W. Stepney, ropemaker 

Ward, J. City, importer of foreign fruits 

White, S. A. Edingley Cotton Mill, Notts, cotton- 
spinner 

Whitney, W. Ludiow, innkeeper 

Wilkinson, J. Wapping, oil merchant 


Wood, J. Birmingham, broker ; 
weit J. Mill Wall, Poplar, anchorsmith 
Wye Salop, farmer 


Wilcox, S. and Co. 


W. Alberbu 
maker 


eobald’s Road, coach- 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDs, announced 
November 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


‘Aitkin, Andrew, Glasgow, merchant 


Bell and Sword, Leith, rope and sail-makers 
Foreman, George & Co. Stirling, merchants 


Milroy, Adam, china, glass, and earthen-ware mer- 


chant 
Sinclair, George, Stromness, merchant 
Smith John, youngest, Aberdeen, merchant 
Sutherland, James, Nairn, merehant | 
Sword, James, junior, Glasgow, merchant 


DIVIDENDS. 
Crawford, James & Andrew, Glasgow, merchants ; 
by J. Aitken, the trustee 
Drummond, John, Oban, architect and builder; 
by J. Tweedie, merchant in Glasgow 


Forbes, William, Aberdeen, merchant and agent ; 
Galloway, Robert, Dundee, mer 3 by 
merchant there 
Hamilton, John & William, Lanark, wrights and 
builders; by J. Paul, writer there 
M‘Queen, Hamilton, & Co. Glasgow, wine-mer- 
chants ; by Thos. Lancaster, merehant there 
Moodie, James, Dunfermline, merchant; by Jas. 
Black wood, merchant there bre 2 
Paterson, Richard, Clothier, Edinburgh ;. by J. 
M‘Kean, accountant there 
Shaw & Ferguson, Glasgow, merchants ; by ‘D. 
Turnbull, writer there 
Turnbull,, John, Galashiels, skinner and wool- 
merchant; by John Scott, flesher.there. . 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 
1821. June 30. At Madras, the Lady of Lieut. 
Coal. Foulis, Madras cavalry, a son. 
Oct, 17. In York Place, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
George Mercer, Esq. of Gorthy, a son. 
18 At Arburthnot House, the Viscountess 
Arburthnot, a son. 


25. In Great Cumberland Street, London, Lady 


M‘Farilan, a daughter. 
24. At Moror House, the Lady of Col. Macdo- 
nell, a son. 


25. At Orchardhead, Stirlingshire, Mrs Walker, 
a son. 

27. In Grosvenor Place, London, Lady Emily 

Place, St James’s, London, the 

Viscountess Cranborne, a son and heir. 

— At New Garden, Mrs Ramage Liston, a son. 

— At Paris, the Lady of Alexander Norman 


Esq. of Harris, a som. 
At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir William Jar- 


dine, Bart. of A legar th, a hter. , : 
‘SO. In St Square, Edin Mrs 
Graham, a son. 


Nov. i. At Langley Park, the Lady of Captain 


A. Lindsay, a son. 

2. At Géodwood, Sussex, her Grace the Duchess 
Richmond, a ‘son. 
tiam Wrixon Bacher, Miss 

on 
ty Mrs Stainton 


Nov. 5. At Nethetley, Mrs Silver, a son. 

— At Glasgow, the honourable ‘Mrs Marshall, 
the’ Lady of Lieutenant Marshall, 91st regiment, 
born. the of 
Ross, of the 4th Diag, Ores. 
a T. ' 


11. Mrs Snodgrass Buchanan of Cunningham- 
thead, a son. a 
' 91 In Picardy Place, Edinburgh; the Lady of 
James Harvey of Castlesemple, a daughter. 
of Willian Plamet daughters. 
15. At Chettenietan; the Lady of ©. G. Wynne, 
t Kelso, rs Douglas, adaughter. 
— In York Place, Portman’ Square, London, 


the Lady of Joseph Hume, Esq. M. Pv a hter. 

in Coats Crescent, Lay of 

a son. 4 . . 

=i. In Forth Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Hunt, of 

17. At 71 Great: King Street, Edinburgh, ‘Mrs 


, a daughter. i 
19. ‘At Dumfries, the Lady of Captain D. Mac- 
‘kenzie, late of the 42d regiment Royal Highlan- 


ders, a son. 
20. At Wooilslee, the Lady of G. ‘Scott Elliot, 
of Larriston, a son. OF 4S 
. At Avontoun House, Linli the 
Lady of. Robertson, Esq: of Foveran, Aber- 
a 


h House, Fulham, the Lad 
son.” 


Sear 


ad 
4 
4 
; 
{ 
4 
aa 
{ 
a | 22. The Lady of Duncan Campbell, Esq. of 
Maxwellhill, son. 
a 
| 
| 
q 
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Nov. 24. At Relugas, the Lady of Sir T. Lauder 
Dick, of Fountainhall and Grange, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Wm. te White, 
Esq. Advocate, a daughter. : 

Lately, the wife of a labouring man, at Claditch, 
near Inverary, was delivered of two fine boys and 
a girl, who, with the mother, are doing well.— 
What is‘something remarkable, the father is one of 


three ata birth. 
MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 24. At Thun, Edward Cromwell Desbrowe, 
Esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Charge. d’Aftairs to 
the Swiss Confederation, to Ann, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Robert erage 

— 25. At Edinburgh, William Herries Ker, 
Esq. to Magdalene, only daughter of the_late Col. 
Willizm Riceart Hepburn of Riccarton. 

26. At the Manse of Benholm, the Reverend 
John Glegg, minister of Inverbervie, to Ann, 
third oo of the Reverend James Scott, mi- 
nister of Benholm. 

— At the British Ambassador’s house in Brus- 
sels, Colonel Berington, to Mrs Dickinson. 

29. At Cairnsmore, the Reverend David Wil- 
son, minister of Stranraer, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late Peter Stewart Esq. of Cairns- 
more. 

50. At Arbroath, William Kidd, Esq. to Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of thedeceased John Ouch- 
terlony, Esq. 

— At Dover, James Walker, - of Dover, to 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of the late Major James 
Murray Grant, of the Barrick Department. 

— St James’s Church, London, Sir Wil- 
liam: Johnstone Hope, M. P. one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, to Right Honourable Maria, 
_ Countess of Athlone. 

Nov. 3. At St Andrew’s, Newcastle, Alexander 


Dudgeon, Esq. brewer, Leith, to Margaret Jane, 
only daughter of the late Edward Park, Esq. New- 


In Westphatia, his Serene Highness the 
Duke De Croy, Prinee of the Empire, Peer of 


France, and Grandee of Spain, to Miss Maria Dil- 
lon, daughter of the Honourable Colonel Henry 
a and first cousin of the present Viscount 

1 ne 
Margaret, oe daughter of Mr Robert Barr, 
merchant, Beith. 

6. At North Welli Place, Glasgow, Major 
William Steuart, of the 91st regiment, to Anne, 
only mies of the late Cap John Kennedy 
of Springhall. 

— At — , Captain Alexander Gordon, 
R. N. to Mary Elizabeth, of the late 
Sir Ernest Gordon, Bart. of Park. . 

7. At Portobello, Mr David Brown, writer, 
Edinburgh, to Ann, ¢ ter of the late Mr Wil- 
liam Hunter, merchant, Edinburgh. 

12. At Newton, the Reverend John Eadie, mi- 
nister of Dun, to Helen, youngest daughter of 
David Scott, Esq. of Newton. 

15, At Fasnakyle, Lieutenant-Colone!l Chis- 
holm, R. A. to Miss Chisholm, daughter of the 

late Captain Chisholm, Fasnakyle. 

— At St Pancras Church, London, Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. Hogg, of the Honourable East India 
Company's service, to Agnes, daughter of William 
At Berryhole, George Russell, Esq, younger 

t ole, usse! 
of Hayston, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
late Reverend Mr Walker, Collesie. 

19. At Craighead, the Rever Bruce, 

of Robert Banks, Faq. of Craighes 
ter of Ro 
2, Captain John Hobbs, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, to Mary, eldest daughter of the leavened 
John Garlies Maitland of Fairgi 
— At St John’s, Hackney, 


Esq. of Peterhead, to 
Hutchison, nne, es 
daughter of Alexander Hutchison, Esq. of Lower 


Clapton. : 
Bt Andrew's, Mark Sprot of Garnkirk Fsq. 
advocate, A caer youngest daughter of the 


Pri 
t Cathkin House, mae James Denniston 
Brown, of the Madras artillery, to Anne Isabella, 
ca. 
35, At Mellerstain, John Viscount Glenorehy, 


Register. Marriages—Deaths. 


only son of the Earl of Breadalbane, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of George Bailie, Esq. of Jerriswood. 

Oct. 24. In Mary-le-bonne Chur-h, London, W. 
Robert Keith Douglas, Esq. M. P. youngest brother 
of the a of Queensberry, to Elizabeth, eldest 
—_ Walter Irving, Esq. Luddington House, 

urrey. 

25. Tat St Martin's Chureh, London, C. 
Donald, late Royal West India Rangers, to Jermi- 
ma, second daughter of the Rev. T. Baxter, for- 
merly officiating minister of Stow, St Mary's, 
Essex. 


Lately, at St Andrews Church, Newcastle, 
Alexander Guthrie, — merchant in G w, to 
Mrs Lambe, widow of Captain Lambe, late of 
Sychampton House, Worcestershire. 


DEATHS. 
1821. April 15. Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick 
Walter Gifford, commandant of the garrison of 
bay, an old and meritorious officer. 
— At Nailore, Dr Cordiner, Surgeon in the Mad- 
= Sie Soll 
. In camp, at Severndroog, in a, Major 
James Balfour Watson, then in the command of 
the Ist battalion 4th regiment native “nfantry, 
Bombay establishment. 
Aug. 12."At Demerara, Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
235. At Demerara, of the yellow fever, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Nooth, C. B. of the 21st Royal Scots 
Fusileers, eldest son of Dr Nooth, of Bath. Col. 
Nooth embarked from Portsmouth garrison about 
two years since; he was a most ant officer ; 
he greatly distinguished himself at the taking of 
ee and at the battle of Albuero, Busaco, 


Sept. 4. At Castara, in the island of Tobago, 
where he had resided only five months, Mr Geor 
Fenwick, son of Mr George Fenwick, goldsmi 
in this city, 

20. At Waterford, Virginia, James Muir Scott, 
M. D. dson of the late Reverend Mr Scott, 
one of ministers of Perth. 

Oct. 13. At Ormly, Caithness, Capt. Donald Sin- 
clair, late of the regiment of foot. 

14. At Cult manse, Elizabeth Hunter, wife of 


the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, minister of Cult. 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Esther Yellowlees, wife 
ha John Yellowlees, coachmaker, Mound 


15. At Reidside, near Carrington, Mrs Jean 
Wilson, aged 76, relict of Mr Jarnes Abernethie.— 
Her loss will be severely felt and deeply regretted 
by the numerous poor, whose wants were supplied 
by her beneficent hand. It may with justice be 
said of her, that “ this woman was full of alms- 
deeds and good works.” : 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Grace Suttie, eldest 
doughter of the late Sir George Suttie, Bart. of 

one. 

es At Edinburgh, James Hay, Esq. W.S. 

— At the Manse of Killearn, the Reverend James 
Graham, minister of that parish, in the eighty-sixth 

ear of his age, and fifty-fourth of his ministry, 
his truly venerable man was born near Dun- 
blane, in Perthshire, and received the first ru- 
diments of education in the public school of 
that town, under Mr William Coldstream, 4 re- 
le teacher, and the instructor of many 
tch © en. He afterwards attended the 
University o Glasgow, and was latterly one of the 
few survivors of that body of divines who were 
formed under the justly-celebrated Dr Leachman. 
In 1768 he became — of in 
lingshire, and, during the long is ineum- 
i the duties of a. rrochial clergy- 
fidelity, and uity, whieh have 
16. At Wakefield, Mrs 
Slateford, Mr William 

— At Paris, John Astley, Esq. proprietor of the 
Royal Amphitheatre, Westminster 

20, In his 85th year, Henry Burt, Esq. 


_ At George! Square, 
eaten, ughter of the late John Ruther- 


1817. Born of an ancient family, he is. 
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At Paris, aged 85, the Arehubhop of Var 


have united the dignity of rank with Christian hu- 
mility, and the gravity of the prelate with the pu- 
rity of the priestly character. His fidelity to the 
house which was finally rewarded 
ou loy: 
his of Ged Grand Almoner, 


reign, to whom, in his 

he remained attached during his exile, and with 
Louis XVIIL will have a ~ and his 
Cardinal's hat, to dispose 

Oct. 21. At Coasgrptnie i in Fife, Mr David Mar- 


Isabelle’ Helen. » only daughter 
— Miss 

of the late Mr John ter, dewall, Orkney. 
— At Aberdeen, in 80th year of his 


John Ewen, Esq. who was a. most useful raember 
= society, and one of the most respectable pub- 

lic characters of that place for more than half a 
century. His exertions in favour of charitable in- 
stitutions, and for every individual case of distress 
that came under his notice, were zealous and un- 
remitting; his conduct, as connected with public 
affairs, was strictly disinterested; while his great 
information on subjects of general interest meri- 


of the ers visiting Aberdeen, 
Ewen, wi his assiduous and polite 


ough not a native of 

he he had ton long ee regarded as one of her most emi- 
nent citizens. With the exception of varicus sums 
left to the public charities of Aberdeen, he has be- 
queathed the bulk of his property, rhapsL.15, 000 
on L.16,000) to the Magistrates and Clergy of Mon- 
trose, for the purpose of founding an Hospital, si- 
milar to G Hospi 
maintenance and education gel 

24. At Knowhead, Mrs I Tod, relict of 
the late John Whittet, Esq. of Potterhill. 

25. In Bridge-road, Lambeth, Sophia, _ wife of 
David Allan, Esq, Deputy Commissary-General 
Majesty's horees, and of Portobello, near 

inbur, 

27. At Dalguish House, Perthshire, Charles Steu- 
art, of Dalguish, Esq. 

— At Cork, William Chalmer, Esq. son of 

., of Dalry 


the William Chalmer, sur- 
mn in Edieburgh. 
28 At Millbank, Edinburgh, James Neilson, 


- of Millbank, in the goth year of his age. 

At Auchintroig, Stirlingshire, in 88th 
year ear of his age, William Ksq. Lieu- 

nt on the half pay of the 25th regiment, He 

served as a Gentleman Cadet in the Scotch Greys 
at the battle of Minden, and is: believed to have 
outlived almost all his fellow-soldiers who were 
engaged on that memorable fey 

~— At her housein W uth. Street, London, 
Cassander Agnes Lady Hamilton, widow of Sir 
J. Hamilton, Bart., and mother of Sir C. Ha- 
railten, Bart, 
Foundland, and Sir E. Hamilton, Bart. Rear- 
Adinizal, and Knight Commander of the Bath. 
Miss Co! n, of Camstradden 


51. At Groom’s-hill, Mrs Campbell, 


At No 
t his house, No 
Mr Daniel 


the late tenant Francis Francis ‘Grant 


Ke 
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Vice-Admiral and Govertior Of New- 


wife of Colonel Cam: 
Af his Boyd, Joh 
le rum, 
— At Warriston Crescent, i » Louisa, 
daughter, and_on the 5th current, John, son.of 
Mr John Wright; merchiant, Edinburgh.” 
At Eatington Park, Warwickshire,, Lady 
Stanhope, sister of 
Hi rated, KCB. 
oms 
Nov.1. 


printed by J. Ruthven & 


[ Dec. 1821. 
Nov. 5. At Baronaid, William Flockhart, Esq. of 


16. At Longforgan, the Reverend Adam Cairns, 
minister of that para, in the 64th ycar of his 


age, and 28th of his mini 
At Ayr, Robert Robertson, Esq. of Duncan- 


_ At Edin gh, Jane, eldest daughter of Cath- 
cart Boyd, _late Examiner and Accountant of 
the Salt and ies in his Majesty’s Customs 
for Scotland. 

— At Spa Villas, Gloucester, Jessie Hunter, 


wife of the Reverend John Hunter, and secon 
of Jate John. Young. of Bell- 


the late Majer of Newfield, Ayrshire. 

10. At Dundee, Miss Margaret Robinson, grand 
neice of Dr Ross, in the 24th year of her age. 

— Miss Maxgaret Parlane, spouse ef Dr Chas. 
Stuart, of Dunearn, 

—- At her house in Belfast, Mrs Macilroth, age 
95 years, relict of the late Colonel Macilroth. 
efi ig, Alexander Duncan, Esq. Writer to 
Edinburgh, Miss Mary Graham Bogle. 
of the late John Bogle, Esq.,0f 


— At Fintalich, Thomas Keir, Esq, 

— In‘Cumberland Place, New Roads, 
aged 70, the Honourable Mrs Mill, widow. of the 
late John Mill, Esq. of Noranside, ’Forfatshire. 

15, James Dunlop, of H Colonel of the 
Renfrewshire Militia. 

— At Chester le Street, in the’ éounty of Dur- 
ham, in her S0th , Mrs Weatherley, reliet of 
the late Mr Edwa Weatherley, of G House, 
in the same county, and sister of the late James 
Oswald Esq, Chamber Composer te his late -Ma- 
esty, aad justly celebrated as the author of, Ros- 
in astle, ‘T'weedside,” and nuinergus composi- 

t Edinbu Christopher Moubray, Esq. 
ae of the Edinburgh, . Friendly, Insurance 
ce, 


John ‘Laraont, Satgeon, 
R.N. He passed the of life,.a pri- 


soner in France, He was sur the Vincejo 


at the her capture,. athe nt of 
Captain Wri "a in the Tower of the Temple in 
Paris, and, the last friend who, had to his 


Craigie, Perth, John, the eldest son .of Laurence 


ty 


Edinburgh, Mss Mary, River, 


f her 
AL Dublinyat ait (of 2ife, "Dr 
College in 


advanced 
Vice Provost of 


seven, sons afforded 
ed of Nisfarm, 


of 
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te Tran 
ed, Upon alt occasions, the respectiul actenuor F 
Dalglie h, Exq. Prestonf Id, and fate Pro 
At Weymouth, Charles late of A 
At sen, aged. 64 yedrs,. Mre-Isabella Da- 
h and lived all ism im which he 
he, famity.of Crook. haying rented the farr 
4 eupied from the Rev. —— Formby, of Form- 
} 


